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FOREWORD 





Reading for Effective Living is the report of the third annual 
conference of the International Reading Association held at 
Milwaukee, May 9 and 10, 1958. Of the 139 participants in 
the program, over half of them submitted formal papers on 
which their addresses and speeches were based. This report, in 
substance, consists of these papers. 

Nearly 3,300 persons from various sections of the United 
States, Canada, and Hawaii registered for the conference. The 
group included teachers, supervisors, reading consultants, cur- 
riculum coordinators, and administrators. The conference attracted 
many lay persons who are interested in the improvement of 
reading as well as educators. One group of twenty-six members 
of parent-teacher associations in the Milwaukee area attended. 
More than 180 students from colleges and universities in the 
area who attended were impressed not only with the size of the 
convention but also with the quality of instruction that was being 
given. Schools in the Milwaukee area, both geome and parochial, 
supported the conference. One hundred and sixty persons from 
the group served effectively on local committees. 

The report of the two-day program is divided into six sections: 
(1) Discussion of the theme in the first general session, (2) 
Developing Basic Reading Skills, (3) Fostering Personal Devel- 
opment through Reading, (4) Understanding and Helping the 
Poor Reader, (5) Creating Books for Children, and (6) Special 
Problems in Reading for Effective Living. 

One of the highlights of the convention was the luncheon 
served in the huge auditorium. Nearly 1,200 persons heard Louis 
Slobodkin, Rebecca Caudill Ayers, and Willie Ley tell how they 
write books for children. Their talks are included in Section 5 
of the report. 

Another highlight of the conference was the awarding of a 
citation to Dr. William S. Gray at the opening meeting of the 
convention. It reads as follows: ‘‘For distinguished service in the 
teaching of reading, the International Reading Association salutes 
William S. Gray, Scholar, Teacher of Teachers, Author, Lecturer, 
and Critic, who has given increasing help and encouragement to 
classroom teachers and inspiring leadership in the organization 
of the International Reading Association.’’ The entire audience 
of over 3,300 teachers and educators arose spontaneously in 
recognition of Professor Gray when the citation was presented. 

Neither can this introduction nor the papers presented transmit 
to you the enthusiasm and the spirit of the conference. If this 
report can give you an insight into the problems presented and 
discussed, it will have served its purpose. 


J. ALLEN FiGureEL, Editor 
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Introduction 
ALBERT J. HARRIS 


HE DAY is past when educators could 

be satisfied with teaching the basic 
skills of reading. We recognize that in 
order for reading to have significance in 
education today, it must contribute to the 
richness and effectiveness of our living in 
a great many different respects. What can 
reading do for us as individuals, and what 
is reading’s place in an effective society? 
The papers by David H. Russell and Dan 
Lacy portray for us in vivid fashion what 
reading has to offer to each person, and 
what the unique place and function of 
reading is during an era in which the 
means of mass communication have been 
developed so rapidly. 

Before reading can make these contri- 
butions to the individual, and to the 
society of which he is a member, the 
individual must be able to read. We have, 
therefore, devoted part of our concern to 
the question of the development of the 
basic skills of reading. This question is 
discussed at all levels of the educative 
process from the primary grades to adult 
education. At each level consideration has 
been given to the objectives, to the most 
effective use of materials, and to the kinds 
of class organization that provides an 
atmosphere for efficient learning. 

The role of reading in developing 
effective personalities is our second major 
theme. In considering this at primary, 
intermediate, junior high, senior high, 
and college levels, we have been fortunate 
in finding experts who can tell us con- 
cretely how reading contributes to per- 
sonal development through the seals 
of literature, through the reading of 
material in the social studies, and through 
reading in the sciences. 

We are concerned also with those who 


find it very difficult to learn to read. 
Accordingly we have several topics which 
center on building our understanding of 
the causes of reading difficulties and clari- 
fying our thinking about ways to help the 
poor reader. These include one on vision 
and reading difficulties, one on neuro- 
logical aspects of reading difficulties, a 
case study presented and discussed in 
detail, and a report of a demonstration 
of a high-school remedial group. 

We have also gone to the children and 
asked them what they know about learn- 
ing to read, and we have tried to provide 
guiding principles to parents who want 
to do their share in helping children to 
become effective readers. 

Mindful of the fact that ours is an 
international organization, and that ap- 
proximately ten per cent of our member- 
ship live outside of the boundaries of the 
United States of America, we have in- 
cluded yer on how reading is taught 
in other English-speaking countries such 
as Great Britain, Canada, Australia, and 
New Zealand, and have also given con- 
sideration to the problems of teaching 
children to read English when that is not 
their native language. 

The International Reading Association 
is an organization which brings together 
people with many different backgrounds 
and interests. They include classroom 
teachers at all levels from the kinder- 
garten through college and adult readin 
programs, librarians, authors, editors, al 
parents. The allied —— of psychol- 
ogy, medicine, and optometry have lent 
richness to our considerations. 

The International Reading Association 
does not stand for a specific policy or 


int of view with regard to reading. It 
is an Open organization, open to all who 
are interested in furthering the cause of 
better reading, and it provides a forum 
in which questions can be debated in 
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public by those with opposing points of 
view. Thus in some of our meetings, such 
as those on controlled reading, and on 
controlled vocabulary, differences of opin- 
ion among the participants have been 
striking. Because we have tried to be 
receptive to such a variety of points of 
view, and to include presentations that 
would interest all of the many kinds of 
people who are active in our organization, 
we hope that this volume, which presents 
the major papers delivered at the third 
annual conference of the International 
Reading Association in Milwaukee on 
May 9th and 10th, 1958, is truly repre- 
sentative of the thinking of the leaders 
in the field of reading. 


READING FOR EFFECTIVE 
PERSONAL LIVING 


Davip H. RUSSELL 


One of my colleagues at the University 
of California, George R. Stewart, has 
written an article entitled, “The Twilight 
of the Printed Book.” This scarehead title 
would not be remarkable except for the 
fact that Mr. Stewart is a professor of 
English and is himself the author of quite 
a few books. Despite our coming to this 
meeting two or three thousand strong, 
are we in a period of the twilight of the 
book—and the newspaper and magazine? 
Are teachers a little like the old-time 
railroad men who refused to take the 
automobile seriously ? 

The question about the place of reading 
in modern life may be put another way. 
Sometime ago a teacher in Los Angeles 
County said to me, “Dr. Russell, how 
would you answer this question? A big 
seventh-grade boy, who can’t read very 
well, came up to me and said, “Why 
should I read better? I can get all the 
information I want, and all the entertain- 
ment I want from radio and television. 
Why read?’” I repeat the question to 
you seriously. In 1958, why read? As the 
fourteen-year-old in the Russell family 
says, “It's a good question, Pop; let's 
face it.” 

It is not my gnen to compare the 
advantages and disadvantages of reading 


versus the mass media. We all know that 
good television has an immediacy, an 


impact, which not all books can match. 
We know that both books and TV can 
deal in trivia. We know that in books, 
however, there is a storehouse of ideas 
unmatched by all the movies, radio, and 
TV of all times. We know that in reading 
a child can go at his own pace, can repeat, 
can think over what he is reading undis- 
turbed by the “hard sell” of the commer- 
cial. Because he can go at his own pace, 
and occasionally dream over a book, it 
may mean more in his inner life. 

But despite such beliefs in the superi- 
ority of reading, it is still true that many 
of our children are like the seventh-grade 
boy. They want to see more clearly that 
reading has values for them personally. 
Accordingly, today I am going to stress 
some of the personal values in reading for 
effective living. My hypothesis is that 
children and adults will become constant 
readers, develop permanent interests and 
habits of reading only if they have a fairly 
high level of skill and only if reading 
meets some of their deepest needs. In 
these days of competition with television, 
with travel, with other mass media, and 
with Disneyland, I want to suggest that 
the teaching of reading for superior skills 
is not enough. High-level reading abilities 
are important, and several sections of this 
convention program are devoted to them, 
but the day has gone by when we can 
defend the place of reading in schools 
only on the Pasis of developing effective 
reading skills. In the years an | reading 
can keep its ary place in the school 
curriculum only if it helps the individual 
on some of his important personal prob- 
lems. We can give reading the same time 
and energy only as it deals with some of 
the child’s basic concerns or the adoles- 
cent’s deepest needs. If we are to avoid 
a twilight of reading, increasingly our 
concern must be with the effects of read- 
ing on the lives of boys and girls. 

Today, then, I want to emphasize a new 
concept of reading—reading not as a 
process of eye movements or word-recog- 
nition skills but reading as the product, 
as uses and results in the lives of people. 
I am asking what happens to a girl who 
reads in her school reader a story about 
children in Norway or Indonesia? What 
happens to a boy who has been enthralled 
by Treasure Island? Does he, in the 
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superb ending of Stevenson's own words 
“start upright in bed with the sharp voice 
of Captain Flint still ringing in (his) 
ears: ‘Pieces of eight! Pieces of eight!’ ’’? 
Today, I am saying to you all with 
Bourne, “Youth does not get ideas— 
ideas get him.”’ Perhaps I am saying too 
with Walt Whitman, “All music is what 
awakes from you when you are reminded 
by the instruments.” 

How did this change in viewpoint, this 
new concept of reading appear? How 
have we come to look upon reading as an 
idea-getting and idea-producing process? 
Historically, reading instruction started in 
this country as an effort at mere literacy. 
In Colonial days people learned their 
alphabets, and were able to plod through 
a few books for their factual content. The 
first school readers used the alphabet 
method, then Webster and McGuffey had 
word lists, and were read and re-read by 
the child many times. The emphasis 
shifted from literal interpretation of 
words to meaning of paragraphs and 
passages but rote memory was the usual 
requirement. As late as 1920 a widely 
used reading test, the Burgess Silent 
Reading, measured only speed and accu- 
racy—the latter in terms of recall of facts. 

I'm afraid that this tradition persists in 
schools today. Some teachers in second 
grade are more likely to ask the question, 
“What was the color of Mary's dress?” 
rather than the question, ‘Is Mary the 
kind of a girl you would like to have as 
a friend?” Even at the seventh-grade 
level, after a group reads an adventure 
story some teachers are likely to ask a 
question like, “What is a flash flood?” 
rather than a question like, “How did 
Peter show courage in the emergency of 
the flash flood?” 

During the 1920's and 30's, however, 
we became more conscious of the many 
purposes for which we may read—the 
main idea, the sequence of events, follow- 
ing directions, and the more creative 
activities of enjoying humor and imagery, 
judging character, reacting to values. 
Gradually, then, our concept shifted from 
one of reading for regurgitative facts to 
one of reading for a variety of compre- 
hensions or interpretations, all of which 
involved thinking by the reader. Even 
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more recently, we have become concerned 
with the effects of reading, with the use 
the reader makes of the material in his 
own activities. 

There are many ways of studying read- 
ing as understanding, interpretation, and 
use but, today, I have only time to suggest 
that the whole process has two sides. 
These may be called (1) the cognitive or 
knowing aspects of reading, and (2) the 
responsive or appreciative oye of read- 
ing. These may be labeled reading as 
thinking and reading as creating, if you 
wish. It is my thesis that, if reading is to 
endure in the lives of boys and girls, we 
must emphasize both these aspects of it 
in our teaching. 

In regard to thinking may I make three 
short suggestions: 


(1) Reading Can Be a Source of Think- 
ing Materials. 


If we regard reading as a thinking 
process we immediately think of the 
reservoir of ideas in printed materials. 
Reading can provide the raw materials of 
thinking—the facts, the images, the con- 
cepts, the stimuli to memory that we all 
need as part of our materials of think- 
ing. The fourth-reader story gives facts 
about a prairie blizzard or a social-studies 
text hints at concepts like justice and 
cooperation. 

Such raw materials are useful only if 
the child can locate them. Accordingly, 
beginning in the primary grades the 
teacher develops skills in discovering facts 
how to use the table of contents and 
later the index, the dictionary, the graph, 
the card file, and typographical aids in 
books. Skills in locating will give the 
child accessibility to more facts, concepts, 
and images as materials for his thinking. 
“The world is so full of a number of 
things.’ I’m not sure we can all be happy 
as kings, unless we know how to find 
and select them. There are so many new 
ideas bursting on us that, like Alice and 
the Red Queen, we all have to run very 
fast just to keep in the same place. In all 
this complexity of a world bursting with 
facts and meanings, the teacher helps the 
child use reading as a check on old ideas 
and a discovery of new ones. 
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(2) Reading Can Be an Aid in Selecting 
and Evaluating Ideas. 


TV quiz shows suggest that facts by 
themselves are interesting, but you and 
I know they become even more valuable 
as they are selected, weighed, and organ- 
ized into larger ideas. We teach children 
to read for the main idea (what is a title 
for the story?), the sequence of ideas 
(what happened next?), or for the argu- 
ments pro and con. Children today need 
help in the selection of ideas—all we need 
to do is to look at our corner newsstand 
for proof of this necessity. Teachers can 
use their wider experience in helping 
children distinguish een the relevant 
and irrelevant, the important and the 
trivial. In your reading group you ask 
children to judge the adequacy of an 
action or idea. You ask, ‘‘Did Bill do the 
right thing when he went into the danger- 
ous cave?” or “Which of these words 
describe the city of London?” 

The evaluating of ideas comes pretty 
close to what we call critical thinking. 
I should like to suggest that reading is 
one of the few activities that can en- 
courage the child to be critical, to set 
standards. Aimed at entertainment, tele- 
vision and radio can’t or won't do it. 
Somewhere around twelve or thirteen 
eso without much help, children can 

ome conscious of the clichés of the 
soap opera or the Western. As they have 
a chance at good books the process may 
be speeded up. Critical thinking is a 
matter of having standards—reading can 
give these standards of judgment er 
than most other activities. 


(3) Reading Can Develop into Concept 


Formation and Problem-Solving. 


Whether we teach a third grade, tenth 
grade, or college class we are under pres- 
sure to get things done. We want students 
to the story read, the rt written, 
the book Prone As I etd thaw that’s 
why we occasionally ask questions like, 
“What is the color of Mary's dress?” or 
“What is a flash flood?” instead of bow 
and why questions. But ever so often a 
bit of magic descends upon our classroom. 
For a few moments, the voices in the 
playground outside the window are gone, 


the trucks on the nearby road are still, and 
the other groups are reasonably quiet and 
busy. Then for a few moments teacher 
and a group of children may stop and 
think over what they have been reading. 
In the pause that comes when a story has 
been savored, the teacher says, ‘What 
kind of a girl do you think Bess was?” 
“What would you have done if you had 
been in that town?” “What touch of 
greatness does Lincoln show in this epi- 
sode?” “What is the author trying to say 
about truth or courage or loyalty or all 
the other lovely words?” Here, then, are 
the times when the children begin to 
gtasp important concepts, ideas which 
help form a “‘lacework of coherence” in 
our culture. Here, too, are the opportuni- 
ties for solving problems. Sometimes these 
may be little ones like, “Did Jack do the 
right thing when he went to visit the 
mayor in the story?’’ Sometimes they may 
be important problems of what we adults 
call ethics and values. I know there are 
dangers in forcing a point of view, in 
discussing problems stated in a teacher's 
manual but not in children’s minds, but 
I still maintain that the reading program 
is one of our best opportunities for asking 
important — and attacking vital 
problems. Television, the movies, and 
spectator sports won't usually attack prob- 
lems for us. The reading and literature 
program is one of our main outposts in 
the battle for men’s minds. 

In the cognitive aspects, then, reading 
can be a source of ideas, can give practice 
in selecting and evaluating ideas, and can 
develop into concept formation and 
problem-solving. In addition to these 
three facets of reading as thinking, the 
whole process has a second component of 
interpretation and use—that of the appre- 
ciative response in reading. This is what 
we may call creative thinking growing out 
of reading. In this process the reader adds 
something of himself to the words—he 
reads between the lines; he goes beyond 
the superficial facts, —— stated, to 
do some relational thinking which pro- 
duces fresh outcomes. This may be evalu- 
ation of an idea or identification with a 
character in a story. For example, the 
child may come across the statement, 
“Mexicans are lazy,” and use his past 
experience to be critical of this statement. 
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Or in terms of identification, in the best 
things he reads a child will find himself 
or part of himself. To encourage this 
feeling the primary teacher asks, ‘““What 
person in the story is most like you?” 
Or the junior-high-school teacher says, 
“Which of these people would you want 
for a friend?” 

In this reaction there will be knowing 
or factual aspects but there will also be 
more personal involvement. This may be 
hard to get with a pseudo-sophisticated 
eighth-grader and some so-called ‘‘classic”’ 
literature on the prescribed list. However, 
with the wide resources of today, a skilled 
teacher can match boy and book; some- 
where there are stories, poems, articles 
which mean a lot in the inner life of each 
boy and girl in your class. Chief Justice 
Holmes has said that ‘A word is the skin 
of an idea.” Similarly, a story of family 
life or death or courage can be a skin for 
an idea with clear and direct meaning in 
the personal life of a child. I don’t know 
what pieces of literature affect you this 
way. To this day I cannot read Benét’s 
— ‘Nancy Hanks,” without getting a 
ump in my throat. All of you know this 
aang of the drab setting and a mother’s 
ove, “How's my Abe? Did he get on?” 

Of course, we as teachers know that 
not all readers will react in this personal 
way. Sometimes the material is just too 
hard for them to read; sometimes the 
theme seems trivial; sometimes the child 
or youth will reject the main idea in a 
story. Perhaps a child in a broken home 
simply cannot face a story of happy home 
life, or an adolescent with his own prob- 
lems of growing up builds defences 
against a story about shyness or one about 
first love. I have recently tried to put 
together over fifty research studies on the 
impact of reading on individuals. One of 
my conclusions is that the effects of ma- 
terials are not always predictable. You, 
as a teacher of reading or literature, are 
confronted with apparently erratic re- 
sponses or individual and shallow stereo- 
types. Recently one of my students had 
his high-school class in California read 
J. D. Salinger’s Catcher in the Rye. Here 
are some of the things the high-school 
people wrote about Holden Caulfield, the 
central character. They said such individ- 
ual things as ‘Holden is a bum,” “He's 
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a crazy mixed-up kid,” “He's a sensitive 
boy,” “He's almost like myself,” “Holden 
should have minded his parents,’” and “I 
can understand how he felt about school.” 
As teachers, then, we must understand 
that the same story, whether at third 
grade or eleventh grade, produces dif- 
ferent effects in different people. Let's 
avoid trying for the same responses from 
all children. 

If the situation is so individual in the 
person's reactions to stories, what can we 
as teachers do about it? There are several 
things: (1) We can provide a wide range 
of reading materials so that somewhere 
each child finds something with ideas in it 
which are important for him. In the 
primary grades, of course, this underlines 
the significance of the teacher reading 
something to his class every day—a 
delightful habit which should continue all 
through school. Often the reading may be 
followed by short discussion of characters 
or values in the story. (2) We can pro- 
vide times for free reading regularly 
scheduled in the week's program, pro- 
vided there are library facilities to under- 
gird such activities. (3) We can snatch a 
few minutes from a busy day to talk with 
a child individually about what he has 
read. These interviews may be supple- 
mented with an individual folder on read- 
ing interests, needs, list of things read, 
and reactions to some of them. (4) We 
can arrange for small groups with similar 
interests and motivations to come together 
informally. The group may form for one 
period or for three weeks to share likes 
and dislikes, to react to ideas, to attempt 
creative activities growing out of the 
reading. 

None of these suggestions is new and 
many of you here are attempting them in 
an effort to enhance appreciative and 
creative activities growing out of reading. 
But I do want to add what I hope is a new 
concept for some of you. It grows out of a 
letter that Howard Pease, author of some 
twenty adventure books for adolescents, 
wrote to a fifteen-year-old friend about 
three levels of reading. I am trying to 
suggest that you, as the most experienced 
person in the classroom, can help boys 
and girls see that some materials are to be 
read only superficially—parts of the daily 
newspaper, all of the comics, and fiction 
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in women’s magazines probably fall in 
this category. But some stories, — 
and books may be read at a deeper level— 
there is a second or even a third layer of 
meaning to be found in them. Let me 
illustrate by materials all of you know: 

(a) Tom Sawyer—on the surface, a 
story of a boy's adventures; at a second 
level, an account of life on the ome 
a hundred years ago; on the third level, a 
more universal theme—the tug between 
respectability and the raffish life which we 
all ience; with respectability exem- 
plified by Aunt Polly and the ne’er-do- 
well by Huck Finn and his father. 

(b) Hans C. Andersen’s The Red 
Shoes—a story and a movie but also a 
symbol; the shoes that danced themselves 
to death are a symbol of vanity, or the 
frivolous life. 

(c) Little Women — superficially, a 
story of family life in America; at a 
deeper level, some of the problems of 
growing up; at a still deeper level, the 
greater truth of the importance of indi- 
vidual differences. 

These are my personal reactions and, as 
I said, yours are probably different. But, 
since modern writers do not tack on an 
explanation, as did Aesop in his fables, 
we must help children learn how to hunt, 
how to dig. Pease writes to the fifteen- 
year-old, “You might begin your search 
by studying a popular song such as ‘Bali 
Hai,’ from South Pacific, which says that 
most people live on a lonely island lost in 
the middle of a foggy sea, and that most 
people really long for another island— 
Bali Hai! Don’t take this literally, Pat. 
This is figurative language. You might 
say in your own words that the song's 
idea, or theme, is ‘Greener pastures ovet 
the fence,’ or ‘Beyond the horizon is a 
lovelier place to live.’ In this idea you'll 
find that which we call a universal truth. 

“Take one of my simplest books, my 
fifth, Secret Cargo. On the surface, this is 
an action and mystery story about a locked 
chest hidden in the hold of a ship. But 
there is also a hidden cargo that my hero, 
Larry, knows nothing about until the end 
of his adventures. When the lid of the 
modern chest is raised, there is nothing of 
value inside. Then why is the book titled 
Secret Cargo? Because its theme, a belief 
I still hold to, is this: In all of us, in our 


unplumbed depths, there are certain 
hidden qualities, abilities, talents — call 
them what you will—which few of us 
ever discover and bring to light and put to 
use. So seldom do any of us ever reach 
the limits even of our own short range! 

“This, for what it is worth, is the theme 
I attempted to dramatize in this story. The 
secret cargo is in Larry himself. The brass- 
bound chest, hidden in the ship, is a 
symbol. What do I mean by that? Well, a 
lion is a symbol of courage. The object 
used as a symbol represents something 
else, a quality, an idea of greater magni- 
tude, something you cannot see or put 
your hands on. To use a symbol is one 
way of trying to give more depth, more 
meaning to a story. Now, Pat, stand on 
the first level, but hold yourself ready to 
dive. On the surface this book is the story 
of a locked chest hidden on a ship at sea. 
Now dive to the second level! The story 
is about the secret cargo that Larry dis- 
covers within himself, certain abilities he 
did not know he had until his adventures 
showed them to him. Now plunge down 
to the third level and touch bottom. The 
story is fundamentally about hidden 
cargoes to be found in ALL OF US.” 

So it is with other stories. We as 
teachers need to help young people to 
discover for themselves some of the 
hidden values in what they read. Not all 
children are going to read Faulkner or 
even Hemingway in their post-school 
years but all can be helped in discriminat- 
ing between the superficial and the pro- 
found. All can be encouraged to develop 
the habit of dipping below the surface for 
the symbol or even the universal truth. I 
have never yet been able to find a 
universal truth in a Hollywood musical or 
in a typical TV Western, but they may 
exist. And may I say in passing that the 
typical basic reader contains ideas at least 
at the second depth. It may be maligned 
for repetitious vocabulary or middle-class 
standards but its stories often contain 
important meanings to be suggested to a 
group. A simple 2 pene story of a me 4 
to an airport and a return home can tell 
a lot about a family’s feelings for its 
home. A foativtinten story of a boy 
exploring a cave can raise important 
questions of foolhardiness versus courage. 
That is, the story can present these ques- 
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tions if you as the teacher will find a 
theme, look for symbols, pick out the 
human values involved, and encourage 
children to think on these things. 

Over the past years many of us have 
begun to feel about reading as the song in 
My Fair Lady, “I've grown accustomed to 
his face.’” We have grown accustomed to 
the face of reading such as the ability 
to call words or answer factual questions. 
But the activity goes deeper. 

Reading is a thinking process and an 
active, appreciative response. Youth will 
read, in competition with other activities, 
only if reading fulfills some of their basic 
needs for information, for enjoyment, for 
escape, or for answers to deep-laid prob- 
lems. Only as reading provides useful 
solutions to personal problems, or has 
favorable effects on personality itself will 
it be given a place in an enduring pattern 
of activities. Let us teach reading for 
competencies, but even more for its effects 
on personal living. 


READING'S PLACE IN AN 
EFFECTIVE SOCIETY 


DAN LACY 


Each wave of the technological revo- 
lution which has broken over us in 
recent centuries has involved a revolu- 
tion not only in the means of produc- 
tion, but also in the ways in which we 
convey information and ideas from one 
generation to another, or from one person 
to another—that is the whole machinery 
of education and communication. 

The spread of printing and the con- 
siderable extension of education and 
literacy in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries were necessary precursors of the 
first industrial revolution. With this nine- 
teenth-century revolution of iron and 
steam came power printing presses, the 
fast transportation of periodicals by mail, 
and the telegraph, which made possible 
modern journalism and the prompt dif- 
fusion of news. There came also nearly 
universal literacy and common school 
attendance and organized technical edu- 
cation. This quite genuine communica- 
tions revolution was indispensable for 
the organized industrial civilization that 
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came into being in the late nineteenth 
century. 

With the twentieth-century revolution 
of petroleum and electricity and its mass 
produced comforts came also mass-pro- 
duced entertainment by way of movies 
and radio, contributing as mightily as 
did the mass-produced consumers’ goods 
to a tundvaliontion of American cul- 
ture. At the same time, high-school 
attendance became almost universal and 
college attendance common, so that paral- 
leling the emergence of a commercially 
produced mass-culture was quite a genu- 
ine elevation and broadening of intellec- 
tual life. This not only enriched our 
culture but, along with the universal 
adoption of the typewriter and the sim- 
pler calculating machines, made possible 
the management of the large-scale gov- 
ernment and business organization that 
emerged in the twentieth century. 

Our present age, with its impending 
revolution of atomic energy and electron- 
ics, is no exception. Indeed, more than 
any of its predecessors our contemporary 
revolution is one of pure thought. What 
is manifest in every hydrogen bomb ex- 
plosion is not so much the blinding 
megatons of energy released on the spot 
as a vastly greater power of intelligence 
in whose mastery of nature the bomb 
will mark but a beginning. It is not 
surprising therefore that our age is both 
placing heavy new demands on education 
and communication and providing addi- 
tional resources to meet them. 

To suggest, rather than to enumerate, 
the new challenges to education and 
communication we may mention the 
following: 


1. In the first place, we are presented 
with an explosively increased demand for 
tens of thousands of persons with truly 
advanced training in the bewildering 
complexity of the new sciences and tech- 
nologies, and also for persons trained in 
the languages and affairs of all the for- 
merly remote nations with which our 
relations have now assumed a life-and- 
death importance. 

2. As automation and related processes 
take over the rote tasks of industry and 
create new skilled jobs of planning, su- 
pervision, and maintenance, we will need 
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a sharp upgrading in the training of most 
of the working population. 

3. No less acute than the need for 
an adequately-educated production force 
will be the need for an adequately- 
informed citizenry. The issues before the 
electorate are both more complex and 
more remote from daily experience. The 
world our fathers acted in lay before their 
eyes. Today, a citizen to vote intelligently 
needs to form some idea of the conse- 

uences of atomic fall-out, the politics of 
the Middle East, the economic problems 
of India, and scores of other jects he 
can know only at second hand. Increas- 
ingly we must depend on the media of 
communication to form for us an image of 
the world on whose fullness and adequacy 
depends the validity of all our decisions. 

4. The processes of change in science 
and in society itself have become so 
swift that we will have an increasingly 
acute problem of the obsolescence of 
knowledge. It has long been one of our 
curses that our statesmen tend to con- 
sider as immutable law the long-discarded 
principles of economics they learned at 
college thirty years ago. How little could 
we have taught college students of the 
1920's that would help them to under- 
stand the problems the country faces 
today? How much more futile is our 

resent training likely to be unless it in- 
uses the motives and the skills to keep 
on learning after college—and unless we 
provide the means for that continuing 
pursuit of knowledge! 

5. Units of production and of gov- 
ernment will continue to grow bigger, 
and we will have to have steadily more 
complex methods of organizing and com- 
municating information within those units 
to keep their intricately patterned activi- 
ties coordinated. This is already seen, on 
the one hand, in the vast computers and 
data-processing machines that are now 
at the heart of so many corporate activi- 
ties; and on the other, in enormous 
staffs—including experts in readability— 
in government agencies and large busi- 
nesses who concern themselves solely with 
the planning, drafting, revision, and codi- 
fication of internal instructions. And I 
venture to say that we are but upon the 
threshold of this problem. 

6. The increasing need to act in or- 


ganization, to be good ‘organization 
men™— which is a very real need, will 
create its countervailing need: the need 
for intellectual resources to remain indi- 
vidual and free and creative. 

7. And finally, because the very swift- 
ness of intellectual and social change has 
altered and confused the philosophic 
bases of Western thought, I suspect that 
increasingly we shall feel an anxious and 
confused need for fundamental and syn- 
thesizing ideas that can restore form and 
meaning to our concept of the human 
experience. 

Accompanying these new or enlarged 
demands have also come startling, in- 
deed revolutionary, new electronic com- 
munications methods. One of them, 
television, is familiar to us all. Billions 
of man-hours are spent monthly before 
TV screens, and one of the major ex- 
penditures of our entire economy is the 
manufacture, distribution, and service of 
TV sets and the production and broad- 
cast of TV programs. The typical Amer- 
ican spends half his leisure hours 
immersed in television, an experience 
unique in this country, which has about 
four fifths of all the world’s receivers. 
Even when it is recognized that half or 
more of these billions of hours were 
simply transferred from seeing similar 
films in the theater, or listening to simi- 
lar entertainment on radio, it is obvious 
that this massive and uniform experience 
must have important consequences for 
the thought and behavior of Americans. 

Other, and even more startling, com- 
munications marvels are as yet only in 
the laboratory or in specialized use in 
government agencies and large corpora- 
tions. Neither time nor competence per- 
mits a description of them here, but for 
a fascinating account of the miraculous 
gadgets in being or in prospect, I com- 
mend to you the delightful article, “A 
Forward Look at Communications,” by 
Maurice B. Mitchell in the 1958 edition 
of the Brittanica Book of the Year. 

Many have thought that these new 
devices and techniques will replace all 
their predecessors. Visions of the future 
have included “automatic” libraries, in 
which all knowledge is coded on tape or 
film and produced for any user who 
dials an encoded question; while the 
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screen replaces the page for all the pur- 
of education and enjoyment, and 
the reading of books becomes a remote 
and antiquarian skill, like the decipher- 
ment of papyri. But these apocalyptic 
visions are, I believe, based on a mis- 
ween of what many of the new 
evices and techniques are good for. The 
principal, and ints nsable, value of 
most machines for handling filmed or 
taped data is that they permit a large 
body of information to be manipulated 
and organized in many different ways for 
different individual uses that may be 
made of it. This makes them invaluable 
to a researcher who wants to calculate the 
infinite stresses and strains on a new 
airplane wing shape, or to a bank that 
must sort millions of checks by thousands 
of accounts, and maintain current balances 
in them all. But when a fixed body of 
information is to be used repeatedly in 
the same way—as when the text of a 
book or newspaper is to be used in the 
same way by thousands or even millions 
of readers, the new devices are useless. 
Television, of course, has a far broader 
applicability. In two roles, it serves very 
important and constructive purposes in 
our society. When it catches current his- 
tory in the happening, it contributes 
greatly to our political education. The 
televising of the conventions and cam- 
paign addresses in the last two presiden- 
tial elections undoubtedly contributed to 
the extraordinarily large turnout to vote, 
and to the relatively high and thought- 
ful level of the campaigns themselves. 
And there can be no question that it 
enormously widens the range of interests 
and awareness of the eo gen- 
erally, and especially of children. The 
children and the isolated adults, who 
two generations ago broke away from 
the narrow rounds of their own lives 
only in the pages of their few books, 
now have the life of the universe and 
a widening cultural — paraded, 
however superficially, before their eyes. 


This has served as an exciter of inter- 
ests and a stimulus to reading to a degree 
far outweighing its competition for time. 

Beyond this, however, though tele- 
vision adds greatly to the resources of 
the persuader seeking an audience — 
whether he be selling Geritol or seek- 
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ing election to the Presidency—it adds 
surprisingly little to the resources of the 
consumer who is seeking information, or 
some specific cultural pleasure. On a 
given evening, if a man has access to 
even a passable public library, with most 
of the world’s standard literature and 
thousands—or even only a few hundreds 
—of informational books on its shelves, 
and if he takes a daily newspaper, how 
little is added to the range of intellectual 
and cultural resources available to him 
by the two or three Westerns, the old 
movies, the quiz shows, the news pro- 
grams and even the not infrequent serious 
drama or discussion program he can 
choose among. Just as radio is often only 
a convenient way to listen to records if 
you don’t care enough to pick out the 
particular ones you want to hear, so TV 
is too often only an easy way to see 
movies, adding little or nothing to the 
range of intellectual and cultural re- 
sources already available. 

This is, of course, not necessarily or 
permanently true. Though the economic 
necessity of a very large audience for 
television broadcasts will perhaps always 
limit its ability to serve specialized needs 
and tastes, there is nothing in either the 
economic or technical characteristics of 
television that prevents high quality. 
The potentiality of a very rich contribu- 
tion to our culture from this medium 
remains. What I am trying to suggest is 
rather the fact that no technical pt 
ments, like television, will of themselves 
meet the deep need of our society for 
a higher gwality of communication, 
bearing a weightier freight of knowledge 
and ideas. 

Our current communications revolution 
is for many purposes ae The 
newest mass media already enrich our 
opportunities for entertainment and 
broaden our range of interests and prom- 
ise more for the future. But it seems to 
me clear that it is upon reading—and 
upon reading in rather conventional 
forms—that we must rely to meet the 
exigent demands that society will place 
on our means of education and com- 
munication. 

In the first place, useful as other mate- 
rials and techniques may be, the book 
remains, as former President Dodds of 
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Princeton has pointed out, the best audio- 
visual aid to education. As a means of 
recording and transmitting the systematic 
bodies of exact knowledge with which 
most of education is concerned, it has no 
rival. Perhaps the clearest requirement of 
the years ahead is that education must 
occupy a far larger part of our energies 
and resources, dealing with a far more 
complex ase | of knowledge, extending 
at every level to a higher proportion of 
the population, and continuing for longer 
periods. As education occupies a more 
central role in our society, so inevitably 
will reading, its necessary accompaniment. 

This will be particularly true as the 
atterns of higher education are altered 
y the flood of students to come. We can 
ont? about a doubling of college en- 
rollments over the next twenty years, 
with nothing approaching a comparable 
increase of faculty. To an ever greater 
degree, students must depend on their 
capacity for intelligent independent read- 
ing for a principal part of their college 
or university training. 

In the second place, only reading can 
provide satisfactory means for individual 
adults to pursue their own self-education. 
Yet the swift obsolescence of learning in 
our time gives continuing and lifelong 
self-education an importance it has never 
had before in our society. For the man 
who wants to find out about India, or 
Lebanon, or existentialism, or radioactive 
strontium, the habit of reading and the 
accessability of libraries are essential. 

Reading, too, is essential to preserve 
the dignity and autonomy of the indi- 
vidual human mind. Society increasingly 
imposes a real need for organized be- 
havior and action, and we must guard 
always against this becoming a sterile 
conformity of thought and spirit. This 
danger is made the more real by our 
immersion in the constant temperature 
bath of the mass media. We now possess 
a machinery for simultaneous and persua- 
sive communication with audiences of 
tens of millions. It is not used, thank 
God, to implant in us any predetermined 
new order, or to bring us under the 
sway of any ideology. It has rather be- 
come, in fact, a vast magnifying mirror 
in which we are reflected back on our- 
selves, without controversy or tensions or 


the intrusions of new and divergent 
thought. 

When so much of our communication 
falls in a pattern of one speaker appear- 
ing simultaneously to millions with little 
real choice of alternatives, a special and 
precious value attaches to that form of 
communication in which the situation is 
reversed; and it is the individual reader 
who is alone, with the ideas of tens of 
thousands of different writers to choose 
among. 

In these times, too, it is clear that the 
solution of our problems will come, if 
at all, from new ideas on the unexplored 
margins of present thought. The mass 
media by their very nature can offer 
national distribution only to those ideas 
that can already command an audience 
of hundreds of thousands or millions. 
Hence again, there is a very special im- 
portance to society in those means of 
communication in which truly new ideas 
can find expression and seek out their 
small but vital audiences. And this again 
means reading. 

If we say that reading is central to 
the solution of many of the problems 
of our emerging society, we may take 
encouragement from our almost total 
literacy in this country. But, we may do 
so only if we are thinking of literacy as 
the bare possession of a skill. If—as we 
should—we think of literacy as the 
exploitation of a resource and not the 
mere resource itself, we have cause for 
grave concern indeed. For if we measure 
literacy in terms of how effectively 
Americans do in fact read, both quanti- 
tatively and qualitatively, it is clear that 
as a nation we are only very marginally 
and partially literate. 

You have seen Dr. Gallup's figures 
suggesting that at any given time only 
about one American in six is reading 
a book (about one third the comparable 
figure abroad). About one American in 
four, even among those who have library 
service, uses it; perhaps one in twenty 
who have access to a bookstore patronizes 
it. Though the circulation of magazines 
and newspapers in the United States is 
enormous, one has only to compare the 
readership of Confidential with the Aflan- 
tic Monthly or that of the New York 
Daily News with The New York Time: 
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to see that here again the truly literate, 
who use reading actively as a key to the 
resources of information and cultural 
richness, are a very small minority. In- 
deed, the contrast between our potential 
literacy, in terms of skills, and our actual 
literacy, in terms of use, is one of the 
most shocking aspects of American civi- 
lization. 

I am not one of those who deplore 
this situation as an evidence of the se 
of American teaching or as a decline of 
culture. If the situation is bad now, it 
was worse in our fathers’ times. If few 
read effectively now, fewer did then. But 
we cannot be complacent for this reason. 
The times then did not demand scientists, 
experts on Asia, variously informed 
voters, and a thousand other forms of 
training as now. The citizen was not beat 
upon then as now with the pulverizing 
instruments of conformity. Our survival 
did not depend then as now on the intelli- 
gent and informed mind as the possession 
not of a few but of tens of millions. 

What I have been trying to say is that 
the job an effective society demands of 
us is not only to teach children how 
to read, but to teach them ¢o read. The 
relatively few who have difficulty learn- 
ing to read at all present a much smaller 
problem to society than that vast majority 
who learn how to read with normal ease, 
but never or rarely use this truly magic 
ability to enrich their cultural lives, or to 
equip themselves intellectually to meet 
the new challenges of society. Here is the 
truly illiterate American who is the re- 
sponsibility of us all. 

Our educational system is beginning to 
respond to this challenge. The elementary- 
school teacher now generally recognizes 
a primary responsibility to see that chil- 
dren not only master reading skills but 
read with zest and enjoyment. The im- 
portance of surrounding children with 
abundant reading opportunities respond- 
ing to their whole range of interests is 
generally accepted. Yet even with this 
growing recognition, only a small minor- 
ity of elementary schools have even the 
beginning of a library to make this 
possible. 

At the junior-high-school and _ high- 
schoo! levels our problems are more diffi- 
cult. The skeptic might almost say that 
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in elementary school our students learn 
to read and in high school they learn 
not to. Adolescent and teen-age interests 
crowd out reading. The primary focus 
on reading of the single elementary- 
school teacher is diffused and lost among 
the specialized instructors in high school. 
And somehow the high-school student 
too often fails to make the transition 
from the juvenile books he has out- 
grown and become bored with to the 
world of adult books which may be 
difficult and unfamiliar. We have no 
greater educational problem, I believe, 
than to bring our high-school educational 
practice into some common focus on 
reading, so that the varied elements of 
high-school experience can unite in al 
ducing students with lifetime reading 
habits that grow from continuing in- 
tellectual curiosity. 

Almost most dismaying of all is the 
lack of interest in reading at the college 
level. Soon to be published, by the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Press, is a report on 
a conference, jointly sponsored by the 
University and the National Book Com- 
mittee, on the development in colleges 
and universities of lifetime reading in- 
terests. This will show, with depressing 
uniformity, the general lack of any un- 
required reading among students, the 
absence of enthusiasm among faculty 
members for the delights and rewards 
of reading, and the failure to implant 
any adequate sense of education as a 
continuing and lifetime process. Yet here, 
too, there are evidences of awakening 
concern, not merely among teachers of 
literature, but among faculty and ad- 
ministrators generally. This conference 
itself is one small evidence of that; a 
much larger one is the growing practice 
of providing broader opportunities for 
general unrequired reading in college 
libraries and separate undergraduate li- 
brary facilities, designed to encourage 
free reading, on university campuses. 

But the partial illiteracy of our popu- 
lation is not a matter of education alone. 
In part, it reflects the inadequate oppor- 
tunities to read that our society provides. 
And here, though the situation is im- 
proving, it is still shocking. Almost 
30,000,000 people in the United States 
have no public library service whatever. 
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Tens of millions more have service so 
limited as to provide no real opportunity 
for serious reading. Millions of children 
in the United States still grow up with 
little or no chance to come in contact 
with books other than the texts used in 
school, to discover the reward of reading 
for their own individual delight. The 
bookstore situation is even worse; and for 
rural and most small-town people, book- 
store service is all but non-existent. 

One thing we know is that if books 
are made freely available, people will 
read them eagerly. Every opening of a 
new library branch brings in a whole 
new set of readers who may never have 
used branches a mile or two away. Paper- 
bound books, by appearing inexpensively 
in a hundred thousand or more outlets, 
have sold since World War II literally 
billions of books to American readers 
who might otherwise never have seen 
them. School libraries, without seeming 
to reduce at all the use of the children’s 
divisions of public libraries, are uni- 
formly in the most active use from the 
day of their opening. 

One of the most effective things any- 


one concerned with reading can do is to 
go out in the community and unite with 
others to work for better school and 
public library service. 

In all of this we have allies. The Fed- 
eral Library Services Act, providing 
temporary Federal aid for extending li- 
brary service to rural areas, is a landmark 
in the public understanding of the im- 
portance of libraries in the United States. 
So was the almost overwhelming public 
response last spring to the first celebra- 
tion of National Library Week. The 
National Book Committee, as a society 
of citizens devoted to the wider and 
wiser use of books, is growing rapidly 
in strength and influence. Your own 
association, drawing together as it does 
thousands of persons professionally de- 
voted to reading, may well be the most 
important development of all. 

All of this can be deeply encouraging 
in the task before us because it means 
that the public senses, as we do, the 
truly essential role of effective reading 
in our basic security itself, and in creat- 
ing the good society for ourselves and 
our children. 
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Developing Basic Reading Skills 
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1. In the Primary Grades 


THROUGH SKILL-BUILDING MATERIALS 
ETHEL S. MANEY 


N THIS EVALUATION of materials 
designed to aid skill-building in the 
primary grades, the basic reading skills 
should first be identified. Leaders in read- 
ing do not agree upon the structure or the 
labels for these skills. Each author has his 
own skills framework and terminology. 
For this discussion the basic reading skills 
have been classified according to their 
general purpose. They have been labeled: 


Word perception skills 
Word attack skills 
Word retention skills 
Word meaning skills 
Comprehension skills 
Oral reading skills 
Silent reading skills 
Study skills 


SPNAV RYN 


Which of these eight classifications of 
skills should we initiate and foster in the 
primary grades? Which should we defer 
until the child reaches a higher level of 
mental maturity ? 

Many authorities have placed the read- 
ing skills on a continuum of mental 
ability. At one extreme are placed the 
skills which are believed to be simple and 
largely ‘‘mechanical.’’ These have been 
designated as the responsibility of the 
primary grades. At the middle of this 
continuum are the skills which make 
greater demands y oe the thinking pro- 
cesses. These are thought to be suitable 
for middle-grade development. At the 
other extreme are placed the highly com- 
plex skills which require complicated 
thinking. These are reserved for still later 
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grades and for “matured minds.” Is such 
structure justifiable ? 

To the contrary, research findings point 
out that reasoning ability, the most highly 
complex thought process, begins in chil- 
dren at about three years of age and is 
sufficiently well developed by school age 
to allow children to do critical thinking. 
Moreover, the findings show that these 
young children observe the same general 
soar of reasoning as adults but are 
imited in reaching an equal degree of 
ability only by their lack of experience. 

What does such evidence imply for the 
skills program in the primary grades? It 
suggests that no longer can we defend the 
deferment of the skills involving com- 
ayy mental processes. These should 

introduced as early as others in the 
reading program and then be carefully 
fostered by activities geared to the child’s 
level of experience. From the reading- 
readiness stage on, the skill-building 
— should be multi-pronged and 
alanced. It should differ little in kind 
from that of the later grades. 

What part do skill-building materials 
pay in this comprehensive, multi-pronged 

alanced program ? 

Materials play a major role, but the key 
role belongs to the teaching staff. It is 
these members who must assume full 
— for the effectiveness of the 
skills program. It is they who must 
evaluate the vast fund of skill-building 
material and from it select that which will 
be most appropriate for their pupils. It is 
they who must guide the use of the 
materials selected and must appraise both 
progress and needs. For these important 
tasks in skill-building the staff must be 
well prepared. 

Basically the teachers need a clear con- 
cept of the method by which skills are 
built. This knowledge should serve as 
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their yardstick for evaluating all facets of 
a skills program. 

Another need is for the members of the 
staff to have a concept of the magnitude 
of the skill-building task assigned to the 
primary grade level. This must include the 
scope as well as the sequential develop- 
ment of every skill category. Only the 
staff with the panoramic view rather than 
the truncated one can provide effectively 
for the pupils’ skill-needs regardless of 
grade or reader level. 

These essential concepts of skill-build- 
ing will be of little value, however, unless 
the program can be implemented. To do 
this the staff needs to be proficient in the 
techniques of diagnosis and instruction. 
Usually additional training is required 
even for many experienced staff mem- 
bers who have a specific grade-level 


a som 

ow we are ready to turn to an evalua- 
tion of the skill-building materials. We 
recognize two general classifications. In 
one is the complete skills program which 
attempts to provide comprehensive cover- 
age of skill-development. The most 
familiar member is the basic reader pro- 
gram. Through teachers’ guides, pupils’ 
workbooks, records, filmstrips, _ tests, 
service bulletins and other aids it provides 
excellent guidance in the multi-pronged 
approach. Sources of limited coverage 
include the weekly newsreaders and the 
skill-building workbooks in which short 
selections are coupled with appraisal or 
study activities. 

The other classification consists of those 
materials which have been designed to 
develop a particular skills-category or to 
strengthen a specific part of it. Repre- 
sentative of this class are the several 
detailed word analysis programs, the 
practice exercises stressing vocabulary and 
comprehension development, and_ the 
games and devices designed to sharpen a 
particular skill. Within this classification, 
too, is the wealth of flexible materials 
which have been designed for duplication 
or for file kits. Supplementary reading 
materials which offer practice in the use 
of basic reading skill are yet another 
member of this classification. 

In general, the commercially designed 
materials are of high caliber. They have 
been planned by reading specialists who 


have based their work on the findings of 
scientific investigations. There are, how- 
ever, certain deficiencies for which the 
teacher and the staff as a whole should be 
alerted. 

One is the fixed manner in which the 
skills structure is organized in the com- 
plete skills programs. Each skill is as- 
signed for introduction and emphasis at 
a particular reader level. The detailed 
instructions for presenting that skill and 
the provisions for initial practice become 
a part of the program at that same reader 
level. At subsequent reader levels this 
skill is merely checked or given a cursory 
treatment. Such structure is based on the 
assumption that all reading skills, for an 
individual or a group, develop at a 
uniform rate. That is not necessarily true. 
Many pupils’ general reading ability out- 
paces their skill in a particular area, word 
analysis, for example. As these pupils are 
advanced to a new reader-level, warranted 
by their general achievement, they are 
faced with a stage of skill development 
for which they are not ready but which is 
a part of the prescribed program at the 
new reader-level. Here occurs a gap in the 
skills sequence for which little provision 
has been made by the program dalesen. 
Efficient teachers will provide for this 
gap; others will conscientiously attempt 
to teach the skills program as prescribed, 
usually unaware - its inappropriateness 
for certain members of the group. Perhaps 
some provision in the early sections of 
each manual and each workbook for this 
common lag in skills development would 
help to counteract this deficiency. Skills 
materials in a more flexible form is 
another suggestion. 

Another weakness in the comprehen- 
sive skills program as reported by teachers 
is the rapid introduction of skills activi- 
ties, especially in the workbooks. While 
this diversity of activity interests the pupil 
it also tends to confuse him as he moves 
to a different skill with almost every new 
page. The teachers have suggested more 
concentration on one skill before moving 
to the next. 

A survey of skills materials in general 
reveals also a dearth of aid in certain 
facets of the recommended skills-develop- 
ment program for the primary level. 
There is a paucity of materials to help in 
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the development of critical thinking. Rare 
are the activities at the early levels that 
will systematically train the pupil to infer, 
to evaluate, to generalize, to solve 
problems, or to do any of the other skills 
related to reasoning. Scarce, too, are 
materials that will build vocabulary mean- 
ings or will extend and enrich vocabulary 
concepts. Too few are the activities that 
will provide practice in word attack. 
These are needed from the earliest levels 
where chiefly context and pictorial clues 
are used through those levels where the 
complicated combinations of skills are 
utilized. 

Materials for one entire category of 
skills are very limited and, in most pro- 
grams, non-existent. These are the activi- 
ties needed to aid in word retention. 
Failure to provide for this area would lead 
to the conclusion that the designers of the 
skills program believe that most pupils 
recall words readily after they have been 
presented through the usual visual-audi- 
tory method. A survey of primary grades 
would likely reveal that this is not the 
case. In almost every classroom would be 
found at least a few children who have 
all the other qualifications to become good 
readers but who just cannot remember 
words. Excluding from this group the 
pupils who have been placed in instruc- 
tional materials which are too difficult 
and, therefore, would be expected to have 
word-retention difficulty, there yet re- 
mains a large number of intelligent pupils 
for whom each new word to be learned is 
a difficult task. Decided strength would 
be given to any skills program which 
could provide help in retention skill for 
this large part of the primary grade 
ig tyes 

is conviction stems from the knowl- 
edge of what a systematic program in 
word retention can accomplish. For the 
past several years there has been operative 
in some of our local schools this type of 
quer What began as an experiment to 
“P able pupils with word-retention 
difficulties has now evolved into an essen- 


tial part of the skill development program 
for all first-grade children in several of 
our large school systems and has been 
extended through second grade in one 
district. 

In brief, this program as structured 
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begins with instruction in the skills as- 
sociated with visual-motor development 
and moves from the simple to the more 
complicated skills in this area. Such 
common errors as reversal tendencies are 
also identified and eliminated. Next the 
visual-memory skills are added as well as 
those related to figure-space relationships. 
At the completion of this stage of the 
program, the pupils have developed habits 
of keen observation together with excep- 
tional visual memory and_ visualization 
skills. During the next stage, the pupils 
are presented with meaningful word forms 
to be learned. The learning is rapid, the 
recall excellent. Still one further aid is 
added, the kinaesthetic method of word 
learning involving the writing of the 
word from memory. This completes the 
planned program to aid word retention. 

In addition to acceleration in the word- 
learning process and better word retention 
there have been unforeseen results. They 
include excellent handwriting, facility in 
the mechanics of writing, and a large 
stock of sight words as writing vocabulary. 
These combined elements have resulted 
in superior creative writing achievements. 
The stories being produced by the present 
first-grade children in this program com- 
pare favorably with those written by 
second- and third-grade children else- 
where in our county. 

The materials for our program have 
been designed through in-service training 
workshops and then by individual teacher 
or staff follow-up. Much exchange of 
ideas and materials has taken place. Ad- 
ditional commercial materials would be 
welcome. 

Throughout this discussion we have 
pointed out that skill-building materials 
are indispensable for developing basic 
reading skills in the primary grades. We 
have cautioned, however, that no com- 
mercially prescribed program, although 
scientifically planned, can supply the skill- 
building needs of any primary school 
as ap Certain deficiencies are in- 

erent in current materials but even if 
perfect skill-building materials could be 
designed, nevertheless, the chief determi- 
nant of the success of a school program 
would always be the teaching staff. Perfect 
materials are little better than poor if they 
are not appropriate to the pupil's needs 
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or are improperly used. The teacher, 
alone, can control these factors and thus 
assumes, willingly or not, the epee role 
in each individual pupil's skills-develop- 
ment program. 


THROUGH EFFECTIVE CLASS 
ORGANIZATION 


E. W. DoLcu 


In any discussion of the teaching of 
reading, we must keep in mind that, in 
the final analysis, each child does his own 
learning to read. No matter what we 
teach or how we teach, he does his own 
learning. Reading is a skill, and like any 
skill, is an individual skill, or collection 
of individual skills. 

To point up further our problem, we 
had better list a few of the things that 
make up this reading skill. 

First of all, a child learns to like or to 
dislike reading. Liking is not a skill, but 
it is the necessary basis of any skill. No 
one has ever learned a skill who did not 
want to learn it or like the learning. 

Second, a child must steadily increase 
his meaning vocabulary if he is to become 
a good reader. Word meaning is knowl- 
edge, but the skill connected with it is 
learning how to find out word meanings 
from context. 

Third, each child learns his own sight 
vocabulary. Some learn one set of words, 
some learn another set. 

Here again, we have both a knowledge 
and a skill. We can teach sight vocabulary 
by calling attention to words, by drill, and 
so on. That is increasing knowledge. We 
can also increase skill in learning sight 
vocabulary by teaching children to look 
harder at words, to compare words, and 
so on. Here, we must admit, little atten- 
tion is paid to skill; sight vocabulary is 


considered altogether a question of 
knowledge. 

Fourth, each child learns to do his own 
sounding. 


Again, we have knowledge and skill 
combined in various degrees. It is true, 
a child must know some associations of 
letters and sounds. 

Skill in using sounding knowledge is 
another thing entirely. Here we need to 
remember most of all, that each child does 
his own learning. One of the hardest 


criteria to use in judging any sort of 
grouping is, “How does this grouping 
take account of these vast differences in 
sounding ability?” 

Other kinds of knowledge and skill are 
involved in the teaching Genie in the 
werner grades. But we will keep these 

our in mind as influencing our thinking 
on grouping. 

But this individual learning is naturally 
affected by the conditions which prevail in 
the particular schoolroom in which the 
individual child is sitting. 

First of all, the number of children in 
a room has the gravest influence upon the 
individual child’s learning. When any 
person speaks about any teaching of read- 
ing, my first question always is, “How 
many children were there in the room?” 

Second, the materials available make all 
the difference in the world. So many plans 
require that many children be kept busy 
at their seats. But what materials are there 
to keep them busy? 

Third, the experience of the teacher is 
of major importance. We all know that 
a teacher of long and wide experience 
has a whole bagful of tricks to use in all 
emergencies. 

But the real test of a plan is how it 
works with the teacher of little or no 
experience. 

Fourth, an often controlling factor is 
local tradition, that is, the set of ideas 
which supervisors, teachers and parents 
have about how to teach reading. 

There are other conditions, but these 
four will do for our present discussion 
of grouping. 

Another and very subtle difference 
between us will result in varied judg- 
ments. We may have any of three different 
sets of children in mind. Some of us are 
actually thinking of the capable children 
who will eventually be among those who 
go through college. Others will be think- 
ing of the average group, rather letting 
the children above and below the average 
shift for themselves, since, after all, this 
is a democracy ruled by the average. And 
still others will think of every last, timid, 
helpless child and what is happening to 
him. This great difference between us in 
basic philosophy will result in the most 
surprising differences in conclusions. 

e can illustrate how these problems 
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work out if we consider for a moment the 
individual method in teaching reading 
that we are hearing so much about these 
days. By this method, each child gets a 
book at his learning level, that is, with 
only about three new words per page, and 
that really interests him. Each works by 
himself. The teacher circulates around the 
room, going to those who raise their 
hands for help, or stopping by those 
whom she thinks may need help. 

This is clearly individual learning. 

1. Each child is probably learning to 
like reading. 

2. Each child can ask for the meaning 
of a new word. 

3. Each child can be told sight words. 

4. Each child can be helped to use his 
own present sounding ability and to learn 
more of sounding. 

But what about our four conditions? 
First, if there are too many in the group, 
the teacher cannot get around to them. 
Second, the method is seriously damaged 
if there is not available a large number of 
books on interesting subjects at different 
levels of difficulty. Third, the inexperi- 
enced teacher may not be able to get the 
children to ask for help instead of just 
skipping, and she may not give the right 
help when she has a chance. Fourth, most 
supervisors have very different ideas as to 
what teaching reading means. 

Then how does individual teaching of 
reading affect the three sets of children we 
have mentioned? Clearly, this method is 
aimed at each individual child rather than 
just the superior group or just the average. 

Let us go now to the standard, tradi- 
tional method of three groups in the 
room. Please note that this method is 
principally based on the four conditions. 
First, it is said to fit best the common 
condition of too many children in a room. 

Second, the method of three groups 
means two groups at their seats. What 
about materials for them? Here is a great 
complaint by teachers everywhere. 

Third, the experience of the teacher. 
The three-group method in a room fits the 
three-group method used in most teacher 
training schools. In fact, most beginning 
teachers know nothing else. But the 
teacher in training too often has three 
groups, each of which is very small. She 
has had groups of three or five or six. Put 
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her in a large room with three groups of 
twelve each, and she may be lost. We are 
told she far too often reverts to military 
methods to keep control of conduct. 

Fourth, the views of the supervisor. 
The three-group method fits most super- 
visors’ plans. 

Let us now look at the three sets of 
children that were mentioned. First, those 
who favor only the superior children like 
the method, because the higher group is 
liberated to go as fast as they can. Second, 
those who think of the average say this 
system fits the average, for it frees them 
from the handicap both of the superior 
and of the slow, and lets them go at their 
own best speed. But third, what about the 

ple who want every individual child 
ooked after? They are quite unhappy 
about the three-group method. They are 
sure that putting children into the dummy 
group cripples their personalities perma- 
nently. They are sure that this method 
does not teach the slow group to read. 

The greatest problem with the three- 
group system arises, however, when we 
consider the four kinds of individual 
learning that we have listed. First, does 
this system teach the children to like 
reading? It may teach this to groups one 
and two, but we have yet to find it teach- 
ing it to the third group. 

Second, do three groups teach werd 
meanings? If all three groups read the 
same book, the word meanings would be 
taught three different times. But suppose 
the three groups read three different 
series of varying difficulty? Then each 
group gets different word meanings. 

Third, does the three-group system 
teach sight vocabulary? If the same words 
are emphasized three different times, then 
any children who are listening must know 
them. But it appears that the slow children 
still do not learn the sight words as they 
go along. 

Fourth, does the three-group system 
teach sounding? Somehow, the general 
three-group system fails out on teaching 
sounding. We know this, first, because the 
sounding workbooks bought by the 
schools by the thousands go over the same 
ae year after year. If the children 
earned them, they would not need to be 
repeated. Second, we know that the three- 
group system fails to teach all the children 
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sounding because in the middle grades a 
large per cent of the children either do 
not know or do not use sounding. 

Now, we come to our first suggestion 
for the grouping system. The present 
group system is chiefly on the basis of 
sight vocabulary. If you say one child can 
read a third reader and another can read 
only a first reader, you are usually talking 
about their use of sight vocabulary. At 
this level, laborious sounding is not the 
chief factor. Our suggestion is simply this. 
For the teaching of sounding, you need 
entirely different groups. One group is 
learning consonants, another group is 
learning vowels, another is learning 
digrams, and so on. So I would suggest 
that each child ought to be identified with 
two different groups. One would be the 
sight-grouping, “at another would be the 
sound-grouping. 

Now for our second basic suggestion 
for the grouping system. As I have said, 
in the primary grades, the grouping is 
chiefly on sight vocabulary. The children 
in the slow group are those who do not 
have sight vocabulary. But there is no 
excuse for this. We know what the 
common words are and we know how to 
teach them. There are many games to 
teach those common words. The children 
will play those games and teach one 
another the words. Then there will not be 
a slow section that does not know the 
common words. 

Now our third suggestion for the 
grouping system. We have plenty of data 
to prove that the typical primary room has 
in it from three to five grades of reading 
ability. Dividing it into three groups then 
still leaves in each group a full grade 
range or more. So the idea that grouping 
gives any kind of homogeneity is a False 
one. Wherever we see a group of children 
sitting together, they are far from alike 
either in liking to read, in word meanings, 
in sight vocabulary, or in sounding ability. 
So let us forever stop thinking that with 
any group we can ask all the children to 
do the same thing at the same time. 
Durrell says, ‘The advantage of grouping 
lies in the possibilities of adjusting the 
lesson to fit individual learning needs.” 


‘Donald D. Durrell, Improving Reading Instruction, 
pee, N.Y.: World Book Co., 1956, p. 


Note that grouping is for individual 
learning. 

Most important, however, than any 
suggestions I might make is the pattern 
of thinking we should use in attacking 
this as wei! as any problem in reading. 
First, there are the four kinds of indi- 
vidual learnings: liking to read, meaning 
vocabulary, sight vocabulary, and sound- 
ing. Second, there are four conditions that 
limit us: size of class, materials available, 
experience of teacher, and local tradition. 
And third, there are three points of view: 
valuing only the OT valuing chiefly 
the average, and valuing every child. Let 


this pattern be our guide in seeking to 


improve any and all methods for the 
teaching of reading in the primary grades. 


2. In the Intermediate Grades 


THROUGH SKILL-BUILDING MATERIALS 
Mary C. AUSTIN 


Whenever a discussion of skill-building 
materials takes place, heated arguments 
can be expected regarding the values of 
commercially produced workbooks as 
contrasted with the advantages of teacher- 
prepared materials. Such controversy 
ignores the fact that a well-planned read- 
ing program utilizes a variety of materials, 
including basic readers, guidebooks, work- 
books, teacher-made worksheets, library 
books, games, filmstrips, and others. The 
question with which we are really con- 
cerned, then, is not one of deciding 
whether or not to use one or two types of 
materials to the exclusion of all others, 
but how to make better use of the multi- 
tude of available materials to meet the 
needs, interests, and abilities of the chil- 
dren with whom we are working. 

An answer to this question must take 
into consideration that several important 
factors are involved, such as the teacher, 
the pupil, and the materials themselves. 
Let us examine each of these. 


The Role of the Teacher 


While school policies may determine 
the quantity and the quality of the reading 
materials found in the classroom, the 
effective use of these materials will 
depend to a great extent upon the teacher 
and her philosophy of the reading process. 
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If, for example, her concept of reading 
is so limited that her major teaching goals 
consist of helping children to recognize 
words accurately and independently and 
to grasp the meaning of what is read, she 
will tend to overemphasize word recogni- 
tion activities and the relatively simple 
comprehension skills of reading to locate 
details, to follow directions, and to recall 
events in correct sequence. If, on the other 
hand, the teacher has a broad concept of 
reading, she will provide practice in a 
greater variety of skills. She will make 
certain that the skill-building activities 
stimulate growth in the ability to antici- 
pate and infer meanings, to search for 
significant ideas, to appraise materials in 
the light of one’s own experiences and in 
terms of what others have said or written 
about the same topic, to think critically 
about the relevancy, the authenticity, and 
the importance of what is read, and to use 
other skills essential for the mature reader 
to possess. The teacher will keep before 
her at all times a master checklist of read- 
ing skills to pee her from allowing 
practice on a few types to overshadow the 
time and emphasis placed upon the others. 
Keeping definite goals of initeaivn in 
mind, the teacher next decides how skill- 
building materials can best help achieve 
those goals. She introduces skills in mean- 
ingful reading situations, extracts them 
for further practice, when necessary, and 
then makes certain that the skills function 
in other meaningful situations, as the need 
arises. She therefore uses skill-building 
materials for several purposes: (1) to 
extend and enrich the reading program; 
(2) to assist in diagnosing pupil diffi- 
culties; (3) to review skills previously 
introduced; (4) to provide for indi- 
vidual differences; and (5) to serve as the 
basis for further teaching and practice. 
Having carefully selected the materials 
to be used, the teacher knows that their 
proper introduction is important. She 
makes certain that the children clearly 
understand why the work is being done, 
what is to be done, and how it is to be 
done. Before the children are asked to 
complete the material, she builds readiness 
for the particular activity to be under- 
taken, and depending upon the level of 
independence of the children, she may 
take any of the following steps: (1) 
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discuss all of the work to be done, having 
the actual answers given orally; (2) doa 
portion of the work with the children; 
(3) work out the sample exercises; or 
(4) have individual children review the 
procedure for completing the material, if 
the process is a familiar one. 

Because the teacher knows that children 
learn by correcting their errors im- 
mediately, she provides time during the 
day when they can do this together. While 
the children’s responses are being evalu- 
ated, she indicates pupil strengths and 
weaknesses on a checklist of skills. At no 
time does she feel “guilty” for not having 
marked the practice materials at home, for 
she believes that her time can be used to 
better advantage by doing the kind of 
creative planning and devising of special 
materials that are adapted to individual 
pupils. Through an examination of the 
ded of skills contained in the workbook 
or guidebook accompanying the basic 
reader, she also capitalizes upon the 
sequential organization of skills by locat- 
ing materials at easier levels and gradually 
increases the level of difficulty as compe- 
tency in this skill becomes more advanced. 

Knowing that a teacher must be well 
acquainted with new materials, as well as 
the possibilities for their use, she will 
keep a file of resource materials in order 
to have at hand illustrative practice activi- 
ties at varying levels. She can then choose 
appropriate and interesting ones for a 
particular child or group. Periodically she 
re-evaluates her collection, adding or 
discarding certain ones according to her 


best judgment. 
The Role of the Pupil 


The teacher may possess an excellent 
egmsy J about the teaching of reading, 
ut if she does not know children in 
general and her group of pupils in 
particular, she will be unable to meet 
their needs. As soon as possible, therefore, 
she must identify the range of achieve- 
ment within the class and the specific 
strengths and weaknesses of each pupil. 
This information will enable her to build 
a realistic skills development program for 
each reading group. It will also aid her in 
knowing the kind and amount of practice 
that is required by individual members of 
the group. Observations of the children at 
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work will quickly show which ones are 
not being challenged because they have 
already mastered the skills involved. 
Other children will be seen to need ad- 
ditional practice materials similar to those 
in use. Such observations will help her to 
avoid the indiscriminate page by page as- 
signment of materials regardless of the 
a —s. needs. 

e child's learning is facilitated when 
certain conditions are present in the situa- 
tion. He learns best when the desire to 
read and to master particular skills is 
fostered through the reading of content 
related to his experiences. If the mate- 
rials are easily es i we and his reading 
skill is increased, the child’s learning is 
accelerated through his feeling of ac- 
complishment. Spaced reviews and the 
practice of skills in a variety of contexts 
will help to ensure mastery. The active 
participation of the child in planning and 
evaluating his reading is important. In 
some instances, the use of skill-building 
materials will be effective to the extent 
that a child constructs them himself, or 
assists in their construction. 


The Materials Themselves | 


A number of criteria should guide the 
teacher in the preparation or selection of 
reading materials: 


1. They should be in agreement with 
a broad philosophy of reading, with an 
emphasis upon reflective thinking rather 
than upon the mechanics of reading. 

2. bine should be based upon the 
most conclusive and pertinent research in 
the areas of reading instruction, the 
psychology of learning, and child develop- 
ment. 

3. They should be evaluated fre- 
quently as new materials become available 
to determine whether or not their con- 
tinued use is advisable. 

4. They should provide for the 
systematic, sequential development of 
reading skills. 

5. They should supplement the basic 
program by giving help in the specific 
areas needed by the child. 

In her daily appraisal of the material 
in use the teacher should ask: What are 
the reactions of the pupils to it? What 
skills, attitudes, and understandings are 
pupils developing as a result of their use 


of the material? Is the material too diffi- 
cult, or too easy, for the pupils? Are there 
other materials that would be more effec- 
tive in establishing the same skills? Is 
this the best time in the child’s reading 
development to present this material ? 


Conclusion 


The past decade has brought sharp 
criticism of our schools for their failure 
to teach all children to read well. Among 
the attacks are those directed against the 
available reading materials and their 
effective use in developing basic reading 
skills. In an era when the misuses of 
instructional materials seem to outweigh 
their intended use as valuable adjuncts to 
the reading program, it is essential that 
educators re-examine ways in which mate- 
rials can be used to best advantage and 
attempt to establish a balanced perspec- 
tive regarding their use. 

From the evidence at hand, there is 
every indication that skill-building mate- 
rials can be used effectively when they 
are selected wisely, when their purposes, 
values, and limitations are clearly under- 
stood by both teachers and pupils, and 
when their use does not dominate the 
time devoted to reading instruction. Mate- 
rials will be kept in proper — by 
teachers who fully realize the importance 
of listening, speaking, and observing as 
major contributors to the experiences 
which increase the reader's understanding 
and his ability to interpret, to react to, and 
to act upon what he reads. 


THROUGH EFFECTIVE CLASS 
ORGANIZATION 


EMMETT ALBERT BETTS 


How can basic reading skills be more 
effectively developed through class organ- 
ization? This question is an old one, 
beginning with the introduction of the 
concept of mass education. The history of 
education is, in fact, the story of the rise 
of regimentation and subsequent attempts 
to break the lock-step created in our 
classrooms. 

Of professional literature on this topic 
there is no shortage! Administrators have 
devised plans to regiment a whole school 
system into differentiating instruction. 
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Other educationists have experimented 
with grouping and individualized instruc- 
tion in the classroom. Today ardent pro- 
tagonists of some plans cause many 
teachers to approach the problem with 
mixed emotions.* 


Classroom Plans 


The above and other events appear to 
have stimulated experimentation on how 
to develop basic reading skills through 
effective classroom organization. Between 
1921 and 1938, three basic plans were 
oo (1) grouping on the basis of 
achievement, (2) grouping on the basis 
of pupil interests, and (3) individualized 
reading. Most of these plans also provided 
for the occasional, informal grouping of 
children who need special heip on blend- 
ing in phonics, outlining, or some other 
specific skill. All of them emphasized the 
role of the teacher in providing for indi- 
vidual differences. Variations of these 
three basic plans have been reported 
recently in a spate of articles. 


Grouping: Reading Levels 


Since basic textbooks in reading are 
used in most schools, grouping children 
by reading levels is a generally accepted 
practice. In the beginning, this plan was 
used primarily to do something for low 
achievers and slow learners. Gradually, 
however, the concept of helping a// the 
children in the class has emerged. 

There have been variations of the plan 
for grouping by reading levels. First, 
children in the primary grades and in the 
intermediate grades have been grouped by 
reading levels for pment, om pede 
ing instruction one period a day. While 
this plan may be better than regimenta- 
tion, it increases the chronological age 
range within a group, regiments the 
school schedule, introduces problems of 
the child's integrating his school experi- 
ences, and tends to divorce reading from 
the language arts and the rest of the cur- 
riculum, and often underemphasizes the 
tole of interests and motivation in learn- 
ing. In reality, this plan regiments 
differentiated instruction in the classroom, 


‘Emmett A. Betts, Foundations of Reading Instruction 
wih Emphasis on Differentiated Guidance, rev. ed. 
New York: American Book Company, 1957. 
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defeating accepted goals of reading 
instruction. 

In most schools today, however, chil- 
dren are grouped for reading instruction 
within the classroom. Three or more 
groups are organized to provide for the 
slow, average, and fast readers. How 
many groups are organized depends upon 
the professional competence of the 
teacher, the range of pupil abilities, and 
other factors. 

Effective grouping by reading levels 
embraces several important concepts: (1) 
independent reading level, (2) teaching, 
or instructional level, (3) listening, or 
hearing, comprehension level, (4) in- 
terest level, (5) directed reading-study 
activities, (6) etc. It is essential to the 
success of this plan, for example, that the 
teacher knows (1) how to estimate read- 
ing levels, and (2) how to guide the group 
from their teaching to their independent 
reading levels in each directed reading 
activity. While the sequential skill pro- 
gram is built into the teaching plans for 
different basic textbooks, this plan is 
effective to the degree that the teacher 
understands these concepts. 

Most teachers who group by reading 
levels also plan for (1) class projects, 
(2) free, or independent, reading, (3) 
small informal groups to — individuals 
with specific skill needs, and (4) group- 
ing in science, social studies, and other 
learning areas on the basis of interests. 

Grouping by reading levels, like all 
other plans, has its limitations. In the 
first place, there is a wide range of read- 
ing silities and interests within a reading 
group. The twelve-year range in a typical 
sixth grade, for example, poses some very 
real problems regarding (1) the number 
of groups, and (2) the availability of 
appropriate materials. Some teachers 
report they can manage no more than 
three groups, which, of course, does not 
meet the needs of all pupils in the class; 
other teachers can administer several 
— In addition, teachers are always 
searching for books, magazines, and other 
materials of interest to different indi- 
viduals in the class. A basic reader, for 
example, is written for a given age level, 
but some retarded readers may have 
mature interests and a very low level of 
reading ability. 
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Grouping: Interests 


It is a fairly common practice to organ- 
ize groups of children to pursue different 
interests. This is done in preparing a play, 
a dramatization, or a puppet show; in 
performing science experiments and pre- 
paring reports; in pursuing a unit of the 
social studies; and so on. This type of 
group activity extends reading into the 
heart of the curriculum, promotes the 
dynamic relationships between pupils, 
develops the ability to select and evaluate 
relevant materials and to draw conclu- 
sions, and motivates learning. Effective 
grouping in terms of interests usually 
requires considerable c/ass planning and 
evaluation as well as group and individual 
activities. 

Pupil selection of relevant topics of 
interests and readable materials—of books 
they want to read and can read—is basic 
to interest grouping. For self-selection of 
reading materials to operate effectively, 
however, the pupil needs (1) to have a 
firm grasp on the reality of his own read- 
ing abilities, and (2) to have clearly in 
mind the purposes of his contribution to 
the group undertaking. In other words, 
the pupil needs guidance; self-selection 
does not mean a laissez-faire, or “hands- 
off,” policy is followed by the teacher. 

Interest grouping, too, has its limita- 
trons: 

1. Teachers need to achieve a high 
level of competence to administer effec- 
tively the diverse activities of groups. 

2. More time is required for the 
teacher to plan when and how reading 
skills are developed and there is the ever- 
present possibility that skill development 
is haphazard rather than sequential. 


Individualized Reading 


The major goals of reading instruction 
are to help the child (1) mature in his 
interests, (2) make automatic his use of 
phonic and other word-learning skills, 
and (3) develop thinking and related 
abilities required for iedebeedonte in 
reading and study activities. The accept- 
ance of these goals—and they appear to 
be reasonable—requires systematic plan- 
ning: (1) for the sequential development 
of interests and skills, and (2) for self- 
selection when the child has achieved to 


the point where readable materials are 
available to him. 

In the 1930's a number of plans for 
individualizing reading was reported in 
grades one to six. These plans made use of 
“single copies of a large number of 
books” on the assumption that “learning 
to read is an individual job.” These plans 
provided for (1) informal estimation of 
reading levels, (2) records of daily or 
weekly progress, (3) ‘‘simple check ups” 
with emphasis on audience-type reading, 
(4) a wide range of references, fiction, 
and other materials, and (5) individual 
guidance combined with group and class 
instruction. 

Individualized reading is receiving in- 
creasingly popular approval. In fact, a 
relatively large amount of literature is now 
available, although the great bulk of it is 
an expression of opinion rather than 
validated facts. Probably no scholars in 
the psychology or pedagogy of reading, 
however, would recommend individual- 
ized reading as the sole basis for reading 
instruction. For that matter, very few 
teachers would go that far. 

Self-Selection. One of the outstanding 
merits of individualized reading is the 
emphasis on self-selection of independent 
reading. This emphasis can place a high 
value on pupil and peer motivation when 
appropriate group and class activities are 
planned around independent reading. The 
value is defaulted, however, when the 
child has to merely read to the teacher for 
five to fifteen minutes each week. 

Individual Development. Another sig- 
nificant merit of individualized reading 
is the opportunity for the child to proceed 
at his own omg This opportunity, too, is 
of high value when he is maturing in 
interests and acquiring the skills needed 
to satisfy those interests. But this oppor- 
tunity is denied pupils when they fail to 
get systematic guidance in the myriad of 
interests and skills they need for growth 
in reading. The extent to which indi- 
vidualized reading is developmental de- 
pends upon how expert the teacher is in 
providing for specific learnings, either 
through the use of a well-planned basic 
reader or some other equally well-planned 


uence. 
Individual Attention. A third merit of 
individualized reading is the attention 
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given to each child in the class. Of course, 
the value here depends upon the pro- 
fessional competence of the teacher. How- 
ever, there are very real limits to the 
amount of time a teacher has for twenty- 
five to forty pupils in a class. There is also 
a limit to the amount of time a teacher 
can give to reading instruction. There is 
always a need to help individuals in all 
curriculum areas, but can reading instruc- 
tion be effective when the child receives 
only seven to fifteen minutes of help a 
week ? 

Learner Needs. A fourth merit of indi- 
vidualized reading is the attention given 
to the specific needs of each pupil. In 
most plans, these needs in word-learning, 
thinking, and interests are identified in 
individual conferences and small group 
activities. Help is given to the child, who 
is motivated by an awareness of his needs, 
in both individual conferences, and small 
groups of pupils having common needs. 
For this purpose, basic readers and study 
books, special workbooks, and informal 
activities are used. 

How effectively individual needs are 
identified and provided for depends upon 
the professional insight of the ‘allen 
the adequacy and systematic use of in- 
formal inventories, the sequential intro- 
duction of new learnings in the instruc- 
tional material, and many other factors. 
Since individualized instruction is the goal 
of all plans for classroom organization, 
this problem of meeting individual needs 
is not peculiar to any one plan. 

Library Facilities. A fifth merit of indi- 
vidualized reading is the attention given 
to the need for a wide range of reference 
books, fiction, magazines, and newspapers. 
This wide range covers both interests and 
reading abilities. Since children, like 
adults, can read only that material which 
is available to them, the teacher uses all 
of her initiative in keeping a flow of 
books through the classroom from the 
school library, community library, homes, 
and other sources. 

Individual and Group Activities. Fortu- 
nately, there are few teachers willing to 
depend upon individualized instruction 
alone. All master teachers provide for 
individualized reading. But they also use 
class activities to plan and evaluate pro- 
jects. They plan for grouping by reading 
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levels and interest areas. They know that 
having a child read to them only every 
fourth or fifth day would not make sense 
to an educational psychologist, a compe- 
tent businessman, or a parent. 


Summary 


To find one plan of class organization 
to be executed effectively by all teachers 
with all children is as difficult as finding 
a word to rhyme with orange. The pur- 
pose of class organization is to provide 
equal learning opportunities for all -bil- 
dren in the classroom—to promote better 
learning conditions in all curriculum 
areas. This #s a worthy goal of reading 
instruction, but the fact remains that a 
few children need special services; for 
example, the mentally limited, the brain 
injured, the emotionally disabled.? 

Discussions of interests, phonics, think- 
ing, group dynamics, oo | other crucial 
elements in education are so much prattle 
when the child is frustrated in a regi- 
mented classroom. Therefore, the purpose 
of any plan for differentiating instruction 
is to reach the individual in the group, 
where he is in attitudes and skills. 

When the last word is written on the 
topic, it will be seen that differentiated 
instruction reflects an attitude toward the 
individual. In our democracy, individuals 
have equal opportunities to participate in 
government. It has long been the respon- 
sibility of teachers—dedicated to the 
concept of democracy—to provide equal 
learning opportunities for all children in 
the classroom. 


3. In Junior High School 


THROUGH SKILL-BUILDING MATERIALS 
A. STERL ARTLEY 


This speaker shall exercise the pre- 
rogative of adapting the assigned topic 
to his particular orientation. In doing so 
he shall restate it as follows: ‘“Develop- 
ing Basic Reading Skills, Abilities, and 
Understandings in Junior High School 
Through Various Types of Materials.” In 
making this change he shall avoid the 
controversy as to whether reading compe- 

2Emmett A. Betts, “What About Individual Differ- 


ences in Reading?”,, The ABC Language Arts Bulletin, 
Vil, No. 1. New York: American Book Company, 1957. 
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tence is the product of the application of 
specific skills, or whether, as a thinking 
process, it is the result of the use of more 
generalized abilities, understandings, and 
insights as well. 

Of the designing and publishing of 
materials there seems to be no end. This is 
an advantage to the junior high teacher 
for it gives her a wide range of materials 
from which to select according to her 
purposes and the needs of the children. 
In fact the selection is so wide that this 
yom shall attempt to refer to only a 
ew types as illustrations. In each case he 
shall attempt to point out the use and 
advantage of the materials and their 
limitations, if such exists. Wherever he 
refers to specific titles he shall do so not 
because he is recommending them but 
because these particular books are typical 
of the group he is discussing. 

In the dest place he might refer to 
materials having as their express purpose 
skill review and development. Baste Read- 
ing Skills for Junior High School Use 
(Scott, Foresman), or Wood and Bar- 
row's Reading Skills (Holt) are examples 
of this group. An examination shows that 
in each case a wide range of skills is taken 
up. Word analysis, vocabulary building, 
deriving sentence and paragraph meaning, 
forming sensory imagery, developing rate 
of comprehension, oe | making use of 
reference materials are areas in which 
instruction is specifically given. Short 
reading passages are followed by practice 
exercises designed to develop fluency 
and proficiency. 

Such materials as these are very useful 
in reviewing and reteaching needed skills 
during any one of the junior high years. 
In many cases there are pupils whose 
further work will be impaired because 
they are deficient in one or several basic 
abilities. On the basis of subjective and 
objective tests the teacher can determine 
those pupils who are in need of such 
reteaching and can provide for their needs 
through individual or small group instruc- 
tion. In other cases the teacher may 
discover that for one cause or another 
the whole group may need systematic 
review of basic skills In such a case this 
type of material is useful because the 
whole gamut of essential skills is system- 
atically reviewed. 


It should be pointed out, however, the 
practice materials in this group are de- 
signed particularly as ‘‘booster’’ or review 
programs. Their purpose is not that of 
providing a systematic, sequential pro- 
gram leading to higher Mee of at wk 
growth. They do not comprise the basis 
of a developmental program. They are 
very useful for the purpose for which 
they are intended, however. 

Somewhat different from the materials 
described above are those that provide for 
continued development of skills and 
understandings as well as for review of 
lower level abilities. These materials may 
be provided in one, two, three, or four 
book series. Their reading content is of 
various types—literary, story, factual, and 
even pictorial. Usually each story or 
account is followed by a series of 
exercises designed to develop the ability 
to skim, to read for details, to secure main 
ideas, to increase rate of comprehension, 
and the like. As examples of this type we 
might refer to Hovious, Flying the Print- 
ways (Heath), or Murphy, et al, Le?’s 
Read Series, Books 1, 2, 3, 4 (Holt). 

Materials such as these are sufficiently 
flexible that they might be used in several 
ways. The single book such as Hovious 
could be used in any one of the junior 
high years as part of the work in English 
or language arts. Preferably it should be 
used in grade VII so as to equip the 
young reader with the reading abilities 
that he will need in junior high school. 
The three- or four-book series on the 
other hand provides a book for each of 
the junior high years thus permitting a 
continuous program. Though obviously 
any type of material used will need to be 
selected in terms of the reading levels of 
the children represented in the group, it is 
observed that in some cases the content is 
obviously designed to have low difficulty 
and high interest, thus meeting the needs 
of the more immature readers in the 
group. In such cases, it might be neces- 
sary to supplement the program with 
more challenging materials for the mature 
readers. 

Though these materials may be thought 
of as developmental, that is, giving atten- 
tion to continuous and sequential growth 
toward increasingly higher levels of 
maturity, they do lack the continuity that 
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is provided in basal programs having 
materials on the junior high level. They 
are constructed with only the junior high 
school years in mind, and are divorced 
from any program that has gone before or 
from any that may follow. 

Possibly in the same category as the 
materials just discussed is the Students’ 
Edition of the Reader’s Digest. The wide 
variety of interests and levels of ability 
represented in the articles make it pos- 
sible to use this program on any secondary 
school level. Over a period of a year, 
literally all of the important reading 
skills and understandings are utilized and 
taught. Moreover, it covers the language 
areas of writing, speaking, and listening 
as well as reading. Another advantage of 
this program is that it provides continu- 
ously fresh and up-to-date content with a 
well organized teacher's guide to aid in its 
effective use. 

Possibly the most effective develop- 
mental reading program on the junior 
high level is that provided in the extended 
elementary program which provides for 
continuous and sequential reading growth 
from grade I through the junior high 
years, or at least up to the ninth grade, 
which in some organizational plans marks 
the beginning of senior high school. A 
number of basic programs, Scott, Fores- 
man and Macmillan being examples, have 
a basic program extended into junior high 
school. The outline of the skills and 
abilities treated shows that though the 
maintenance of lower level abilities is 
definitely a part of the program, more 
attention is given to promoting higher 
levels of reading growth particularly as 
it relates to the thinking side of reading. 
Such areas as these are considered, for 
example: identifying elements of style, 
evaluating and reacting to ideas in the 
light of the author's purpose, recognizing 
connotations and denotations of words, 
making judgments, and drawing conclu- 
sions. These programs usually provide a 
comprehensive teacher's manual with 


detailed lesson plans or helps as well as 
bibliographies of materials for extended 
and supplementary reading. 

As has been indicated these types of 
materials have as their outstanding ad- 
vantage the built-in provision for a con- 
tinuous and sequential program from 
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grade I through grades VIII or IX. Each 
instructional level serves as a readiness 
for each subsequent level, while each 
subsequent level builds toward increas- 
ingly higher levels of reading maturity. 
The value of such an organization is 
obvious in providing continuous reading 
growth. 

The promotion of reading and study 
skills in and through the content areas is 
coming to be recognized as a function of 
the junior high reading program. Much 
of the growth in reading ability in science 
and social studies, for example, comes 
through the application of general 
abilities such as those required in word 
recognition, comprehension, and vocabu- 
lary development to more or less special- 
ized subject-matter content. There are, 
however, skills and abilities that are 
uniquely related to reading in a particular 
area—the reading of maps and charts in 
social studies, reading to Follow directions 
in science, and understanding the special- 
ized vocabulary in mathematics are ex- 
amples. Such specialized abilities can be 
developed best within the context of the 
particular area being studied. 

For these reasons well constructed 
content area materials now provide built- 
in provisions for reading skill develop- 
ment. The Rand McNally Social Studies 
Series, for example, and the Scott, Fores- 
man Basic Studies in Science for a 
High School have at the end of each 
chapter or section exercises in vocabulary 
development, comprehension, problem 
solving, reaction, and suggestions for 
related reading. 

One finds, however, that one of the 
difficulties encountered in the use of these 
materials is to get the teachers to make 
use of these sections for the development 
of reading skills. There seems to be the 
feeling on the part of some that merely 
having the children acquire facts so that 
they can be used in the discussion or 
recitation is all that is involved in good 
teaching. Until teachers and adminis- 
trators alike recognize that growth toward 
maturity in getting the author’s meaning, 
reacting to it critically, and integrating 
the ideas with past experience is part and 
parcel of good teaching, as well as good 
reading instruction, the time that authors 
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take to construct well-integrated textual 
materials will go for naught . 

Though trade books and supplementary 
materials are not usually thought of in 
the category of skill development mate- 
rials, the fact remains that reading these 
materials does give the young reader 
practice in applying skills and abilities, 
regardless of where they have been 
taught. He learns to read by reading. 

Within the last few years many fine 
books have been published on the junior 
high level that entice the interest of the 
reluctant reader as well as extend the 
interests and challenge the abilities of the 
more mature reader. The American 
Adventure Series (Wheeler), the Unitext 
Series (Row, Peterson) in science and 
social science, and the delightful Land- 
mark Books (Random House) are 
merely examples of the kinds of things 
that are available for the young ado- 
lescent. Excellent bibliographies have 
been developed, too, to aid teachers in 
ordering materials and in suggesting 
books on various reading levels to young 
people who have particular interests. One 
finds particularly useful Strang’s Gate- 
ways to Readable Books (Wilson), and 
the periodically revised lists of the 
American Library Association (Chicago), 
and the National Council of Teachers of 
English (Champaign). 

Promoting growth in reading on the 
junior high school level should not suffer 
today for the lack of materials, for they 
are available on all levels, and in all types, 
for all purposes. What we need more than 
anything is to understand the need and 
place for continued reading growth on 
this level, and to realize that the reading 
needs of adults can be met only with 
continued instruction beyond the elemen- 
tary level. The materials are available to 
accomplish this end. 


THROUGH EFFECTIVE CLASS 
ORGANIZATION 


CONSTANCE M. McCULLOUGH 


Class organization is not an empty 
structure into which one moves with one’s 
furniture only to find that the sofa does 
not fit and that the only place for the 
grand piano is the central hall. It is rather 


a matter of tailoring the architecture to 
the furniture that we intend to use and to 
the people who propose to use it. Hence, 
it is scarcely sensible to talk about organ- 
ization without first considering the pur- 
poses for which one is organizing. 

Let us assume that a junior high school 
staff knows that reading skills must be 
continuously built in order to grow, and 
must be continuously maintained if they 
are not to deteriorate. Let us assume 
further that the staff believes every stu- 
dent, not just the retarded or the gifted, 
should have the opportunity to extend and 
maintain his skills, not only by his own 
trial and error but through the teacher's 
professional assistance. Each teacher, 
therefore, makes steady provision in his 
classroom for such growth and mainte- 
nance. 

Different students in a class in this 
junior high school read with understand- 
ing different levels of material. They can- 
not be expected to learn new skills or 
refresh old ones on material whose 
vocabulary and complexity are beyond 
their current achievement. For this reason 
the first task of the teacher is to determine 
the level at which each student may find it 
possible to learn something new and to 
recharge the learnings to which he has 
previously been exposed. Let us suppose 
that the teacher has obtained sample 
paragraphs of material at successive levels 
of difficulty, has had the students read the 
paragraphs silently and write answers to 
questions on the meanings of the passages 
which could be derived from an adequate 
reading. Suppose he has thus found in the 
case of each student the point beyond 
which that student cannot read for major 
kinds of understanding. 

The teacher compares the result of his 
homemade test with other pieces of 
evidence that he has of the student's 
competence in reading. He is mindful of 
the fact that total scores on standardized 
tests do not indicate reading levels ac- 
curately, that study of the contents of the 
tests often does; but, above all, that 
failure to determine the proper level of 
material at which each student can learn 
is a good way to make a failure of class 
organization, too. 

If the lowest student in the class is third 
grade in achievement, while the highest 
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is twelfth grade, the span is probably 
much too great for the class to learn much 
together through one piece of reading 
material. Besides, the learning rates are 
probably very different, so that students 
would progress at unequal rates even 
though they might be started together. In 
case of such a wide span, the teacher plans 
to have several levels of material, each 
group of students studying at a given 
level and discussing their results together. 
If, on the other hand, the students are 
very close in achievement—say within 
two grades of each other—it may be 
possible to use one level of material for 
systematic growth and maintenance of 
many aspects of reading skill, providing 
that that level is easy enough for the 
poorest reader in the class. 

So, in the one case, the teacher has the 
class organized into groups at different 
levels of material (Achievement Group- 
ing), whereas, in the other case, he has 
the class meeting as a whole. In both cases, 
the class is organized to have, at frequent, 
regular intervals throughout the school 
term or year, opportunities to extend and 
strengthen the wide variety of reading 
skills for which the teacher is responsible 
in his subject area. The teacher does not 
telescope all of this training into the first 
six weeks of school. Neither does he give 
all of one kind of training the first month, 
all of another the second, and so on; for 
in this manner he would only insure that 
the students forget in nine months what 
they learned in the first, in eight months 
what they learned in the second, and 
so on. 


Skill-building material such as_ that 
described by Dr. Artley may be used for 
this reading diet. I should like to point 
out that the magic is not in the material 
itself or in the scoring or record-keeping 
by the student, but lies in a combination 
of the regularity of the practice, the self- 
scoring, the record-keeping, and particu- 
larly the understanding, through group 
discussions and student-teacher confer- 
ences, of the reasons why a student's 
answers are right or wrong. So often we 
provide time for exercise, scoring, record- 
ing, and watch progress, but do nothing 
ourselves to help the student gain insight 
into the techniques he needs to use to 
arrive, Say, at a proper statement of a 


main idea or a sound inference or a wise 
judgment of the author's purpose. In 
some of our classrooms, chance does more 
than its share of the work. 

There must be, then, a discussion time, 
when students within a group talk over 
their responses, when the teacher moves 
from group to group to gain a general 
overview of needs, or stays with one or 
two groups during a period while other 
groups or individuals work independently. 

Another as of class organization 
grows out of the strengths and weaknesses 
which certain students show in different 
types of reading skill. If the teacher has 
formulated the questions on his home- 
made test of saad level to represent a 
variety of abilities in comprehension and 
interpretation, he already has some evi- 
dence that Bill is able to get main ideas 
but is very inaccurate in noting details; 
that Esther can tell facts but hasn’t the 
slightest idea of their import; that Jerry 
may be rusty on cause and effect, and so 
on. Ideally, a student should be able to 
do, with comparable effectiveness, major 
kinds of thinking in material on or below 
his level. 

The teacher notes these pieces of evi- 
dence in the tests he has given, and sup- 
plements them with other casual observa- 
tions during the course. In addition, he 
gives skills-inventory tests in special areas 
to discover, for example, whether the 
student knows word analysis techniques, 
study techniques, and ways of deriving 
word meanings. The students help to 
score the tests and discuss with the teacher 
the meaning of the results. Each student, 
with the teacher, plans an attack on his 
specific needs. The teacher charts these 
needs for each member of the class for 
his own use in planning future lessons. 

At this point, class organization takes 
various forms. The teacher meets with 
certain students to give them instruction 
in the area of their common needs (special 
needs grouping). Students who have 
shown strength in a given skill are paired 
with students who are poor in it (tutorial 
grouping), or one student who knows a 
technique demonstrates it for those who 
need help, or leads a group exercise in it. 
Students who need the same kind of 
exercise are paired (team grouping), 
working together as a team—leaning on 
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each other for confidence. In either tutorial 
or team grouping, the task must be clearly 
defined, the roles of the eer seme 
clearly understood, the time limited and 
the outcome must be understood; other- 
wise, much of the time is wasted. 

Basic reading skills are to be fostered 
not only by deliberate exercise but also 
by incidental use in the activities of the 
day. Such activities may require days of 
individual work in which, perhaps, every- 
one in the class is pursuing his reading 
alone. The teacher confers with indi- 
viduals or groups of students on the 
problems they encounter. Two or more 
students may become associated with the 
same piece of research or the same central 
interest (research or interest grouping) 
and do their work partly together—in 
class and in the ween Ms they 
present their final product to the class as 
a whole. The teacher and librarian give 
assistance in finding materials which the 
students of different levels of reading 
achievement within such a group can read. 

The success of such class organization 
for teaching reading skills depends upon 
several considerations: 


1. The teacher should have access to, 
or should invent, materials which will 
give the desired reading experiences. 

2. The teacher should know, or learn, 
how to teach the skills, and have at hand 
the manuals for his grade level as well as 
those of the earlier grade for reference to 
skills-inventories and teaching techniques. 

3. The students should help in scoring, 
record-keeping, housekeeping, planning 
and executing activities, not only for 
motivation but also as an aid to the 
teacher. 

4. Whenever feasible, class meetings 
should be terminated with a discussion of 
the work of the next day, so that students, 
knowing what they are to do, can start to 
work immediately on entering the room 
the next day. 

5. There must be an understanding of 
acceptable behavior during different types 
of activity, if good working conditions are 
to be maintained. 

6. The teacher must respect his own 
limits of tolerance for complexity of 
organization, and make changes gradually. 
He must not mistake his initial clumsiness 


or timidity for proof that variety of class 
organization is impossible for him. 

The teacher who moves into a class so 
structured should find “the sofa fitting, 
the piano suitably placed, and the oc- 
cupants well accommodated.” 


4. In Senior High School 
THROUGH SKILL-BUILDING MATERIALS 
NILA BANTON SMITH 


Sputnik ushered in the space age. The 
space age calls for super-scientists, super- 
mathematicians, super-citizens. Increased 
reading skill is a prerequisite in aiding all 
of these different people to become super. 
And the soothing and recreatory effects of 
literature will be needed in relieving the 
tensions of these space-age people while 
they are becoming super a ia the years 
ahead when they will have increasing 
leisure time at their disposal. All of these 
developments call for super-reading skills, 
which will result only when we have 
continued teaching of reading throughout 
the high school years. For these reasons 
the use of skill-building materials for 
developing basic reading skills in senior 
high school has become a very important 
consideration. 

There are three different types of skill- 
building materials available for senior 
high school use: reading skill books, study 
skill books with some reading skill 
exercises in them, and professional books 
for teachers to use in developing reading 
skills. Space does not permit reference to 
all published materials under these head- 
ings. A few representative books of each 
type will be mentioned. 


Reading Skill Books 
One of the earlier series of reading 


skill books published for high school use 
was Getting the Meaning,’ by W. S. 
Guiler and J. H. Coleman. The series 
consists of three books. Book III is 
recommended for eleventh and twelfth 
grades. This book consists of a series of 
short articles of from one to three para- 
graphs, each of which is followed by a 
meaning exercise. 

A very popular series that appeared in 





‘Walter S. Guiler and John H. Coleman, Getting the 
Meaning, Chicago: J. P. Lippincott, 1940. 
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1946 was Modern Reading,*? Books 1, 2 
and 3. Book 3 can be used in senior high 
school. This book contains a series of 
selections each of which covers two pages. 
Each selection is followed with a page of 
exercises organized under the headings: 
Understanding Ideas, Interpreting Ideas, 
Organizing Ideas, Understanding Words, 
and Studying Words. 

The S. R. A. Better Reading Books by 
Elizabeth A. Simpson* were published in 
1950-51. These books are widely used in 
high schools. Book 3 is especially ap- 
propriate for senior high school; Book 2 
can also be used at this level. The books 
are adapted for use with the reading rate 
accelerator, but they can be used without 
an accelerator. The content of the books 
consists of two-page high-interest selec- 
tions, each of which is followed by two 
pages of multi-choice exercises. 


Ruth Strang‘ recently published a book 
directed toward the purpose of improving 
reading in secondary schools. The nature 
of the content is that of lectures or in- 
formative articles directed to the student 
and telling him how to read in connection 
with the topic being discussed. Each selec- 
tion is followed by a space for recording 
“Number of seconds required to read this 
article;” and by a multiple-choice check of 
comprehension. 

A hard-covered skill book for high 
school use has just been published by 
Evelyn Nielson Wood and Marjorie West- 
cott Barrows® and is titled Reading Skills. 
The content consists of discussions on how 
to read, selections to read, and exercises 
based on the selection. It treats such topics 
as “Eye Training, Phrase and Sentence 
Reading, Phonics, Suffixes, Prefixes, Latin 
and Greek Stems, Vocabulary Develop- 
ment, Getting the Thought from Sen- 
tences and Paragraphs.” 


Study Skill Books 


Some very good study skill books have 
been published, most of which do not 
include the word “‘reading’’ in their titles 


otledern Reading, Columbus: Charles E. Merrill Co., 


Elizabeth A. Simpson, S.R.A. Better Reading Books, 
Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1950-51. 

‘Ruth Strang, Study Type of Reading Exercises, rev. 
ed., New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1956. 

SEvelyn Nielsen Wood and Marjorie Westcott Bar- 
rows, Reading Skills, New York: Henry Holt, 1958. 





but which treat reading skills as an 
integral part of many of the study tech- 
niques which they discuss. 

One of the earliest of these books was 
the How to Study Handbook written by 
Robert W. Frederick.* The content of this 
book consists almost entirely of expository 
comment telling the student what he 
should do and how he should do it. 
Exercises for the students to work are not 
very numerous. The book, however, con- 
tains many excellent ideas. It was a 
pioneer in the field and a forerunner of 
other study skill books which have 
followed. 

Francis P. Robinson's book titled Effec- 
tive Study’ is the one that introduced the 
famous Survey Q3R formula as a method 
of studying in textbooks. In addition to 
explaining the Survey Q3R formula, Dr. 
Robinson treats reading skills in a chapter 
on “Reading Ability” and in one on ‘‘Pre- 

aring Reports.” The remainder of the 
90k is concerned with the more general 
study skills. 

Better Reading and Siudy Habits* by 
Victor H. Kelley and Harry A. Greene 
was published in 1947. Part I of this book 
is concerned primarily with reading per 
se, while Part II has to do with more 
general study skills and habits. The text 
in Part I is almost equally divided between 
discussions about reading skills and 
exercises to use in applying these skills. 

One of the most recent of the study 
skill books to a is How to Study 
written by Dr. Pa C. Preston and Dr. 
Morton Botel.® is book, unlike the 
other two study skill books discussed, 
contains a maximum of exercises and a 
minimum of discussion. Like the other 
two study skill books and as one would 
expect, the larger portion of the book is 
devoted to study habits and study tech- 
niques not concerned with reading. There 
are some chapters, however, directly con- 
cerned with study skills in reading. Chap- 
ter 3 titled “The Mastery Technique” 
deals with a modified version of the 


‘Robert W. Frederick, How to Study Handbook, New 
York: Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1938. 

"Francis P. Robinson, Effective Study, New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1946. 

"Victor H. Kelley and Harry A. Greene, Better Read- 
ing and Study Habits, Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book 
Co., 1947. 

*Ralph C. Preston and Morton Botel, How fo Study, 
Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1956. 
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Survey Q3R formula. The authors of this 
book teach students to use these four steps 
in studying textbooks: (1) Previewing, 
(2) Reading, (3) Note-taking, (4) 
Remembering. Some of the other chapters 
indirectly develop reading skills. 


Professional Books 


There are a few professional books for 
teachers that are helpful in building basic 
skills in reading at the senior high level. 


One of the first of these to appear was 
Developmental Reading in High School 
by Guy L. Bond and Eva Bond." Insofar 
as skill development is concerned specifi- 
cally this book gives helpful suggestions 
concerning the teaching of oral reading, 
silent reading, differentiated attack, read- 
ing in content subjects, independence in 
reading, and vocabulary devdpenet. 

A very comprehensive book on high 
school reading is titled Problems in the 
Improvement of Reading written by Ruth 
Strang, Constance McCullough and Ar- 
thur Traxler.*? This book deals with skill 
development and other aspects of reading 
in its three parts: “Part One, The Whole 
School Program,” “Part Two, Reading in 
the Content Fields,’ and “Part Three, 
Appraisal and Remediation.” This is an 
extremely helpful book filled with 
practical and usable suggestions. 

Another very valuable book for high 
school teachers of reading is Helping 
High-School Students Read Better by 
Elizabeth A. Simpson.’? Among the very 
practical chapters directed specifically 
toward skill-building activities are chap- 
ters titled, respectively: How Can the 
Teacher Train Students in Basic Read- 
ing Abilities? How Can Subject-Matter 
Teachers Aid Students to Read Better? 
and How Can the English Teacher Help 
Students to Read Better? For anyone who 
is planning to start a reading skill de- 
velopment program in high school this 
professional book is a must. 

There are other excellent materials to 


"Guy L. Bond and Eva Bond, Developmental Read- 
ing in High School, New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1941. 

"Ruth Strang, Constance McCullough and Arthur 
Traxler, Problems in the Improvement of Reading, New 
York: McGraw Hill Book Co., 1946 (Revised 1955). 

“Elizabeth A. Simpson, Helping High-School Stu- 
psa yg Better, Chicago: Science Reseorch Associ- 
otes, . 


use in developing basic reading skills in 
senior high school. Space limitations, how- 
ever, prevent discussion of these addi- 
tional books. 


Use of Skill-Building Materials 


A few suggestions might be made in 
regard to the use of these skill-building 
materials: 

First, choose a skill-building book 
carefully in terms of the reading level of 
students who are to use it. In planning to 
use any skill development book in senior 
high, the teacher needs first to ‘‘try on the 
book to see how it fits.” Tests do not pin- 
point individual grade levels in aatee 
exactly, senior high school textbooks do 
not represent any one specific grade level 
exactly, and certainly all senior high school 
students within a given grade are not at 
the same achievement level in reading. 

Some of the skill books I have men- 
tioned come in a series. In working with 
certain groups of senior high school stu- 
dents it may be better to use the first book 
of the series rather than the last one. It 
is advisable to have the students, with 
whom you plan to use a skill-building 
book, do little samplings of oral reading 
from different books, followed by literal 
comprehension and interpretation ques- 
tions. Then select the skill book which is 
easy enough for them to read without 
frustration but which still offers a chal- 
lenge from the standpoint of offering 
possibilities in new learning elements and 
experiences. 

Secondly, the teacher needs to work 
with the students in using skill-building 
books if the greatest amount of value is 
derived from them. She often should 
develop new skill concepts, and explain 
procedures before students begin work 
with a page. She needs to supervise them 
while they are doing their work to see 
that they use the new technique rather 
than resorting to some old and less effi- 
cient procedures which they may have 
become habituated in using. And finally 
she needs to check the results of their 
work with them, having each student 
correct his own errors. In other words the 
teacher should teach with the use of the 
skill book and not expect the material 
itself to do the whole job. 

Thirdly, there should be some follow- 
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up to see that students apply skills learned 
or reviewed in their skill books to their 
study in other fields. If the English or 
reading teacher is using a skill-develop- 
ment book in reading with a certain group, 
then probably all of the other teachers 
who have this same group should have a 
copy of this book, should follow along 
the progress of the students in using this 
book, and should see that they make ap- 
propriate applications of the skills they 
are learning to their study in the respec- 
tive subject fields. 

In summing up, it might be said that 
skill-building materials can be used most 
effectively in developing basic reading 
skills in senior high school when: (1) 
they are carefully chosen in terms of the 
instructional reading level of students 
who use them; (2) when the teacher 
teaches with the use of the skill books 
rather than just handing them out for 
independent use by the students; and (3) 
when all teachers combine efforts in aiding 
students to carry over and apply to their 
respective subject fields, the reading skills 
which are given practice in the skill-build- 
ing books. 


THROUGH EFFECTIVE CLASS 
ORGANIZATION 


ELIZABETH A. SIMPSON 


Continuing reading instruction in an 
organized program beyond the elementary 
school is essential for developing more 
effective basic reading skills in the 
secondary school. Likewise, organized 
sequential series of activities in teaching 
reading in senior high school comprise a 
vital part of the curriculum to better 
prepare young people how to /ive and 
think outside of school—at home, on the 
job, and in the community. 

There is a growing concern among 
high-school administrators and teachers 
about their students’ reading abilities. 
Many high-school students are handi- 
capped in learning and achieving at levels 
commensurate with their individual 
capacities by inadequate reading abilities. 
The frustration that sometimes accom- 
panies lack of adequate achievement is 
frequently an added complicating factor. 


Classification of Reading Abilities 


With our compulsory laws of school 
attendance, slow learners now stay in 
school longer than ever before. This fact 
and an increasing school-age population 
have extended the range of reading 
ability in the high school. This makes 
effective plans for grouping students with 
similar needs desirable for most effective 
instruction in reading. 

Basic to the success of any reading pro- 
gram is the need to identify each student's 
strengths and weaknesses. Effective teach- 
ing of reading requires that students’ 
abilities first be properly identified and 
then classified, inasmuch as reading train- 
ing must begin at the student's ae 
reading level. Good school and class 
organization involves the problem of 
classifying students so they may be most 
effectively taught. The proper classifica- 
tion and organization of students for their 
reading training is a problem of making 
possible better instruction adjusted to both 
group and individual needs. Far too 
frequently reading needs are identified, 
but the inclusion and implementation of 
organized reading programs in the high- 
school curriculum are sometimes the most 
perplexing problems confronting admin- 
istrators and teachers. Any student not 
rezding up to his capacity is in a sense a 
deficient reader and in need of further 
reading training. This applies to superior 
readers who are not reading up to expec- 
tancy, as well as to those who are quite 
inadequate readers. 

The spectrum of reading abilities by the 
time students reach high school is com- 
prised of many varied levels of reading 
achievement. This spectrum exists in the 
reading classes as well as in the subject 
matter courses, unless careful classification 
and grouping have been done. Admin- 
istrators and teachers must give careful 
consideration to grouping in their efforts 
to better adjust reading instruction to 
individual group needs. 

The two major plans of organization to 
be evaluated are heterogeneous and homo- 
geneous Classes. If reading classes are 
heterogeneous in nature, the range of 
reading abilities represented may be as 
great as twelve years. This imposes an 


'G. H. Reavis, nizing the School, Chicago: Field 
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almost insurmountable instructional hur- 
dle for the reading teacher in adjusting 
methods and materials to such varied 
reading needs. Although there is no such 
thing as a truly homogeneous group, care- 
ful classification and subsequent grouping 
of students with similar strengths and 
weaknesses for reading training will in- 
crease the effectiveness of instruction. 
Careful grouping is based upon truly 
democratic principles of helping each stu- 
dent develop at the level commensurate 
with his capacity and abilities. At the 
present time there is a greater trend 
toward homogeneous grouping for train- 
ing in the language arts. 

When a class presents heterogeneous 
needs, the instructor will find it practical 
to do some grouping within the class. The 
number of groups depends upon the range 
of needs represented, and the effectiveness 
with which the instructor can handle the 
smaller groups. In the elementary school 
the concept of grouping within the class 
is well established; therefore, a number 
of secondary instructors are looking to 
elementary teachers for guidance in 
grouping. 

An important factor in all grouping is 
the element of flexibility. Grouping must 
be kept flexible with mobility among 


groups. 
Planning High-School Reading Programs 


It is impossible to think of effective 
class organization for developing basic 
reading skills without first considering 
what constitutes an effective high-school 
reading program. There is no one best 
plan of organization that meets the diverse 
needs of all secondary schools. The author 
has studied a variety of reading Tes aoe 
that already are functioning effectively.? 
However, fundamental to the success of 
all reading programs are two basic require- 
ments: (1) readiness on the part of all or 
most of the teachers to want to help young 
people become more effective readers, and 
(2) enthusiasm for the program on the 
part of the school administrator. 

The details involved in planning and 
organizing an effective naling rogram 
merit the careful consideration of a read- 

2Elizabeth A. Simpson, Helping High-School Students 
Read Better, Chicago: Science Research Associates, 
1954, pp. 93-142. 


ing improvement committee. Rotating 
teacher and administrative membership on 
this committee will actively challenge the 
interest of more representatives from both 
groups. Questions Pasic to planning effec- 
tive reading programs include the follow- 
ing: At what grade level or grade levels 
should the program be started? Should 
the program be voluntary or compulsory 
or include both kinds of classes? For what 
kind of readers is the program being 
designed: the poorest, the average, or the 
superior readers ? What is an effective plan 
for grouping to obtain the best results? 
How can the program better meet indi- 
vidual needs? What are the most effective 
methods for teaching high-school students 
to become more proficient readers? What 
reading materials are the most suitable? 
How can the success of the program best 
be evaluated? What teachers have the 
greatest responsibility for providing read- 
ing instruction? What constitutes a well- 
balanced reading program? The answers 
to these and other questions will predicate 
the nature of the reading program. 

A study of high-school reading pro- 
grams already im action demonstrates 
various types of effective plans of class 
organization. The most pertinent charac- 
teristics of each plan will be indicated. 
Not all types of secondary school reading 
oe ager can be described within the 
imits of this paper. 


Reading Programs in Action 


The voluntary developmental reading 
program is a plan that frequently provides 
a way for initiating organized reading 
instruction in the high school. The pro- 
gram is voluntary and motivation is high. 
In this program students are enrolled in 
developmental reading during a free 
period. Because there are usually several 
sections of developmental reading, an 
effort is made to classify students accord- 
ing to their reading abilities and capacities 
and to organize classes that are as homo- 
geneous as possible in nature. In one 
school, following the spring testing pro- 
gram, the students are classified according 
to one of seven groups, and from these 
groups the reading dies are formed.* 
The fength of the voluntary courses varies 


3Elizabeth A. Simpson, Ibid, pp. 122-127. 
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from four weeks to a full semester with 
scheduled classes from two to five times 
each week. The number and size of the 
classes depend upon staff time and avail- 
ability of materials. The effectiveness of 
the developmental reading classes can be 
increased by even further grouping within 
the classes. The instructor is greatly aided 
in organizing these classes into smaller 
groups by the accessibility of a variety of 
instructional and free reading materials 
and reading aids in classroom libraries. 
Inasmuch as the poorest readers frequently 
lack the motivation to volunteer, this pro- 
gram usually serves the average and 
superior readers. ; 
Schools with voluntary programs find 
that their primary limitation is that all 
students in need of reading training do 
not volunteer. This is frequently true 
among the below average and most in- 
adequate readers, many of whom do have 
the capacity to become better readers. To 
make reading instruction available to more 
students early in their high-school careers, 
an increasing number of schools have 
included at least one planned unit of 
instruction in basic reading skills as an 
integral part of the English curriculum— 
most frequently in the ninth-grade course 
of study. Although reading instruction 
should not be considered the sole respon- 
sibility of the English department, instruc- 
tion in basic reading abilities can be 
effectively integrated with training in the 
other aspects of language arts taught in 
English, namely, writing, speaking, and 
listening. In fact, some schools have 
shortened slightly each period in order to 
add an extra period to the school day so 
that two periods each day can be devoted 
to the English curriculum instead of one. 
In one Midwest school the so-called fresh- 
man English class includes instruction in 
composition, spelling, and grammar, and 
the second period devoted to English, but 
called Literature, provides time for study- 
ing basic reading abilities, study habits, 
literature, and library skills. 
Homogeneous grouping tends to be 
used in English more than in any other 
subject. With the planned reading unit 
as a part of the English curriculum, the 
need to classify students and to follow 
some plan of grouping the English sec- 
tions is receiving greater recognition. 


Since a number of studies indicate that 
reading is the best single predictor of 
academic success,‘ the results of the 
reading testing program frequently con- 
stitute the basis for sectioning English 
classes. In one school the total reading 
test score is used with considerable success 
for organizing English sections into four 
classifications: low, below average, aver- 
age, and above average. When English 
classes are sectioned according to reading 
needs, the length of the reading unit can 
be better adjusted to coincide with the 
particular strengths and inadequacies of 
each group. Likewise, instructional mate- 
rials that are most appropriate for the 
abilities of the group can be selected. 

These reading units generally range in 
length from a four-week period to an 
entire semester. Experience with this pat- 
tern of organization frequently results in 
providing for a unit of reading instruction 
in several semesters or each year of English 
during a high-school student's career. 
Special English sections for those students 
who are severely handicapped in reading 
are strongly recommended. For the poorest 
readers instruction in the elementary basic 
reading abilities actually may be substi- 
tuted for English for a year, or sometimes 
even longer, until certain basic abilities 
are attained. Superior readers may be 
challenged most effectively with more 
difficult materials and varied reading 
experiences. 

Administrators and teachers who con- 
tinuously ask themselves the question, 
“How can we better meet individual 
needs ?’’, are organizing reading programs 
that provide for both voluntary reading 
classes and reading instruction as a part 
of the English curriculum. This plan pro- 
vides the student with at least two op- 
—— to develop more proficient 
asic reading abilities. 

In some schools a required general 
reading course has been added to the 
curriculum, usually at the ninth-grade 
level. In addition to courses in the four 
major content areas of English, social 
studies, science, and mathematics, students 
take a required course in reading. These 
courses may range from a semester to a 





‘Robert A. Jackson, ‘Prediction of the Academic 
Success of College Freshmen,’’ The Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, XLVI, No. 5 (May, 1955), 296-301. 
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year in length. The most effective required 
reading classes are those in which section- 
ing according to reading abilities or read- 
ing and capacity is done. 

The preceding four plans of class 
organization are practical and effective. 
However, alternate plans for organizing 
reading training classes may center in the 
library, study hall,® homeroom, guidance 
office, or reading laboratory. 

All teachers of content subjects should 
know the reading abilities of their stu- 
dents. Basic reading skills can be further 
developed and refined in the content 
subjects, using content materials and 
taught at a time when they are essential 
for mastery of the content. In each content 
field, such as science, mathematics, or 
social studies, there also is the need to 
develop specialized reading abilities and 
work habits. Basic and specialized reading 
abilities can best be taught in the content 
subjects when the range of reading 
abilities is not too great. Through in- 
creased use of multi-level materials and 
grouping according to reading ability, 
more effective learning can take place in 
these subject areas. 


Conclusion 


The strategy for planning high-school 
reading programs is the responsibility of 
all administrators and teachers. The 
effectiveness of such programs is pri- 
marily dependent = identification and 
classification of students’ reading abilities 
for purposes of grouping. 


5. In College 


BASIC SKILLS NEEDED IN 
COLLEGE READING 


WALTER J. PAUK 


Today's students are confronted with a 
reading task which differs decidedly from 
that which students faced only a decade 
ago, No longer are reading assignments 
confined to a single traditional text 
logically organized, replete with footnotes 
and commentaries, and containing the 
accumulated knowledge on the subject. 
Today, the selected text is only the be- 


5Nancy C. Wimmer, ed., Guidance Newsletter, Chi- 
~ | Science Research Associates, December, 1955, 
p. 3. 


ginning. The student must “‘run’’ to stay 
abreast fast-developing fields and areas 
by riffling through stacks of journals, 
magazines, newspapers, theses, bulletins, 
and microfilms which contain the findings 
of research from various parts of the 
world. 

This diverse mound of literature is 
probably responsible for the bewilderment 
of the college freshmen who spoke out in 
Agatha Townsend's recent book.’ Here 
are some of their remarks: 


“It is not merely the many books you 
have to look up to find the information 
needed; it is ca able to draw out 
pertinent facts, and decide what to do 
with them.” 

“I'm a fast reader; but I have to learn 
where to slow down, otherwise I find 
myself re-reading.” 

“I read everything as if it were a 
chemistry book.” 

“The sheer length of assignments is 
overwhelming.” 

“I have to learn how to summarize 
things so I can keep them in mind as I 
go on reading.” 


Incidentally, these complaints are not 
unique to freshmen. Similar difficulties 
persist in many cases throughout college 
and into adult life. 

Do these comments mean that the 
recognized basic reading skills are obso- 
lete? No, not necessarily. The basic read- 
ing skills are permanent and as useful 
today as good rules of grammar. When we 
examine the students’ comments, we find 
that the problems revolve around the stu- 
dents’ inability to app/y the basic reading 
skills, rather than their ignorance of these 
skills. The focus of our re-examination of 
basic reading skills, therefore, should 
center on their functional value in the 
realistic context of college work. 

I have selected for study the basic read- 
ing skills listed in the Forty-seventh Year- 
book of the National Society for the Study 


of Education.? 
1. Understanding vocabulary, 


2. Inferring words and meanings, 


‘Agatha Townsend, College Freshmen Speak Out, 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1956. 

2N. G. Henry, ed., Reading in the High School and 
College, National Society for the Study of Education, 
Forty-seventh Yearbook, Part I!, 1948, p. 52. 
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3. Getting meaning from a sentence, 


4. Grouping words and phrases mean- 
ingfully, 


5. Following printed directions, 


6. Adjusting speed of reading, 


ws 


Retaining what has been read, 
8. Organizing material read, 
9. Skimming to achieve various ends. 


I strongly suspect that some of us have 
been teaching these skills as ends rather 
than means for reaching higher levels of 
learning. Emphasis should be on blending 
skills, rather than on compartmentalizing 
them. Teaching reading skills out of con- 
text often leads to some of the following 
conditions. Students soon become “test- 
wise” and at the end of a practice exercise 
choose the approved answers without 
knowing why. They become mechanically 
proficient in always winning the race 
against the inexorable shutter of the read- 
ing accelerator. They become visually (not 
necessarily mentally) adept in grasping 
the digits flashed by the tachistoscope, and 
refraining from blinking at the propitious 
moment. They become expert in keeping 
apace with the unnatural or anatural 
phrasing of the speeding reading film. 
After mastering all these intricate skills 
and gadgets, students must actually be 
disappointed to find that no instructor 
calls for an assignment entailing the use 
of them, except, perhaps, for an experi- 
ment in the psychology laboratory. It is 
like training a horse for about three 
months to jump over a rail fence on dry, 
level ground, then entering him in a 
steeplechase and expecting the horse to 
take in stride the various jumps of hedge, 
water, and stone. These for-the-first-time- 
encountered jumps require practice in the 
various combinations of running, jump- 
ing, and timing. If the training of horse 
or student is to be truly effective, then the 
training must be conducted in situations 
as similar as possible to the real situations 
which will be encountered on the race 
track or in the school curriculum. 

A reading program cannot realistically 


hope to “give” understanding and com- 
prehension to the student. The best that 
it can do is “to provide a practice situation 
in which the student can gain an insight 
into the principles of comprehension 
which will be useful to him as a basis for 
formulating his own method or system 
for gaining meaning from the printed 
page.”’® After this has been accomplished, 
then the active help or participation of the 
student is essential to complete the task. 
If at this stage of developing insight and 
interest the student can be led to read 
books on the outside, I believe that the 
problem of transferring skills from arti- 
ficial learning situations to more realistic 
learning situations will be solved almost 
entirely. 

To pursue the subject of transfer 
further, I am sure that most of us have 
witnessed the fast progress made by those 
students who embarked on personal pro- 
grams of reading additional books. In the 
limited number of cases on which I have 
collected data, I found that these students 
materially improved their school grades. 
The reading of books appears to have 
made the difference. Probably the critics 
are correct in pointing out that schools 
and reading programs fail to imbue the 
students with a desire to read books. Many 
critics equate reading of good books with 
a liberal education. Holbrook Jackson* 
said that the art of reading is ‘‘a method 
of further implementing the art of living, 
by enriching the mind, sharpening the 
wits, and refining the senses." Without 
the wisdom within books, man is relatively 
empty, and a prime target ‘‘for admen and 
other demagogues to push around.”’ Books 
fill man out; they give him substance. 

I believe that our best answer to the 
critics and to the bewildered college 
freshmen lies along these lines: 

First, we must stop playing the role of 
the “medicine man” who performs 
miracles by iucreasing reading rates. Yes! 
Rate is an ingredient of a reading pro- 
gram, but it must be placed in proper 
perspective. The purpose of the program 
is not to sweep away the careful reading 
habits which are useful in mastering an 


2Oscar S. Causey, ed., Techniques and Procedures in 
College and Adult Reading Programs, The Southwest 
Reading Conference, Sixth Yearbook, 1957, p. 18. 

‘Holbrook Jackson, The Reading of Books, New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1947, p. 263. 
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abstruse subject; rather, rate is to provide 
flexibility of speed by extending the range 
of reading eager There is a speed for 
skimming, for skipping, for selecting 
passages from volumes of books or stacks 
of newspapers. There is the retardation of 
reading oo accompanied by an accel- 
eration of mental speed for the aesthetic 
appreciation of the artistry of a poem, or 
for the comprehension and retention of a 
message in an essay. 

Second, there are degrees of compre- 
hension. A reader does not necessarily 
need to comprehend all materials at the 
same level. The depth of comprehension 
depends upon whether we read for recrea- 
tion, for background or for complete 
understanding. 

Third, there is the interplay of reading 
skills with the technique of recall. Here 
the depth of comprehension is controlled 
by the dexterous use of recall to solidify 
the immediate facts of a paragraph before 
beginning to read the succeeding para- 
graphs. 

Fourth, there is the use of anticipation. 
When reading familiar topics, a form of 
selective skimming of lines and phrases is 
sufficient for the mind to readily fill in 
the gaps with knowledge previously 
gained and retained. 

Fifth, there is the development of 
attitude. The teacher's attitude of earnest- 
ness, sincerity, of careful preparation must 
convey to the student the feeling that all 
of the above basic skills must be con- 
tinuously developed and refined as instru- 
ments to be used in daily reading through- 
out life if he wishes to keep up-to-date. If 
he stops reading, the facts gleaned during 
his school days and the thoughts he now 
thinks will soon become obsolete. 

There is no question about the good 
work and effort put forth by the many 
college reading programs. We, as teachers 
of the college reading programs, have 
developed new materials, formulated new 
a elaborated new ideas, and sug- 
gested new techniques. Yet, how often 
have we taught the basic skills through 
exercises which are trite, unrealistic, 
stereotyped, and cut-and-dried. We need 
to present our teachings in the context of 
the vigorous stream of reality. We must 
teach basic reading skills in terms of the 
students’ subjects. 


USING MATERIALS EFFECTIVELY IN 
COLLEGE READING 


LEONE M. BURFIELD 


The effective use of reading material 
depends upon the goals, the competence 
of the student, the nature and difficulty of 
the material and the genius of the teacher. 

In general, the goal of a liberal educa- 
tion is the development of wisdom con- 
cerning the common problems of mankind 
which every citizen needs regardless of 
occupation or profession. As has been 
aptly stated, “The development of men 
and women in whom the best possibilities 
of human nature are realized to the limit 
of each individual's capacity is a primary 
concern of general education. These pos- 
sibilities include the development of social 
and political wisdom; the capacity to 
appreciate and enjoy the products of 
man’s creative activity in literature, music 
and art; and man’s capacity for reflective 
thought concerning the nature of the 
universe and of man’s place and role 
in it." 

Initially, it is important to determine 
the level at which the student can best 
function. One of the most effective means 
of making this determination is through 
the use of a placement test. Proper place- 
ment permits the subsequent use of mate- 
rial requiring effort. It avoids the situation 
in which the student merely reviews what 
he already knows—a situation fostering 
<r 

€ reading material chosen to develop 
wisdom, rather than limiting learning to 
an accumulation of facts, should challenge 
the student without producing frustration. 

Now how shall this challenging mate- 
rial be used in order that the student may 
learn to think about questions which are 
the concern of everyone? Although any 
or all of the traditional methods of educa- 
tion may be employed, it is my conviction 
that a major emphasis on the discussion 
method of utilizing reading material is 
the most effective approach to the goal of 
a general education. 

The discussion procedure places the 
student in an active role; he engages in the 
formulation of a position on, or solution 
to, a problem. He is led by the teacher to 





- ‘The Idea and Practice of General Education, Chi- 


cago: The University of Chicago Press, 1950, p. 7. 
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give cogent reasons for it, to relate it to 
other ideas and to defend his stand. The 
student, through directed discussion which 
may involve sharp differences of opinion, 
prepares himself to participate in the 
controversial issues of society. His knowl- 
edge comes not as a passive retention of 
facts, but as an activity of the mind of a 
higher order. 

Undoubtedly the efficacy of the dis- 
cussion method depends on the genius of 
the instructor. Constantly alert to the 
direction and degree of the student's 
understanding, the teacher adroitly facili- 
tates the consideration of relevant factors 
of the subject under scrutiny, zealously 
guarding against the fallacy of ‘neglected 
aspect.” This is especially important in an 
increasingly complex and evolving society. 

Obviously, because of the limitations of 
time and space, a detailed application of 
the entire discussion procedure cannot be 
given. Nor would it be particularly help- 
ful since both instructors and students 
are unique. 

Various college-level workbooks used 
in basic reading courses provide practice 
in the components of effective reading. It 
is the function of the instructor to make 
effective use of these tools of the learning 
process in the achievement of his goal. 
Building on these tools, formal essays and 
historical material may be used for such 
purposes as analyzing structure, becoming 
aware of the relation of parts to one 
another and to the entire work. More 
intensive study seeks the aims of the 
writer and the way in which his aims 
govern the selection of his material. 
Through reading and discussing various 
models of rhetorical and historical writ- 
ings, the student learns how the author 
adapts his arguments to the character of 
his audience, how the character of the 
writer is revealed and how analysis and 
criticism reveal the logical as well as the 
thetorical structure of the argument. It is 
important for students to apply the 
discipline of rhetorical analysis and 
criticism to the popular rhetoric of the 
political platform, press, and radio. 

With the aim of acquiring basic 
historical knowledge about American 
ideas and institutions, developing compe- 
tence in the analysis of social issues and 
acquiring a sense of responsibility about 


ublic issues, students read and discuss a 
arge number of original gover arranged 
according to public problems. Judicial 
decisions, speeches, lectures, diplomatic 
correspondence, systematic philosophy 
dating from the seventeenth century to the 
present are included. Through critical 
examination and discussion of the read- 
ings, which includes not only an aware- 
ness of the historical setting of the prob- 
lem and identification of the author's 
position but also a look at the historical 
significance of the debate, the student 
examines the arguments in their wider 
bearing on the present. In studying 
Authority and Liberty in the seventeenth 
century, a typical application might be a 
consideration of the contribution of 
Locke's liberalism to an industrial society. 
Discussion of other topics might raise 
such questions as: How relevant is Adam 
Smith's inquiry into the wealth of nations 
to present-day America? The students own 
analysis of such problems leads to an 
independent judgment which is quite 
different from being told what to learn. 
Weighing opposing views on public policy 
such as Locke and Hobbes or Hamilton 
and Jefferson initiates the student to the 
kind of deliberation and decision he will 
practice as a citizen. 

In evaluating a student's competence in 
this area the following typical essay ques- 
tion appears on the Comprehensive exami- 
nation: “Do you regard liberty and 
equality as consistent or antagonistic 
political values? In defending your posi- 
tion draw upon the arguments, problems 
and examples of Locke, de Tocqueville, 
Jefferson, Sumner or other clearly relevant 
authors.’ Through such essay assignments, 
the student gives evidence of his ability to 
organize a large body of reading material. 
Wider use of such writing assignments in 
our schools and colleges is advocated as 
an aid to the student in the clarification 
of his thinking. Purposeful reading is 
stimulated by ln of the types of 
questions used to measure attainment. 
Comprehensive examinations given at the 
end of the year are neither prepared nor 
graded by the instructor. Well constructed 
objective questions call for neither the 
trivial and obvious nor a series of isolated 
facts. They provide for such learning as 
the development of a line of reasoning, 
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consistency of interpretation, application 
of a principle, or comparison of a point 
of view. 

In essence, “Every word of the most 
carefully phrased abstraction must be 
made fresh in a hundred concrete exam- 
ples before the living principle is revealed. 
Here, as in other fields of practical 
judgment, there is an intuition of experi- 
ence which outruns analysis and sums up 
many unnamed and tangled impressions. 
To secure a sound basis for such an 
intuition in the student’s mind nothing 
can take the place of the consideration of 
a multitude of instances and much and 
varied reasoning and discussion.” 


ORGANIZING THE READING PROGRAM 
IN COLLEGE 


ALBERT J. MAZURKIEWICZ 


The establishment of a college reading 
program implies, of course, that an 
institution has accepted the responsibility 
for assisting the student in so far as it 
reasonably can to make an adequate adjust- 
ment to college study. Some of the reasons 
for colleges oie such an educational 
philosophy may be seen in the desirability 
to greater retention rates of those ad- 
mitted. 

While it is desirable that a reading 
program have its beginning in a faculty- 
voiced need for aiding students to do a 
better job in the classroom, most programs 
come about by administration ukase. 

However valuable the college reading 
program may be from the administration's 
point of view, the problem of faculty 
acceptance must be dealt with since no 
reading program exists in a vacuum and 
the extent of success of a program will be 
dependent on the degree of faculty par- 
ticipation and cooperation. While a pro- 
gram can be to some extent successful 
without college faculty participation, the 
nature and variety of causative and con- 
tributing factors to the reading problem 
of college students demands the help of 
college faculty resources. 

The best device for selling the value of 
a reading program to win the support of 


‘James Parker Hall, Cases on Constitutional Law, St. 
Paul: West Publishing Company, 1913, p. ix. 


the faculty is, of course, the production of 
results. It is more desirable, however, to 
sell a program by making the program 
valuable for the students who will benefit 
by it, and who will, by their enthusiasm 
and pleasure concerning results, talk up 
the value of the program to other students 
and to faculty. 

The investment of some fee by a stu- 
dent in a course is to some extent a good 
motivational device for him to obtain the 
maximum good from the course. It also 
places some of the burden of overhead 
costs on the student who will benefit most 
by the i. The financial responsi- 
bility of the college for a reading program 
involves the payment for staff services, 
space provisions, textbooks, workbooks 
and related materials, diagnostic and cor- 
rective aids, and office costs. The extent to 
which these costs may go depends on the 
nature of the program developed. 

It is possible to have a college-wide 
developmental reading program in which 
all of the faculty through in-service train- 
ing develops a sensitivity to the reading 
problems students have in connection with 
specific courses. In such a program, each 
faculty member has the responsibility for 
teaching his material so as to prevent 
reading and study difficulties as well as 
aiding further development of students’ 
skills. This is the ideal program but does 
not do anything for the student who comes 
to college with difficulties. For such stu- 
dents, a special reading program must be 
established. It is possible to administer 
reading tests to all incoming freshmen, 
and schedule those falling below a certain 
percentile or grade placement for an edu- 
cation, psychology, or English zero course. 
If this is done, a class load of no more 
than fifteen students with classes meeting 
three times a week must be established. 
Such a course, being corrective in nature 
and similar in content to the “remedial 
math and English’’ courses offered at a 
number of colleges, should carry no credit, 
and attendance in class is mandatory. 

A possible approach to organizing the 
college-wide reading program would be 
similar to the following. A reading labo- 
ratory is established to which interested 
students may go on a voluntary basis and 
register for a non-credit course designed 
to meet their specific needs and for which 
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a moderate fee is charged. Incoming 
students would be made aware of the 
wisdom of enrollment in the reading 
program through inclusion of a general 
statement of the program’s aim in the 
college catalogue; by receiving a specially 
prepared brochure before their arrival on 
campus which describes the content of the 
course; its fee; general registration a 
cedure; and the value to be gained from 
such a program. In short, the reading 
specialist must enlist the aid of all related 
parties to encourage interest and registra- 
tion in the courses offered. 

In the end, the value of the program to 
the initially enrolled student will be the 
deciding factor in promoting its develop- 
ment and expansion. This approach 
implies a recognition of the fact that 
reading-study efficiency is a complex 
mechanism which is grounded on the per- 
sonality of the individual. It implies that 
no reading therapy will be effective unless 
it is desired and accepted by the student. 
Again, the onus of failure to succeed is 
placed on the student unwilling to help 
himself. It also permits the development 
of a program which is faculty-acceptable 
though administration-sponsored and per- 
mits the development of a reading pro- 
gram along the fines of students’ needs. 

In organizing a reading program, it is 
found valuable to administer a general 
reading test to obtain scores in vocabulary, 
comprehension, and speed of reading as 
well as tests of organization skills, study 
habits and skills. This information sup- 
plements any information gotten from 
reading tests administered on a large 
group basis and provides the reading 
specialist with the opportunity to analyze 
a student's specific difficulties. Further 
testing will be necessary and therefore 
informal reading inventories, tests of 
word recognition, intelligence, and _per- 
sonality must be available. 

An implication of the place of the 
reading program on the college campus is 
inherent in the foregoing outline. It 
should be thought of as falling somewhere 
between the psychology, education, and 
English departments. If it is thought of as 
a student service, it may be a part of the 
administrative set-up. It can be a joint 
operation of the three departments men- 
tioned and the administration. It can, 


however, be a division connected best 
with the education or psychology depart- 
ments, having for its staff, members 
strongly grounded in education and psy- 
chology and having a background of 
training in the fields of elementary edu- 
cation or English. 

The workload of the reading service 
cannot be regulated by stating an optimum 
number. The extent of the service must be 
regulated by the college student's needs. 
Analysis d such needs requires that a 
flexible reading program be established. 
Such a program will have its remedial, 
corrective, and developmental — The 
developmental reading job would include 
course offerings in speed reading and it 
has been shown that with appropriate 
film, and mimeographed materials, hun- 
dreds can be scheduled for such a class at 
one sitting. However, the developmental 
reading program should include the pre- 
ventative measures referred to poll ved 
This program is the responsibility of all 
teachers with particular emphasis being 
made in the English, language, and social 
studies departments on the extension and 
development of vocabulary, assimilative, 
critical, and study-type reading skills. En- 
listing faculty support is difficult but not 
impossible. One job of the reading 
specialist is to inform his colleagues of 
pertinent research in reading related to 
their fields; offer suggestive approaches to 
increasing comprehension in subject mat- 
ter; enlisting the aid of library personnel 
to encourage reading; cooperating with 
English department personnel in experi- 
mental procedures to increase competency 
in all areas of the language arts as they 
are related to reading, etc. 

The reading service offerings in cor- 
rective reading must be limited to small 
classes of ten to fifteen students for 
greatest efficiency. These classes, where 
possible, would be composed of indi- 
viduals having similar problems, but be- 
cause of scheduling difkculties, the read- 
ing specialist must be prepared to group 
his students within his classes and operate 
on as much an individualized basis as 
possible. The emphasis in corrective read- 
ing is, of course, not on speed, but on the 
perce wy of vocabulary, and on the 
assimilative, critical, and study-type read- 
ing skills. 
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6. In Adult Reading Programs 


TRENDS IN GOVERNMENT-SPONSORED 
READING IMPROVEMENT PROGRAMS 


EDMUND N. FULKER 


The Need for Reading Training 
in Government 

If you prepared your own income tax 
return recently, you were faced with a 
sample of the type of reading confronting 
thousands of government officials and 

employees daily. Our government is a big 
corporation with close to 170 million 
stockholders or citizens. An organization 
of this size needs rules and regulations, 
and hundreds of thousands of employees. 
In fact, Uncle Sam has over five million 
military and civilian employees scattered 
all over the world. Millions of man-hours 
are spent daily in all forms of reading 
activity. 

Much of this reading is legalistic in 
nature. Laws rewritten into regulations, 
and detailed procedures must be com- 
municated to employees and interested 
citizens. Your income tax forms and 
instructions are a good example. They 
must be designed to be read and filled in 
by millions of people in all walks of life 
with all levels of educational background 
and reading ability. 

As servants of Congress and the ple, 
countless Federal officials work acne 
petual threat of criticism from Geaenm, 
special interest groups, and the millions of 
private citizens. 

These two factors: (1) the necessity to 
read legalistic types of materials, and (2) 
the constant fear of criticism from Con- 
gress or the public, over the years, seem 
to have an adverse effect on the per- 
sonalities and reading behavior of many 
federal employees. Many have become 
overly cautious and compulsively slow and 
inflexible readers. 

Thus, in retrospect, it is not difficult to 
see why and how “‘speed reading” courses 
were precipitated and now flourish in 
government. This is especially true when 
you add these two factors to the many 
which cause inefficient and immature 
reading among adults as a whole. 


History of Reading Training in Government 


The Air Force is largely responsible for 
starting the avalanche of reading-improve- 
ment programs now in existence. The Air 
University offered its first course for 
volunteer officers in 1947. Courses were 
soon being offered at other air bases as far 
away as Panama and Tokyo. In May of 
1949, the Air Force opened its Reading 
Laboratory in the Pentagon.’ Over 6,000 
Air Force, Army, Navy, military and 
civilian employees have received training 
in this program alone. 

In 1956, Dowell® reported 23 govern- 
ment reading —— in operation in the 
Washington, D. C., area alone. 

Fulker* reported the results of a ten- 
year survey of the college and adult read- 
ing literature conducted by Harvey I. 
Mueller, and a survey of reading programs 
by Ralph Acker. Both are government 
employees. Also in the Washington, D. C., 
area, Kallen and Kyser‘ reported on the 
Navy's Bureau of Ships reading program. 

In April the Department of Agriculture 
published a short pamphlet for its em- 
ployees entitled, “A Formula for More 
Efficient Reading—The S-P-D Approach.” 
This is available for ten cents a copy from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

From these references and from per- 
sonal observation, the following trends 
seem worthy of note. 


Trends in Objectives 


The first courses for adults had a rather 
narrow objective—the increase of reading 
speed with only passive reference made to 
comprehension. Gradually over the years, 
as more training officers gained experi- 
ence, and as they shared experiences and 
ideas, objectives became broader and more 
realistic. They began talking in terms of a 
broad program in reading. There was a 


‘Ee. N. Fulker, “Air Force Reading Training in the 
Pentagon,” Fifth Yearbook, Southwest Reading Con- 
ference, 1956, O. S. Cousey, Editor, Fort Worth: Texas 
Christian University Press, 1956. 

R. L. Dowell, “Techniques and Procedures in Gov- 
ernment Reading Programs,” Sixth Yearbook, South- 
west Reading Conference, 1957, O. S. Causey, Editor, 
Ft. Worth: Texas Christian University Press, 1957. 


3E. N. Fulker, “A Decade of Progress in College and 
Adult —_ ™ “—? oasbeolh, National Reading 
Conference, 1958, S. Causey, Editor, Fort Worth: 
Texas wo Untccraity Press, 1958. 
“A, Kallen, and Gene Kyser, “Organization and 
Evaluation of a Reading Improvement Program,” Per- 
XXXII1, (September 19 
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trend toward helping trainees become 
more selective in what they read, more 
flexible, purposeful, and systematic in how 
they read. Trainees were taught to vary 
not only their reading rate but their level 
of comprehension, depending on the 
organization of the material to be read, its 
difficulty, and their purpose in reading. 

Some reading programs have become in 
effect communications improvement and 
employee development programs in func- 
tion if not in name. 

For example, the reading improvement 

rogram of the Department of Agriculture 
* as its core a 30-hour reading course 
for upper level Department officials. The 
specific objectives of this voluntary course 
are to help each enrollee improve his read- 
ing efficiency and abilities to the fullest 
extent possible. It is designed to help him 
become more selective and discriminating; 
more systematic; more flexible; more pur- 
poseful; more critical; more rapid; and a 
more mature reader. 

Of equal or greater importance, how- 
ever, is the fact that it is designed to help 
each enrollee become more aware of the 
problems involved in interpersonal com- 
munications, especially those relating to 
individual differences in humans. It is 
designed to stimulate him toward develop- 
ing his vocabulary; toward taking better 
care of his vision; toward more reading 
and broader reading; toward better writ- 
ing, better speaking and better listening; 
toward conducting better meetings and 
conferences; and, toward better manage- 
ment of his time and work. 


Trends in Diagnosis 


At one time, the only attempt at assess- 
ing reading abilities centered around a 
short words-per-minute test on fairly easy 
magazine or novel-type materials plus 
perhaps a photographing of eye move- 
ments with the Ophthalmograph. 

Today many government reading pro- 
gtams include a battery of standardized 
and informal measures, individual inter- 
views, and discussion sessions. Most, if 
not all, solicit information about the 
trainee’s educational background, types 
and amount of reading done, and reading 
interests. In several cases, personality tests 
are given. Vocabulary tests of one form or 
another are given, and most courses re- 


quire some form of visual screening. An 
increasing number of programs use more 
than one type of reading test or measure 
and several programs have developed 
their own reading tests on types of mate- 
rials actually read in the agency. 

Diagnosis for some has become a con- 
tinuing process throughout the course of 
instruction. Each hour of contact with the 
trainee yields further diagnostic informa- 
tion. Each interview, each reading exer- 
cise, each observation contributes to the 
instructor's understanding of the trainee 
and the trainee’s understanding of him- 
self and his reading behavior. 


Trends in Instructional Techniques 


Along with trends toward broader 
objectives and continuing diagnosis, gov- 
ernment reading programs are gradually 
using a wider variety of individualized 
teaching techniques in keeping with the 
broader aims of their courses. Most, if not 
all, use some form-of-progress folder or 
record for motivational and guidance 
purposes. 

More agencies are developing their own 
teaching materials and adapting present 
materials to fit varying individual needs. 
There has been a marked trend away from 
excessive indiscriminate use of mechanical 
devices, especially group training devices 
which provide training at a distance. At 
least three agencies (Agriculture, General 
Accounting Office, and the Social Security 
Administration) have attempted to teach 
courses without the aid of mechanical 
devices. 


Trends in Evaluation of Training 


Most, if not all, government programs 
use pre-post reading tests of one type or 
another. Clearly the majority use some 
form of evaluation questionnaire to 
sample intangible benefits. While a trend 
exists toward trying to relate areas evalu- 
ated to course objectives, this problem 
needs more attention. For many, evalu- 
ation is still in terms of how much faster 
trainees are able to read after training, 
although their objectives may be much 
broader. 


Some Observations and Comments 


In the Washington, D. C., area, a 
significant element largely responsible for 








these improvements is the cooperative 
spirit which exists among the directors 
and teachers of these programs in govern- 
ment. Those engaged in reading training 
in the D. C. area have formed an informal 
Adult Reading Improvement Association 
for the purpose of promoting better read- 
ing training, and exchanging ideas, mate- 
rials, and experiences. 

The existence of this organization seems 
to reflect a trend toward recognizing the 
fact that reading is perhaps the most 
highly abstract and complex activity we 
humans perform. It is not easy to learn 
and is even harder to teach. 

More and more administrators and 
training officers seem to be aware of this. 
When planning new courses for their 
agencies they are now asking, “Where can 
we get a good instructor?’’ instead of 
dwelling on, “What equipment should 
we buy?” 

The quality of our government is 
largely limited by the quality of its 
employees. Since so much of each day's 
work involves reading; since so much of 
one’s knowledge and information comes 
through reading; and since decisions are 
made in light of past experience and 
knowledge, reading training in govern- 
ment can and has undoubtedly produced 
savings of thousands of man-hours and 
perhaps millions of dollars for you and 
me, the taxpayer. 


TRENDS IN INDUSTRY-SPONSORED 
READING IMPROVEMENT PROGRAMS 


H. O. PATTERSON 


In September, 1956, a questionnaire 
was sent to 165 companies to determine 
the extent of reading training in industry. 
Responses were received from 132, or 80 
per cent. Seventy-eight of the companies 
who responded to the questionnaire in- 
dicated that they either had programs 
in operation at the time of the survey, or 
that they had had programs some time 
during the previous five years. The 
majority of the respondents commented 
favorably on reading training, and a 
number of those without programs in- 
dicated a desire to start reading training 
in the near future. Thus the results of the 
1956 survey indicated that training per- 
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sonnel were interested in reading pro- 
grams. The results of this survey are 
reported in the Sixth Yearbook of the 
Southwest Reading Conference.* 


In order to determine the current trend 
of reading training in industry in 1958, a 
follow-up questionnaire was sent to the 
132 respondents of the 1956 survey. In 
the year and a half since the 1956 survey, 
there have been changes in the economic 
picture for many of the companies. It is 
very likely that other changes have also 
occurred which might affect the training 
programs of these companies, i.e., changes 
in training personnel or changes in the 
emphasis of training. 

A comparison of the results of the two 
surveys is given in the following tables. 


1. Do you have a Reading Improvement 
Program in operation at the present 


time ? 
1956 
Yes No %Yes 
Banking, Insurance, 
Merchandising 4 18 18.2 
Aircraft, Electrical, 
Automotive 11 26 3=-29..7 
Oil, Rubber, Steel 4 24 «14.3 
Food, Meat packing 5 8 384 
Airline, Railroad 0 13 0 
Chemical, Pharmaceutical 0 12 0 
Textile, Shoe 2 >  @ao 
TOTAL 26 106 
19.7% 
1958 


Yes No % Ye 5s 
Banking, Insurance, 

Merchandising 4 14 176 

Aircraft, Electrical, 
Automotive 9 
Oil, Rubber, Steel 3 
I 
2 


NM he 


Food, Meat packing 
Airline, Railroad 
Chemical, Pharmaceutical 0 
Textile, Shoe 1 
TOTAL 19 
18.4% 


> hONDAO CN 
N 
a 


2) 


In the 1956 survey, 19.7% answered 
this question in the affirmative. 

In the 1958 survey, 18.4% answered 
in the affirmative. 


2. Have you had a Reading Improvement 
Program in the past five years? (1956 


survey ) 


*See the author's article: “A Survey of Reading Im- 
provement Progroms in Industry,”’ Sixth Yearbook of 
the Southwest Reading Conference, 1956, pp. 121-?% 
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Have you had a Reading Improvement 
Program during the year 1957? (1958 


survey ) 
1956 
Yes No %Yes 

Banking, Insurance, 

Merchandising 10 12 45 
Aircraft, Electrical, 

Automotive 13 21 38 
Oil, Rubber, Steel 11 16 40.7 
Food, Meat packing 7 3. Ss 
Airline, Railroad 3 10 23 
Chemical, Pharmaceutical 5 7 41.6 
Textile, Shoe 3 4 42.8 

TOTAL 52 75 
1958 
Yes No %Yes 

Banking, Insurance, 

Merchandising 3 4. 23 
Aircraft, Electrical, 

Automotive 12 19 38 
Oil, Rubber, Steel 4 19 174 
Food, Meat packing 1 9 10 
Airline, Railroad 1 7 12.5 
Chemical, Pharmaceutical 0 9 0 
Textile, Shoe 2 3 40 

TOTAL 23 80 


In 1956, this question was answered in 
the affirmative by 39%. 

In 1958, this question was answered in 
the affirmative by 22%. 


3. Do you plan on starting a Reading 
Improvement Program within— 


1956 
2 Not 
Year Years Planned 
Banking, Insurance, 


Merchandising 0 0 16 

Aircraft, Electrical, 
Automotive 5 0 25 
Oil, Rubber, Steel 6 1 18 
Food, Meat packing l 1 6 
Airline, Railroad 2 1 10 
Chemical, Pharmaceutical 0 2 10 
Textile, Shoe 0 2 5 
TOTAL 14 7 90 

1958 
6 1 Not 


Months Year Planned 
Banking, Insurance, 


Merchandising 2 2 12 
Aircraft, Electrical, 
Automotive 2 2 21 
Oil, Rubber, Steel 0 4 16 
Food, Meat packing 1 1 7 
Airline, Railroad 1 1 5 
Chemical, Pharmaceutical 0 0 9 
Textile, Shoe 1 0 3 
TOTAL 7 10 73 


In 1956, 18.9% of the respondents 
answering this question indicated they 
intended to initiate programs. 

In 1958, 18.8% indicated an intention 
to initiate a reading program. 


4. What level of employes participate in 
your program ? 


1956 
Pe ee 
fa 435 35 6 
Banking, Insurance, 
Merchandising 1 4 4 4 
Aircraft, Electrical, 
Automotive 1 4 10 10 
Oil, Rubber, Steel 1 3 8 8 
Food, Meat packing 1 2 6 6 
Airline, Railroad 0 0 3 0 
Chemical, Pharma- 
ceutical 0 1 2 3 
Textile, Shoe 0 0 3 2 


TOTAL 4 14 36 33 





1958 

~ ‘ . v 

By 6th &h Se = 
-7« xv = sc | 
S3= S&S &3 & < 
oP) Zs3=- 3s: a 

r Arar Ss 


Banking, Insurance, 
Merchandising 0 3 2 1 1 
Aircraft, Electrical, 


Automotive 1 8 12 4 1 
Oil, Rubber, Steel 0 2 5 3 3 
Food, Meat Packing 0 1 3 3 0 
Airline, Railroad 1 1 1 2 0 
Chemical, Pharma- 
ceutical 0 0 0 0 0 
Textile, Shoe 0 0 2 1 0 
TOTAL 2 is. 2 14 5 


In 1956, members of supervision and 
top management formed 79% of those 
receiving training. 

In 1958, these two groups comprise 
64% of those receiving training. 


5. What are the enrollment conditions of 
the program ? 


1956 
Volun- Manda- 
tary tory Other 
Banking, Insurance, 


Merchandising 5 2 0 
Aircraft, Electrical, 
Automotive 13 2 0 
Oil, Rubber, Steel 9 1 1 
Food, Meat packing 7 0 0 
Airline, Railroad 2 0 0 
Chemical, Pharmaceutical 5 0 0 
Textile, Shoe 2 0 0 
TOTAL 43 5 1 
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1958 
Volun- Manda- 
tary tory 
Banking, Insurance, 
Merchandising 5 0 


Aircraft, Electrical, 
Automotive 

Oil, Rubber, Steel 

Food, Meat packing 

Airline, Railroad 

Chemical, Pharmaceutical 

Textile, Shoe 


~ 
NN Oww Aw 


a» 


TOTAL 


In 1956, 87.7% said their program 
enrollments were voluntary. 

In 1958, 91% of the programs have 
voluntary enrollments. 


6. Who conducts the program? 


1956 
bow eS. See 8 
jit He ff 2 
_— wh . 
Banking, Insurance, 
Merchandising 1 3 3 1 
Aircraft, Electrical, 
Automotive 5 6 6 0 
Oil, Rubber, Steel 5 2 5 0 
Food, Meat packing 3 l 3 0 
Airline, Railroad 0 1 2 0 
Chemical, Pharma- 
ceutical 0 3 1 0 
Textile, Shoe 0 0 2 0 
TOTAL 14 16 22 1 
1958 
4 o »s ~ wo E 
S35 ety 28h 
— St 
Banking, Insurance, 
Merchandising 0 1 4 
Aircraft, Electrical, 
Automotive 2 6 8 
Oil, Rubber, Steel 0 2 5 
Food, Meat packing 1 1 2 
Airline, Railroad 0 2 2 
Chemical, Pharma- 
ceutical 0 0 0 
Textile, Shoe 0 0 2 
TOTAL 3 12 23 


In 1956, 41.59% indicated they made 
use of Training Department personnel, 
30% made use of a University Specialist, 
and 26% made use of a consultant. 

In 1958, 60.5% said they make use of 
Training Department personnel, 31% 
make use of a papi Specialist, and 
8% make use of a consultant. 


7. What kinds of instruction are given? 





1956 
Indi- 
Group vidual Both 

Banking, Insurance, 
Merchandising 4 0 2 

Aircraft, Electrical, 
Automotive 6 2 5 
Oil, Rubber, Steel 8 0 3 
Food, Meat packing 3 2 2 
Airline, Railroad 0 0 2 
Chemical, Pharmaceutical 3 1 1 
Textile, Shoe 0 0 2 
TOTAL 24 5 17 

1958 
Indi- 
Group vidual Both 

Banking, Insurance, 
Merchandising 5 1 0 

Aircraft, Electrical, 
Automotive 8 1 5 
Oil, Rubber, Steel 4 0 4 
Food, Meat packing 1 0 2 
Airline, Railroad 2 0 1 
Chemical, Pharmaceutical 0 0 0 
Textile, Shoe 1 0 1 
TOTAL 21 2 13 


In both surveys the respondents showed 
a preference for group training. 


8. What is the length of the program in 
clock hours ? 
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The respondents indicating they were 
undecided expect to start programs in the 
future. 


9. How many employes have taken the 
program to date? 


1956 1958 9% Gain 
Banking, Insurance, 
Merchandising 365 567 35.6% 
Aircraft, Electrical, 
Automotive 2,335 2,560 8.8% 
Oil, Rubber, Steel 730 958 23.8% 
Food, Meat packing 780 840 7.1% 
Airline, Railroad 120 410 70.7% 
Textile, Shoe 160 325 51% 


TOTAL 4,690 5,660 


In both the surveys some of the figures 
were given as approximations. 

The average per cent gain for the six 
categories listed is 32.8%. 

The Chemical and Pharmaceutical in- 
dustries were omitted because no trainin 
in reading took place between 1956 a 
1958. 


10. Which of the following do you use 
in your program ? 


1956 % 1958 % 


Reading Pacers 12 9% 9 12.6% 
Tachistoscope 27 20.9% 15 21.1% 
Perceptoscope 0 0% 2 2.8% 
Controlled Reader 16 124% S$ 7% 
Harvard Films 16 12.4% 9 126% 
Reading Workbooks 27 20.9% 11 15.5% 
Reader's Digest 11 85% 2 28% 
Atlantic Monthly 4 31% 0 0% 
Own Reading 

Selections 9 69% 12 16.9% 
Other 7 54% 6 84% 

TOTAL 129 71 


In both the surveys several of the 
respondents checked more than one 


category. 


11. What are the objectives of your 


program ? 
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The four responses to the “Other” 
category in the 1956 survey were in spe- 
cialized programs whose objectives were 
to increase reading ability in specific work 
areas. 


12. In the last one and a half years the 
amount of our reading training has 


been 


,. 2 y 
Fy by | SE 
3 z 4 2% 
& & £ x 
Banking, Insurance, 
Merchandising 0 0 0 17 
Aircraft, Electrical, 
Automotive 3 i 6 18 
Oil, Rubber, Steel 2 1 2 18 
Food, Meat packing 0 0 2 x 
Airline, Railroad 2 0 0 6 
Chemical, Pharma- 
ceutical 0 0 0 9 
Textile, Shoe 0 0 l 4 


TOTAL 7 5 11 80 


Summary and Conclusions 


Two surveys of over one hundred com- 
panies in the United States have been 
made in the last year and a half. In 1956, 
questionnaires were sent to 165 companies, 
132 returned the questionnaire. In Feb- 
ruary, 1958, the respondents to the 1956 
survey were sent another questionnaire 
to determine what change had taken place 
in reading training in industry. One 
hundred and three, or 78 per cent of the 
questionnaires were returned. Following 
is a summary of the comparison of the 
results of the two questionnaires: 


1. There is a decrease of 1.2 per cent 
in the number of companies offer- 
ing reading improvement pro- 
grams. 

2. A decrease of 17 per cent is re- 
ported in the number of companies 
who had reading improvement 
programs pest to 1956 and those 
who have had programs in the year 
and a half since 1956. 


3. In 1956, 59 per cent of those 
responding al programs in op- 
eration or had had programs in 
the previous five years. In 1958, 
40.8 per cent either had programs 
in operation or had had programs 
in the previous year and a half. 


4. 


10. 


A decrease in the percentage ot 
supervisory and top management 
personnel trained is reported, but 
there is an increase in non-super- 
visory employes trained reported 
in the 1958 survey. There were 
also five companies reporting the 
training of all levels of personnel 
in the 1958 survey. There were 
none reporting this in the 1956 
survey. 

There is an increase in the num- 
ber of companies using their own 
training department personnel to 
conduct reading programs. 
Preference for group training was 
shown in both surveys with equal 
percentages (36 per cent) showing 
the use of both group and indi- 
vidual and fewer, in the 1958 
survey, making use of individual 
training. 

The greatest per cent gain of em- 
ployes taking reading training 
occurred in the Airline and Rail- 
road industries with a 70 per cent 
gain. The least gain is shown in 
the Food and Meat packing 
industries, with a 7.1 per cent gain. 
The average per cent gain for all, 
with the exception of the Chemi- 
cal and Pharmaceutical was 32.8 
per cent. The Chemical and Phar- 
maceutical industries were the 
only ones that indicated no train- 
ing taking place since the 1956 
survey. 

The Tachistoscope is the most 
frequently used piece of equipment 
in both surveys. In 1956, reading 
workbooks received the same 
amount of use as the Tachisto- 
scope but in 1958 selected reading 
material was used more frequently. 
The objective of most programs 
is centered upon increasing speed 
and comprehension. The develop- 
ment of flexibility in reading in- 
creased from 18.6 per cent in 
1956 to 24.2 per cent in 1958. 
Seven companies reported an in- 
crease in the amount of reading 
training, five reported a decrease; 
eleven reported no change. Eighty 
companies did not respond to this 
question. 
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The 1958 survey indicates that since 
1956 no major changes have taken place 
in the over-all offering of reading training 
in industry. Although certain shifts have 
occurred in emphasis, there is still a 
strong interest in this kind of training. 


READING—THE EASY TV-WAY 
RICHARD W. CORTRIGHT 


“But he looks like he was talking with 
me.’ That is what we had been wanting 
to hear—how the TV viewer reacted to 
the TV teacher. 

1. The problem of audience-appeal 
underlines one of the technical problems 
in establishing Reading—The Easy TV- 
Way series in Texas. Who would the 
“illiterates” of Central Texas be willing 
to watch in order to learn to read? Man 
or Woman? Texan or non-Texan? Pro- 
fessional teacher or not? 

This problem was solved by choosing 
a native Texan, professional male teacher, 
in order to dispel a possible feeling by the 
viewers that they are being treated as 
children in an elementary classroom. The 
emphasis was on informality and friendli- 
ness in order to attract the kind of people 
we wanted to view the series. 

2. In the preliminary meeting at 
KWTX-TV (Channel 10) in Waco, 
Texas, the Television Coordinating Com- 
mittee of Baylor University suggested that 
“live illiterates” be placed in the TV 
studio. However, some members of the 
committee realized that “live illiterates’’ 
who will Eprom themselves “‘live” before 
their neighbors, and admit to being illiter- 
ate are not easy to find. There is a great 
stigma to the word “‘illiterate.”” Therefore, 
in the preliminary meeting, it was decided 
to try out the series without “‘live illiter- 
ates,” and depend on the skill of the TV 
literacy teacher. 

3. Another technical problem was how 
to set up the literacy materials in the TV 
studio so that they could be most efficiently 
viewed. We chose an informal business- 
office set with desk, a small globe and a 
series of wall panels for placing the 
literacy charts. These charts were fastened 
on the back by folded sticky tape and then 
placed on the panels. One camera stayed 
with the teacher on the charts and the 


other camera stayed on another identical 
set of charts elsewhere in the studio. This 
gave flexibility to the director in his choice 
of shots. He was able to move from person 
to object with ease. The major camera 
problem in timing came about when the 
cameraman had to pan quickly from one 
part of one chart to another part of that 
chart or the second chart. The teacher 
helped by voice-cueing the cameraman. 

4. Another problem in shooting the 
series prem conl g the teaching of writing 
at the end of each chapter of the Reading 
Readiness Charts. At the end of each 
chapter, the teacher taught the writing of 
the letters learned during that lesson. To 
do this, another man wrote the letters on 
a greenboard elsewhere in the studio, 
while the voice of the teacher directed the 
viewers in the efficient way of learning to 
write. During this part of the program, 
one camera stayed on the teacher, while 
the other camera stayed on the greenboard 
and the hand of another person. Thus the 
teacher could continue to face the camera, 
and be free to explain how to write the 
letters and words. 

5. Due to the principal of configura- 
tion (or Roh urnmer which is used 
in the Reading Readiness Charts, a special 
device had to be used to teach the second 
column of the left-side chart in each 
chapter. To do this a letter was drawn 
which identically matched the letters of 
each panel on the left-side or picture-side 
of the chapter. These letters were placed 
as slides in the telop machine, in a side 
room of the studio and, on cue, were 
shown on the screen identically super- 
imposed in white over each letter, in turn, 
in the second column. This gave “move- 
ment’’ to the stillness of the chart, and 
suggested that the letter “came out’’ of the 
object to which it belonged. 

6. A problem developed in the teach- 
ing of the right-side, or story-side of each 
chapter. On this side, several short sen- 
tences comprising a simple story appeared 
on camera. The words were chosen from 
the words already learned in the left-side 
of the chapter. In order to show the 
identicality of the words on the right with 
those on the left, small cards were made 
with the letters learned from the left side. 
As the teacher taught each word on the 
right side, he would first show the word 
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on a catd held very close to the camera, 
and then swing it back immediately under 
the word as it appeared for the first time 
on the right side. In this way, movement 
again was added to what might have 
become a static situation. This was also 
felt to be psychologically relevant to the 
learners’ experience of “seeing” the word 
become part of the story. 

7. How to announce each program in 
the series? One member of the planning 
committee was chauvinistic enough to sug- 
gest a special rendition of “The Yellow 
Rose of Texas” with words on literacy. 
Such lyrics were actually composed. But 
in its place a simple tune was used as 
background to a card with the title of the 
program and an announcer speaking 
these titles. 

These have been some of the technical 
problems associated with the planning and 
programming of the first literacy by tele- 
vision series in the Southwest. New tech- 
nical problems will arise in the first TV 
literacy series now planned for a foreign 
language: Spanish for the large Spanish- 
speaking population of the Southwest. 

More than $60,000,000 has been in- 
vested in American educational television 
during the past five years. A fraction of 
this amount could go a long way in bring- 
ing literacy to more of the 10,000,000 
Americans who are functional illiterates. 


7. Children Tell How They 
Learned to Read 


Chairman: ARTHUR SCHOELLER, Director 
of Upper Elementary Education, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin-Milwaukee 

Moderator: HELEN WARDEBURG, Associ- 
ate Professor of Education, Cornell 
University 

Discussant: Mitprep C. LETTON, Assist- 
ant Professor of Education, University 
of Chicago 

Recorder: MARGARET J. EARLY, Associate 
Professor of Education, Syracuse Uni- 
versity 


Under the guidance of Dr. Wardeburg, 
nine youngsters in grades 4 to 8 recalled 
how they had learned to read and told of 
recent experiences with reading and read- 
instruction. These nine children had much 


to tell that was worth the thoughtful 
consideration of those who teach. 

Looking at instructional practices 
through children’s eyes brings the reading 
program into new focus. What children 
recall of the learning process is selective 
and imperfect. It is colored by all kinds 
of emotional attitudes. It is influenced by 
what x think they ought to remember. 
What they remember, or forget, in a 
group discussion is prompted by what 
others remember. ‘‘Me, too,” is a frequent 
comment. Nevertheless, significant points 
stand out. Children remember best those 
dramatic incidents that break the routine 
of daily lessons. But they also remember 
practices repeated again and again. So the 
picture of instructional practices viewed 
through the imperfect recall of pupils is 
worth examining because of its special 
slant, and in spite of its omissions. 

The panel members were “average” 
youngsters, representing different levels 
of achievement and ability. They came 
from public, parochial, and campus 
schools. They took their roles seriously 
and performed in earnest. Their comments 
were sensible and sincere, naive and 
sophisticated, occasionally funny, some- 
times wistful, even profound. 

Mike had learned to read before he 
entered school. He remembered learning 
milk from a label and picking words out 
of the newspaper. Others in the group 
spoke of learning the “alphabet song” 
from blocks and picture books. Most of 
the children, however, referred to first- 
grade experiences. They recalled Dick and 
Jane and experience charts, flash cards, 
classroom newspapers and daily plans, and 
show-and-tell sessions. They remembered 
making sentences from words on the 
board, framing words, learning consonant 
and vowel sounds, and using context. 

“How do you attack words now?" the 
moderator asked. “I sound them out.” “I 
look them up in the dictionary.” “We 
have a scratch pad where we write words 
we don’t know, and then the teacher gives 
us help on them.” “I had trouble with 
words that look alike, like ws and wse, and 
Mother helped me.” One boy said, “I 
just had to figure em out for myself.” 
“We had flash cards,” another volun- 
teered, ‘‘with tricky words on them like 
to, too, and two. They gave us a lot of 
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trouble and I don’t know if we've got ‘em 
straight yet.’’ Which led to a consideration 
of spelling. ‘The lists are getting bigger 
and harder,’ one child said. An eighth 
grader sighed as she reported: ‘“There are 
some words on our lists that no one can 
figure out. Then he [the teacher] goes 
into a long lecture on what they mean!”’ 

One of the girls described a reading 
lesson. ‘The teacher puts a whole lot of 
words on the blackboard and we discuss 
them and finally [stress on this word, and 
something of a groan] we get to the 
story.” 

A discussion of books they enjoy 
brought out the children’s interest in 
science and technical subjects (Our Friend 
the Atom, The Big Book of Helicopters, 
Atomic Submarine). “1 like a good 
mystery,” said a who-dunnit fan. An 
older girl said she had just finished Jane 
Eyre, and nods were given to other 
classics: The Arabian Nights, Little Lord 
Fauntleroy, King Arthur and the Knights 
of the Round Table. 

“How do you choose books?” asked the 
moderator. The youngsters agreed that it’s 
important to get an idea of the contents 
first by skimming, by reading the book 
jacket, or by sampling the first chapter. 
“The first couple of pages often discour- 
age people,” said one spokesman, “‘so the 
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thing to do is to look at the back pages 
and see if anything exciting happens.” 
“Look at the pictures, too,” commented 
another. “See if the sentences look hard, 
like in Robinson Crusoe,” a girl suggested. 
“When someone says you should read it 
because it’s a classic,” said one fellow 
judiciously, ‘no one thinks it'll be any 
good, but sometimes the teacher reads 
some of it to us and it turns out to be 
pretty good.”’ 

These children agreed that they don’t 
much care for books that are ‘‘too thick,” 
“have too small print,” or “don’t have 
much adventure.”” They mentioned all the 
usual sources of books: the classroom, the 
public library, book clubs, home and 
neighbors. 

Listening to these children, the thought- 
ful teacher might have been impressed by 
their enthusiasm for reading in spite of 
difficulties encountered, their gratitude to 
teachers who were patient and resourceful, 
and their recognition of the influence of 
the home in forming good reading habits. 
The teacher would have been reminded 
once again of the importance of develop- 
ing experiential background, reading to 
children, and making books readily avail- 
able. He might have resolved to learn 
more about children’s reading interests 
and to use them wisely in teaching skills 
and in promoting wide reading. 











PART Ill 





Fostering Personal Development through Reading 





1. In the Primary Grades 


LITERATURE 


May HILL ARBUTHNOT 


HE THEME of this sectional meeting 

raises an interesting question. Can the 
child's reading foster his personal develop- 
ment without lapsing into the mawkish 
sentimentality of the Elsie Dinsmore 
school of writing or the too obvious 
didacticism of still earlier years, when 
children were reading Spiritual Milk for 
Boston Babes? Both types of writing have 
their descendants today. Here is a sampling 
of such sentimental or didactic themes 
from recent books: how to behave when 
you have your tonsils out; why we should 
let a little Chinese boy play on our base- 
ball team; what happens if you grab other 
children’s toys; why we should love our 
kid brother. Such themes result in dull, 
humorless stories, little juvenile tracts as 
synthetic as orlon but not half as useful. 
Such books are designed to inform or 
reform, let the interest fall where it may. 

Fine literature, both for children and 
adults—the literature that has lasted over 
the years—has always been on the side of 
morality. The difference between substan- 
tial literature with strong themes, or ideas 
that are morally sound, and these stories 
concocted to improve or uplift, is that the 
former tell an absorbing story with con- 
flict; obstacles to be overcome, suspense, 
climax, a logical conclusion, and distin- 
guished style. It is among such books that 
we should look for genuine child-guidance 
and not among the plotless little narratives 
that mark the old and new didacticism. 


Reassurance 


The youngest pilgrims through this 
vale of tears and laughter need plenty of 
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reassurance to build up their self-confi- 
dence and sense of security, and herein lies 
one of the values of the old nursery tales. 
In a world of insecurity the hero always 
comes safely through. The youngest Billy 
Goat Gruff (1) isn’t afraid of the troll 
because his big brothers are back of him. 
The third little pig (2) proves clearly that 
you must use your head in this wolf- 
haunted world, and if you do, you will 
live happly ever after. So the modern 
picture-stories for the kindergarten-pri- 
mary child pick . this note of reas- 
surance. Peter Rabbit (3) disobeys his 
mother, gets into trouble and is properly 
punished, but he gets safely home and is 
tucked into his own little bed by his own 
mother. Ping (4) discovers that home is 
best even with a spank. But the epitome 
of this assurance, that the family or 
mother stand back of you even when you 
make mistakes, is to be found in this year’s 
Little Bear (5) by Elsie Minarek, which 
is saved from over-sweetness by the droll 
absurdities of both text and pictures. 
When Little Bear thinks his mother has 
forgotten his birthday, she appears with 
a lighted birthday cake. They look at each 
other gravely, and she says, “I never did 
forget your birthday, and I never will.” 
Well, if life isn’t like this for young 
children, it ought to be, and such reas- 
surance builds a picture of family soli- 
darity that will be remembered. So at the 
older primary levels, the “B” is for Betsy 
(6) and the Little Eddie (7) series of 
books by Carolyn Haywood carry on this 
theme of the loving, understanding family 
that stands firmly behind the children even 
when they make mistakes for which they 
must pay. This theme is continued in the 
Henry Huggins (8) books by Beverly 
Cleary, and in the great saga of a pioneer 
family, the Little House (9) series by 
Laura Ingalls Wilder for older children. 
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Achievement 


In books for early childhood, reas- 
surance soon gives way to a greater em- 
phasis on achievement. All the folk tales 
stress the up-and-doing hero, generally 
intent on winning material security against 
all sorts of obstacles. “Boots and His 
Brothers” (10), “Dick Whittington and 
His Cat” (11), “Snow White” (12) are 
classic examples. The _picture-stories, 
especially the onal favorites, also play up 
accomplishment. Mike Mulligan and His 
Steam Shovel (13) and those newer 
books by Norman Bate, Who Built the 
Bridge? (14) and Who Built the High- 
way? find small boys identifying them- 
selves with the drivers of those powerful 
pile-drivers, steam shovels, tractors and 
the like, to the point where they say, 
"That's what I'm going to do when I grow 
up. I'm going to run one of those big 
dredges.” The Little Tim (15) stories by 
the English Edward Ardizzone give 
young children a hero who is achievement 
personified. Tim goes to sea and is ship- 
wrecked, he fights a big fire, he loses his 
parents and sets out to find them; these 
and many other adventures are bravely 
met in the various books, and his are 
problems wisely solved. Of course, this is 
wish-fulfilling fantasy in realistic guise, 
but to the young child who has so little 
chance to do things on his own, these 
stories are tremendously satisfying. 

For girls and for the older primary 
children, it is more difficult to find good 
examples of achievement. That is why 
Alice Dalgliesh’s The Courage of Sarah 
Noble (16) is important. The book is 
based on the authentic historical record of 
an eight-year-old girl who was sent into 
the wilderness to cook and look after her 
father while he took up land and built a 
new cabin. The mother, kept at home with 
a sick baby, wrapped Sarah in a new cloak 
as warm as her love for her child, and 
whispered, “Keep up your courage, Sarah 
Noble.” Sarah had need of this admoni- 
tion for the perils of wild animals in the 
forest, of unfriendly settlers and Indians 
were many, but she weathered them all. A 
particularly timid eight-year-old loved this 
book and when she was asked, “Pat, do 
you think you could do what Sarah did?” 
her eyes grew big and she answered 
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gravely, “I'd be awful scared, but I think 
I could.” So the courageous achievements 
of heroes in fiction and in biography stir 
children’s ambition and their emulation. 


Wider Social Relationships 


In the course of the child’s reading, the 
books for early childhood begin to orient 
him into wider social relationships and a 
growing sense of social responsibility. His 
readers for example, show the child him- 
self in relation to his home group, then 
his street, neighborhood, school and pres- 
ently the nearby city and country. He 
encounters pets and farm animals and 
learns proper attitudes toward these 
creatures. The Haywood and the Cleary 
books follow similar patterns. Presently 
his stories begin to show him peoples in 
his own country but with different pat- 
terns of living, as cowboys, mountaineers, 
fisher folk, in short, regional stories of 
these United States. Peoples of other lands 
and finally gt ge of other times round 
out the circle of orientation which, at the 
primary levels, is necessarily done in 
simple fashion, but includes, in the course 
of good stories, considerable guidance in 
social attitudes. 

Mountaineer stories have special value 
for the city child because in such books as 
Ellis Credle’s Down, Down the Mountain 
(17) and the Carrolls’ stories about 
Beanie (18) Tatum and his dog Tough 
Enough, young readers encounter children 
who must do things for themselves, make 
their own decisions and see things 
through. Hetty and Hank need new shoes, 
but they must earn them, take a hard 
journey alone, and market their — 
on their own. Beanie accumulates animals, 
but when his pup is suspected of chicken 
killing, Beanie knows he must make sure 
about it; and if it is true, the dog must go. 
Such stories prepare the children for the 
fine regional stories of Lois Lenski (19) 
and Doris Gates’ migrant workers in 
Blue Willow (20). 

The introduction of young children to 
peoples of other lands shows them child- 
ren behaving much as they might behave, 
and families struggling for much the 
same things their families work for. A 
child said about the Chinese Little Pear 
(21), “He always makes me think of my 
little brother. Tommy gets into the same 
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kind of mischief.’’ Watch for the beauti- 
ful picture-stories of Taro Yashima, a 
Japanese now living in Los Angeles. His 
Crow Boy (22) carries the same theme 
found in Eleanor Estes’ The Hundred 
Dresses (23), the responsibility of a 
school group for the lonely solitary child 
within its midst. Both are tenderly and 
movingly presented, Crow Boy at a 
younger level. Clyde Bulla’s Poppy Seeds 
(24) is the story of the struggle for 
life in an arid Mexican village where 
water must be carried a long ways from 
a muddy river. Only one old man has a 
spring of clear water, and this he guards 
jealously from everyone. It is the story of 
a boy's courage and the old man’s slow 
discovery of the fact that to hoard is to 
be poor, but to share is to live richly with 
one’s fellow men. In such books, child- 
ren’s horizons are widened and their social 
sensitivity deepened. 


Biography Speaks to the Child 


We used to say that biography is a field 
for older children, fourth grade on. But 
with the coming of authentic picture- 
biographies, history takes on meaning at 
third- and even second-grade levels. For 
instance, the fine picture-biographies of 
Ingrid and Edgar d’Aulaire bring the past 
vividly to life for young children. In theie 
Abraham Lincoln (25), the three-sided 
house of the Lincolns is so graphically 
pictured that it will be forever clear in the 
minds of young children. The simple 
texts of their biographies present an 
authentic and surprisingly complete life 
of the hero, even as complex careers as 
Benjamin Franklin's and Christopher 
Columbus’. Such books, and there are 
many other examples, give young children 
simplified but lively and memorable 
pictures of notable heroes they will en- 
counter in fuller form later on in the fine 
biographies by Clara Ingram Judson, 
James Daugherty, Jeannette Eaton, Eliza- 
beth Janet Gray, and others. Historical 
fiction and biographies are most valuable 
as child guidance when the hero emerges 
not as a stereotype of virtue and success, 
but as a real person who blunders, suffers 
failures and discouragement, but emerges 
from these to struggle on courageously. 
And when the past carries a message for 
the child of today, it is doubly impressive 


because, in both historical fiction and 
biography, children are touched by the 
moving impact of reality. ‘This reaily 
happened,” they say wonderingly. 


To Love as Well as to Be Loved 


The family stories mentioned earlier 
carried the reassuring message that the 
child is a loved member of his family 
group. But it is equally important that the 
child should learn how to bestow love and 
in turn, to nurture and protect. These are 
some of the values to be found in stories 
about animals, pets, domestic and wild 
animals. The cat stories of Claire New- 
berry, Percy, Polly and Pete (26), for 
instance, calls out oh’s and ah’s of tender- 
ness when children look at her entrancing 
victures. The Billy and Blaze (27) stories 
. C. W. Anderson have every child 
longing for a pony, and Robert Mc- 
Closkey’s Make Way for the Ducklings 
(28) gives children sudden insight into 
the secret and difficult lives of small 
beasties in a big city. This story calls out 
continual ejaculations of sympathy, anx- 
iety and finally, delight when the prob- 
lem is solved. These and other pet books 
show children how to treat their pets; how 
wise, charming and loyal these creatures 
are; and how they suffer when they are 
neglected, homeless or ill-treated. 

Equally beautiful and moving are the 
picture-stories of wild animals by Mary 
and Conrad Buff, Dash and Dart (29) 
the deer; Hurry, Skurry and Flurry the 
squirrels; and E/f Owl about the desert 
creatures. Danger and death stalk these 
animals; they show a frolicsome enjoy- 
ment of life when it is good, and a stoical 
endurance of suffering when things go 
wrong. The cycle of the seasons brings 
mating, birth, training of the young, and 
always the search for food and the avoid- 
ance of enemies. These books lead 
naturally into the fuller accounts of wild 
animals by Robert McClung and Joseph 
Lippincott. And such well-written stories 
show children the vulnerability of animals 
in the world of men, cultivate their respect 
for the gallant courage of animals, and 
rouse the interest of young readers in the 
outdoor world. 


Laughter and Dreams 
So far we have been talking about books 
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that are realistic in their approach to life's 
problems. These give the child indirect 
and sometimes direct guidance in many of 
life's necessary lessons. But, sometimes, 
we must remember that the best guidance 
in the world is no guidance at all. For 
children, like grownups, have need to 
escape, now and then, from the deadly 
impact of facts; of tasks to be done; of 
the routine strains and pressures of life. 
{n short, children need laughter, fantasy, 
and dreams. 

For the youngest, give them the gay 
make-believe of The Happy Lion (30) or 
Curious George (31) or The Duchess 
Bakes a Cake (32). These will give him 
a release from reality and many a chuckle 
besides. For the primary, try Winnie the 
Pooh (33), and the child’s own Teddy 
Bear will come alive for him. Give him 
Pippi Longstocking (34) that super-child 
who does everything he would like to do 
and must not, or Robert Lawson's Rabbit 
Hill (35) for its matchless interpretation 
of the problems of small animals. For 
compassion, read aloud to them Char- 
lotte’s Web (36). Children weep over the 
death of Charlotte although she is only a 
spider, and they smile through their tears 
at the survival of silly Wilbur the pig. 
Let's remember that children need the 
therapy of laughter but they need also the 
therapy of tears. How else can they learn 
a decent sensitivity to the suffering and 
the needs of others? 

For wild hilarious fantasy that pleases 
any age, from the nursery to the night 
club, turn to Theodore Seuss Geisel (Dr. 
Seuss). From his recent Cat in a Hat (37) 
which has the children in stitches back to 
his earlier books, he can tell an enthralling 
story with ear-tickling words, rhymes and 
rhythms that make delectable melodies and 
an astonishing amount of sense. Horton 
Hatches the Egg was a sophisticated and 
very funny fable. Horton Hears a Who 
was an allegory about the rights of the 
little peoples of the world to be heard. 
Five Hundred Hats for Bartholomew 
Cubbins was pure fantasy and a rousing 
story. But whether it is How Grinch Stole 
Christmas or the outrageous Cat in the 
Hat, Dr. Seuss can spellbind children with 
droll fantasy that includes a maximum of 
wit and wisdom. These popular books 
provide a complete release from the hum- 
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drum of reality, and it is wonderful to 
hear the laughter they evoke from chil- 
dren of all ages. 

In conclusion, this is an age of violence, 
with children subjected to close-ups of 
crime and brutality. More than ever we 
need to develop in children little areas of 
peace, a sensitivity to beauty and to the 
possible richness of life. To this end, read 
aloud to them the best poetry they are 
capable of enjoying. Their poetry may 
have to begin with nonsense and light 
verse to get their interest and catch their 
ears. But it can progress gradually to 
better selections until they begin to enjoy 
the heroic ballads or authentic lyric poetry 
now and then. Don’t analyze verse with 
children but encourage them to speak it 
with you until they memorize their 
favorite poems effortlessly and with grow- 
ing pleasure. If you give them beauty, they 
will come to know with Sara Teasdale 
that you can— 

Look for a lovely thing and you will 
find it, 

It is not far— 

It never will be far (38). 


Books and Stories in the Order Mentioned 


1. The Three Billy Goats Gruff, May Hill 
Arbuthnot, Time for Fairy Tales, Scott Fores- 
man, 1952. 

2. The Three Little Pigs, May Hill Arbuth- 
not, Time for Fairy Tales, Scott, Foresman, 1952. 

3. The Tale of Peter Rabbit, Beatrix Potter. 
Warne, 1903. 

4. Ping, Marjorie Flack, Viking, 1933. 

5. Little Bear, Elsie Minarek. Harper, 1957. 

6. “B” is for Betsy, Carolyn Haywood. Har- 
court, 1939. 

7. Little Eddie, Carolyn Haywood. Morrow, 
1947. 

8. Henry Huggins, Beverly Cleary. Morrow, 
1950. 

9. Little House in the Big Woods, Laura 
Ingalls Wilder. Harper, 1953 (new edition). 

10. Boots and His Brothers, May Hill Ar- 
buthnot, Time for Fairy Tales. Scott, Foresman, 
1952. 

11. Dick Whittington and His Cat, May Hill 
Arbuthnot, Time for Fairy Tales. Scott, Fores- 
man, 1952. 

12. Snow White, May Hill Arbuthnot, Time 
for Fairy Tales. Scott, Foresman, 1952. 

13. Mike Mulligan and His Steam Shovel, 
Virginia Burton. Houghton, 1939. 

14. Who Built the Bridge? Norman Bate. 
Scribner's, 1952. Who Built the Highway? 1953, 
Who Built the Dam? 1958. 

15. Little Tim and the Brave Sea Captain, 
Edward Ardizzone. Oxford, 1955, Tim All 
Alone, Oxford, 1957. 
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16. The Courage of Sarah Noble, Alice Dal- 
gliesh. Scribner's, 1954 

17. Down, Down the Mountain, Ellis Credle. 
Nelson, 1954. 

18. Beanie, Ruth and Latrobe Carroll. Oxford, 
1953. Tough Enough, 1954. 


19. Strawberry Girl, Lois Lenski. Lippincott, 


1945. Cotton in My Sack, 1949, Boom Town 
Boy, 1948. 
20. Blue Willow, Doris Gates. Viking, 1940. 
21. Little Pear, Eleanore Lattimore. Harcourt, 


22. Crow Boy, Taro Yashima. Viking, 1955. 

23. The Hundred Dresses, Eleanor Ester. 
Harcourt, 1944, 

24. Poppy Seeds, Clyde Bulla. Crowell, 1955. 

25. Abraham Lincoln, Ingrid and Edgar 
d'Aulaire. Doubleday, 1939, Benjamin Franklin, 
1950, Columbus, 1955. 

26. Percy, Polly and Pete, Claire Newberry, 
Harper, 1952. 

27. Billy and Blaze, C. W. Anderson. Mac- 
millan, 1951. 

28. Make Way for the Ducklings, Robert 
McCloskey. Viking, 1941. 

29. Dash and Dart, Mary and Conrad Buff. 
Viking, 1942. Hurry, Skurry and Flurry, 1954, 
Elf Owl, 1957. 

30. The Happy Lion, Louise Fatio. Whit- 
tlesey, 1954. 

31. Curious George, H. A. Rey. Houghton, 
1941. 

32. The Duchess Bakes a Cake, Virginia 
Kahl. Scribner's, 1955. 

33. Winnie the Pooh, A. A. Milne. Dutton, 


34. Pippi Longstocking, Astrid Lindgren. 
Viking, 1950. Pippi Goes Abroad, 1957. 

35. Rabbit Hill, Robert Lawson. Viking, 
1944. The Tough Winter, 1944. 

36. Charlotte's Web, E. B. White. Harper, 
1952. 

37. Cat in a Hat, Theodore Seuss Geisel (Dr. 
Seuss). Random, 1957. Horton Hatches the Ege, 
1940, Horton Hears a Who, 1954, Five Hun- 
dred Hats for Bartholomew Cubbins, 1938, Hou 
Grinch Stole Christmas, 1957. 

38. “Night” by Sara Teasdale from her book 
Stars Tonight, Macmillan, 1930, Also found in 
Time for Poetry, May Hill Arbuthnot. Scott 
Foresman, 1951. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
SHELTON L. Root, Jr. 


In reality, there are three major kinds of 
materials to which we, as teachers, en- 
courage our students to turn for reading 
experiences in the area of the social 
studies. The first kind of reading mate- 
rial, the most widely used kind, is the 
social studies textbook. The second type, 
one which is rapidly gaining in popularity, 


is the supplementary social studies reader. 
The third type, one which has been 
peripheral to the social studies program 
for many years, but one which has not yet 
become an integral part of most social 
studies programs, is that which, for the 
lack of a better name, we call the trade- 
books. 


Contributions of Each Type 


Now, let us examine the contributions 
which each of these three types of social 
studies reading materials make to the 
personal development of children in the 
primary grades. 

Textbooks. The authors of the social 
studies textbooks agree rather generally 
upon what their materials are intended to 
accomplish. The teachers’ manuals of two 
of the most widely used social studies 
textbooks provide this composite state- 
ment of purposes: 

1. The social studies textbook is a too! 
to implement better social living through 
cooperative planning. 

2. The social studies textbook helps 
the child meet and think critically about 
the persistent problems which will con- 
front him throughout life — problems 
such as getting along with people, the 
maintenance of health, the adjustment to 
his natural environment, the development 
of a worthy set of values, and the ability 
to —- effectively in the economic 
and political life of his society. 

3. The social studies textbook influ- 
ences the child’s pattern of behavior. It 
enables him to become a more effective 
“doer” in his society—both now and in 
the future. 

One of the teachers’ manuals makes the 
following statement: ‘'The purpose of . . . 
(this book) is essentially to give pupils 
on a third-grade level guidance in the 
democratic way of doing things in a com- 
munity, whether rural or urban.” 

There are other fundamental points of 
agreement among the social studies text- 
book makers. Of most important interest 
to this discussion is the fact that the text- 
book maker considers his job to be pri- 
marily one of stimulating the growth of 
democratic values and attitudes. He says 
little or nothing concerning the role of the 
social studies textbook as a transmitter of 
facts and information and would, most 
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probably, agree that the major role of facts 
and information is to be found in their 
provision of a foundation upon which the 
child may build sound democratic values. 

Accepting the fact that most of us 
would subscribe to the objectives for edu- 
cation which the textbook makers erect, it 
is still interesting to speculate concerning 
the extent to which the social studies text- 
books attain their major objective — 
namely, that of imparting democratic 
values. 

One way to conduct this speculation is 
to consider some of the properties which 
reading materials need to have in order 
to influence the reader's value system. 
When some of these properties, or char- 
acteristics, have been identified, we can 
then place the material under considera- 
tion alongside the characteristics to de- 
termine the extent to which the social 
studies textbooks can be expected to 
influence the values of the primary-school 
child. Let me suggest five characteristics. 

1. The book should have a strong, 
personal appeal for the reader. 

2. The book should help the reader 
develop a real awareness of the 
importance of the values being 
treated by the author. 

3. The book should reflect a kind of 
integrity of purpose —a unity of 
theme. 

4. The reader should be encouraged 
to interact, insofar as possible, on 
a personal basis with the characters 
and situations developed in the 
book. 

5. The reader should find, in the book 
itself, the major stimulus of reflec- 
tive thought. 

Though there are other characteristics 
which could be mentioned, let us focus 
our attention upon these five. 

First, as regards the personal appeal of 
the social studies textbook. The textbook 
is, as it should be, written to a generalized 
audience. But, because of this fact, it loses 
its personal appeal for the individual 
reader. It is the rare individual reader, 
indeed, who can really find himself closely 
identified with the social studies textbook. 

Next, let us consider the extent to 
which the social studies textbook helps 
the reader develop an awareness and 
understanding of values. Since the text- 





book carries the responsibility of intro- 
ducing its reader audience to nearly all of 
the values by which our society lives, it 
seems quite possible that the authors, 
working within the space limitations of 
two hundred pages filled with large type 
and many illustrations, can hardly hope 
to develop within their audience any com- 
prehensive understanding of the impor- 
tance of democratic values. 

This consideration of the burden of the 
social studies textbooks leads us directly 
to the third characteristic which was sug- 
gested earlier—the matters of integrity of 
purpose and unity of theme. Whether or 
not we make much of it, the social studies 
textbook does carry the responsibility of 
imparting information to its reading audi- 
ence. However, for the textbook writer to 
— the twin responsibilities of impart- 
ing both facts and values, without decid- 
ing which is of paramount importance, 
creates a dilemma. This dilemma is in the 
choice of form—a choice between the 
novel and the factual account. The vehicle 
which has widest popularity in modern 
social studies textbooks is the novel form. 

Now, the novel is admirably suited to 
the exploration of human values. It is not, 
however, a very good vehicle for the 
conveyance of a predetermined list of 
facts. The writer who attempts to samen 
facts in story form must proceed through 
the book, from fact to fact, stringing 
along behind him whatever plot or story 
line he can reel out. As a result, the social 
studies textbook novel presents the young 
reader with the formidable task of sepa- 
rating fact from fiction. For these reasons, 
and others, the social studies textbook 
fails to have, for the child, any discernible 
integrity of purpose or unity of theme. 

Let us now turn to the fourth charac- 
teristic which books need if they are to 
influence the development of values—the 
reader should be encouraged to interact, 
on a personal basis, with the material 
being presented. One important restric- 
tion on the reader's interaction is the 
control imposed by outside forces. These 
outside forces arise from the fact that the 
reader is told when to read, how much to 
read, what to look for as he reads, and 
when to stop reading—a setting hardly 
conducive to the personalization of any 
reading experience. Also, the outside force 
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of group conformity is brought to bear 
on the reader. The reader's answers to 
review questions must coincide with the 
answers of other members of his class. 
And, the reader's overt, favorable re- 
sponse to the textbook must be in agree- 
ment with the favorable overt response of 
his peers—else the reader becomes, in the 
eyes of his teacher, a member of the “‘out 
group.” Again, this is a fact which makes 
it difficult for the reader to interact, on a 
personal basis, with the social studies 
textbook. 

The matter of outside forces affecting 
the reader leads us to a consideration of 
the fifth, and last, characteristic which 
books need in order to influence the 
development of values—the book itself 
should provide the major stimulus of 
reflective thought. One does not even need 
to question the merits of the textbook to 
arrive at some conclusions concerning this 
characteristic. We need only to examine 
the framework within which the book is 
presented. The book is presented to all 
readers by the teacher. Each reading ses- 
sion is preceded by a teacher-led briefing. 
Each session is concluded by a teacher-led 
review or discussion. Even if the book 
does, in itself, encourage a high degree 
of reflective thought, the fact that the 
teacher so apparently controls the reading 
situation conspires to detract from the 
book's effectiveness. 

The social studies textbook, as an effec- 
tive force on the personal development of 
children, does not stand up very well 
under this kind of examination. 

Supplementary materials. Using the 
same five characteristics in the exami- 
nation of the so-called supplementary 
materials, we find many oF the same 
disadvantages. The supplementary mate- 
rials are either other textbooks or books 
written for the expressed purpose of sup- 
porting the social studies program. Even 
the new supplementary books for the pri- 
mary grades still have the disadvantages 
of rm written to a very generalized 
reading audience, of attempting to dis- 
burse both facts and values with equal 
dexterity, and of being written in fiction 
form. They, like the basic texts, do not 
take into account the fact that children 
are not opposed to the acquisition of 
information. And, like the basic texts, the 


supplementary social studies books tend 
to written to children living in the 
1940's rather than to children living in 
the 1950's. However, the supplementary 
books have, in some respects, an advan- 
tage over the basic text. The child has 
more control over ow he will read and 
use the supplementary books. He is more 
able to select his reading material and to 
pace his reading to his own needs. These 
differences are really not inherent in the 
materials, they are inherent in how the 
classroom teacher visualizes the use of 
basic texts and supplementary readers. 

Trade-books. It is the way in which 
the classroom teacher visualizes the use of 
social studies reading materials which 
brings us to a consideration of the trade- 
book — the third major type of social 
studies reading materials which contribute 
to the personal development of children. 

Mrs. Arbuthnot has more than capably 
handled this from the point of view of 
children’s literature. It is from the trade- 
book that the child is most apt to acquire 
direction as he builds his value patterns. 
The author of the trade-book has no obli- 
gation to handle both fact and fiction with 
equal facility; nor does he need to appeal 
to all of the children of all the kinder- 
gartens, first, second, or third grades 
across the country. By the same token, the 
author of the trade-book may use his 
space to develop, in depth, the themes and 
values he chooses to treat. And, when he 
elects to write factual accounts, the author 
of the trade-book may restrict his consid- 
eration of facts to such a degree that he 
may dwell on them at length—thereby 
enabling the reader to go exploring with 
the author. 


Roles of Trade-Book and Textbook 


The textbook should not be condemned 
out of hand. But we teachers do need to 
examine the burden which we expect the 
social studies textbook to carry. Perhaps 
we should expect the textbook makers to 
assume only the responsibility of convey- 
ing the facts and information which most 
children need in their personal develop- 
ment. This job the textbooks could to 
admirably well. Relieved of the burden of 
imparting an entire value system, the 
textbooks could then concentrate on the 
straightforward presentation of the infor- 
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mation which children so desperately need 
to cope with an increasingly complex 
world. 

Certainly, the social studies program 
should not, at the same time, abdicate its 
responsibility for imparting values! It 
may need, however, to turn to other and 
better instruments, such as the trade-book, 
if it intends to influence significantly the 
development of children’s values. 


SCIENCE 
HELEN Huus 


Apparently, little children have always 
asked questions. A study made in 1919 
by Brandenburg and Brandenburg’ re- 
ports that, in a single day, a three-year-old 
child asked 376 questions and a four- 
year-old, 397. Although this was recog- 
nized as being rather high for average 
children, it does indicate why this pre- 
school age is referred to as the question 
stage. More recently, Hurlock comments 
on this ability of the child to ask questions 
when she says, 

“The questioning age begins around 
the third year and reaches its peak at 
the time the child enters school, at 
approximately six years of age. How 
important a role questioning will play 
in the development of understanding 
after that time depends to a large ex- 
tent on what success the child has in 
satisfying his curiosity in this way. He 
will unquestionably continue to use 
this method of gaining information 
throughout the rest of his life, but 
how useful it is to him will depend 
upon the satisfaction he derives from 
it during the early years of child- 
hood."’* 

Many of the questions of young chil- 
dren relate to the “why” and “how” of 
the world around them. A three-year-old 
wonders why the sun stays up in the sky, 
why the sky is blue, or as one said when 
he was stalling at bedtime, “Does God 
turn off the sun and turn on the stars?” 

Six-year-olds are interested in machines 
and how they run, in everyday applica- 
tions of science that adults take for 
granted. One six-year-old wanted to know, 
“Why does the light go out when you 


"J. Brandenburg and C. C. Brandenburg, ‘Language 
Development During the Fourth Year,” bedunnalon! 
Seminary, XXVI, 1 (March, 1919) 27-40. 

"Elizabeth D. Hurlock, Child Development, 3d ed., 
a New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
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push the button?” or “Where is the light 
when it isn’t on?’’ These and other ques- 
tions actually stump most adults, and so 
they give answers that are vague or they 
tell children to “Run along and not bother 
Mother [or Teacher] now.” But asking 
questions and getting answers is an impor- 
tant part of the intellectual development 
of each child, consequently of his total 
personal development. 

How, then, can reading im science 
foster personal development in primary- 
grade children? Before answering this 
question, let us note first four advantages 
which those who work with children from 
five to eight or nine have. First, primary 
children are usually open and friendly, 
uninhibited and natural. They say what 
they think and describe what they see, 
often to the consternation of their parents. 
This spontaneity is advantageous for it 
results in honest and forthright responses 
and adds a bit of humor besides. 

Second, primary children have, like the 
elephant’s child, a “"satiable curiosity.” 
This “need to know” is a potent power, 
and adults can use it in helping children 
find their answers and in directing their 
energies in profitable directions. 

Third, primary children are dependent 
upon adults for guidance and help and 
accept this guidance gracefully and will- 
ingly. This means that teachers and other 
adults dealing with children at this age 
have both an advantage and a responsi- 
bility—an advantage because children are 
easy to reach and easy to mold, but a 
responsibility because they are so malle- 
able that they become as clay in the hands 
of the potter and reflect the adults so 
faithfully. 

The increasing quantity and improved 
quality of science materials available for 
young children today form the fourth 
advantage. Nearly every topic in science 
can be found in books written for primary 
children. The concepts and facts are 
treated at the beginning level, to be sure, 
but that is what children at this stage 
need. Teachers, who are delving into a 
field new to them, find that using the 
children’s books is a relatively painless 
way to acquire background information. 
Certainly primary teachers can understand 
books written for the upper elementary 
child too; so they can keep ahead of even 
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the most precocious of their young 
charges! There really is little excuse today 
for teachers to admit they “don't know 
what the children are talking about.” 

Now let us turn to the question of how 
reading science books can foster the per- 
sonal development of primary children 
(from here on “children” will mean those 
of primary age). 


Provide Answers 


1. First of all, science books provide 
answers for questions that children have. 
They want to know what makes an air- 
plane fly, why things fall down and not 
up, what is beyond the sun, why the grass 
is green, what makes snow, and how 
moths and butterflies are different. Books 
like the following help both teachers and 
children find the answers. Herman and 
Nina Schneider's Let's Look Inside Your 
House includes directions for eighteen 
experiments, including two on water, six 
on heat, and ten on electricity. Although 
this book may be difficult for children 
below the third grade to read, the experi- 
ments are simple enough to be done by 
—- children. A similar book is Her- 

rt Zim’s Things Around the House, 
which describes how things work, such 
as the doorbell, electric light, stove, re- 
frigerator, furnace, toilet, faucet, and 
drain. A cross-section of what is inside 
the walls and floors of a house is shown 
in diagram and the book is written on two 
levels, with one column of easy reading 
and another of more difficult reading. 

Children are interested in what makes 
things run. Books, such as Lois Lenski’s 
Little Airplane, show, through simple 
diagram and print, the various parts of an 
airplane and tell the story of Pilot Small. 
Jeanne Bendick’s First Book of Airplanes 
is a little more complex, describing the 

types of om the various ee of an 
airplane and how they fly. If children are 
visiting the —_— John Lewellen’s book, 
The True Book of Airports and Airplanes, 
is a fine introduction before the trip. This 
book tells how luggage is loaded, what an 
airplane looks like inside, how small air- 
planes are piloted, and what the control 
tower operator does. The illustrations also 
add to the clarity of this book. 

Children are interested in trucks and 
trains. Lois Lenski has written a simple 


book, The Little Train, and Mary Elting 
has a series of four books about various 
types of machines at work. Elting’s book, 
Trains at Work, describes many types of 
trains, the various uses of the kinds of 
cars, the organization of the railroads in 
the United States into various divisions, 
the signal system, and other important 
aspects of trains. Although the contents 
may be somewhat difficult even for good 
third-grade readers, the illustrations that 
surround the print will teach nearly as 
much as the text itself. Another in this 
series is Trucks at Work, which describes 
how trucks haul freight, milk and food, 
deliver goods and help clean up. The 
work done by fire trucks, oil trucks, tanks 
and construction trucks is also included. 
There is an interesting part describing a 
truck rodeo where drivers compete in 
skill with their colleagues. Ships at Work 
and Machines at Work complete the 
series. 

Children are interested in growing 
things. They wonder what makes a plant 
grow tall, and why plants grow from 
seeds. Zim's What's Inside of Plants ex- 
plains in text and colored pictures the 
parts and workings of familiar fruits and 
vegetable plants. The text includes two 
levels, an easy page followed by a double- 
column harder page that goes into more 
detail and which adults can read to 
younger children. 

Children are interested in weather and 
the universe. Books on weather include 
Raindrop Splash by Alvin Tresselt, which 
tells how a raindrop, a = a pond 
and a river finally join the sea. Another 
of his, ] Saw the Sea Come In, illustrates 
and describes the many treasures children 
search for at the seashore during the rise 
and ebb of tide. 

The Sun, another book by Zim, gives 
pertinent information about the tempera- 
ture and weight of the sun, changing 
matter into energy and the uses of solar 
energy, the use of ultraviolet light, the 
cycle of water, sunspots, and eclipses. A 
few experiments are also included, and 
though the book is difficult for children 
to read for themselves, it would provide 
a good background for the teacher, or it 
could be read to more precocious primary 
-_— There are technical words such as 

ydrogen, helium, radiant energy, and 
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solar prominences, but, for children who 
can take it, this book provides accurate 
information. 

A somewhat more simple book, on the 
same idea, is Margaret Friskey'’s The True 
Book of Air Around Us. This has many 
pictures and, though the print is rather 
small, the contents are within the reading 
level of primary children. Various aspects 
of weather are described — wind, hurri- 
cane, Clouds, lightning, thunder, rain, fog, 
hail, sleet and snow. The following 
excerpt about snow illustrates the style 
of writing used: 

SNOW 
Snow is made in the high clouds, 
Droplets, too small to be seen, 
turn into bits of ice. 

Many of these bits of ice come together 

to make a snowflake. 

A snowflake always has six points. 

It is a beautiful thing of air and ice 

that safely comes to earth. 


The last example of books which help 
children find answers to their questions ts 
John Lewellen’s book, The Earth Satellite, 
with its subtitle, Man’s First True Space 
Adventure. The foreword is written by 
John P. Hagen, director of the Vanguard 
Project, U. S. Naval Research Laboratory, 
Washington, D. C. The book describes the 
twenty-inch satellite, what makes it stay 
up, why it will fall down, how it is 
launched and tracked, and how it will 
help science. This book is particularly 
interesting now because it was written in 
1957 and on page 7 states, ‘“They (scien- 
tists) are so sure that they will do it 
(launch a satellite) in the year 1958.” 
The book is easy reading, except for 
technical words such as rocket, satellite, 
atmosphere, artificial solar system, hori- 
zon, and revolution, but children who 
are conversant with satellite vocabulary 
should have little difficulty. 

Although the books mentioned here do 
not include all of the types available, it 
is apparent that there are books about 
physics, biology, and energy, even at the 
primary-school level, which help answer 
children’s questions. 


Give Directions 


2. The second contribution of science 
books to personal development is that they 
give directions for making things, and 
cafrying on experiments that children 


want to do. Books show how to make a 
model airplane, how to construct a tele- 
phone with tin cans, and how to find out 
if air is real. Four books will be cited 
that illustrate this type. Marion E. Baer’s 
book, Experiments Without Fire, includes 
specific directions for simple experiments 
on aif pressure, water pressure, sound, 
light, Bows heat, and weight. The special 
feature is that all these experiments can 
be made without using fire. Some of them 
could be done by third-grade children 
alone, while all of them could be done in 
the primary grades with the help of the 
teacher. 

Rose Wyler's The First Book of Science 
Experiments includes sixty-two experi- 
ments on air, weather, plants, electricity, 
magnetism, chemistry, and light and dark- 
ness. The last two pages include a glossary 
and an equipment check-list of simple 
everyday equipment and, though a hot- 
plate or some form of heat is needed, the 
experiments are within the comprehension 
of third-grade children. The Schneiders 
also have a book of experiments entitled, 
Now Try This. There are three sections, 
headed “Drag It Along,” “Lift It Up,” 
and “Roll It Away,’ and eighteen experi- 
ments and pages of questions at the end 
of each section are included as well as 
many good diagrams. Catchy phrases are 
used, such as ‘rough is tough” in speaking 
of friction, “less toil with oil,” “slow 
and easy,” and “full speed ahead.” Third 
graders will no doubt enjoy trying the 
experiments listed here. 

The last book in this group is Larry 
Kettelkamp's The Magic of Sound, telling 
how to produce and capture sounds, what 
makes echoes, and how to make artificial 
sound effects. Although certain technical 
terms such as oscilloscope, smaller ampli- 
tude, and transite wallboard are used, the 
experiments could be done by third 
graders with the help of the teacher. 


Help Identification 


3. Science books also contribute to 
personal development when they help 
children identify animals, plants, and 
things they bring to school, or see out of 
doors. When Johnny brings a little snake 
curled nicely in his pocket, or Mary has 
some wiggly black things in a jar of dirty 
water, or Suzy shows a wild flower partly 
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opened with its roots carefully wrapped 
in a damp rag, everyone wants to know 
what it is. Books like Millicent Selsam’s 
See Through the Forest may help. She 
describes the plants and pra one 
would see in the forest at different levels 
and compares these levels to the floors of 
an apartment house — what would be 
under the ground, on the ground, and 
above the ground. The same technique is 
used in her book See Through the Sea, 
where she describes what you would find 
at different levels if you go down through 
the water starting on the beach, then 
following the tide out, diving with gog- 
gles and later a diving helmet, and finally 
using a bathysphere at different depths. 
The pictures show the increase of dark- 
ness with depth, and enhance the beauty 
of the book as well as clarify its descrip- 
tion. Selsam also has another similar book 
entitled, See Through the Jungle. 

The First Book of Sea Shells by Betty 
Cavannah helps children identify the 
various types of shells they may find on 
the beach, as well as describing how shells 
and pearls are made. Curious facts about 
sea shells are given, and the book tells 
how to build a shell collection. Although 
the book is illustrated very well it is really 
too technical for average inlanders of the 
third-grade level. A teacher will find it 
helpful for reference when children bring 
shells to school, and those who are experi- 
enced beachcombers will find the illustra- 
tions helpful in identifying their loot. 

Robert McClung has written several 
books describing animals of the woods. 
Luna, the Story of a Moth, one of his 
more recent ones, gives the life story of 
the moth, with illustrations blown up 
large enough for children to see the struc- 
ture of a moth. Although the book is 
primarily about Luna, several other ani- 
mals and birds are included—redheaded 
woodpecker, squirrel, white admiral but- 
terfly, Polyphemous moth, Cecropia moth, 
aphids, ladybugs, praying mantis, scarlet 
tanager, and raccoon. There are excellent 
illustrations in green, red, black and 
white. Others of his stories include those 
about a dragonfly, salmon, black bear, 
bald eagle, toad, swallowtail butterfly, 
white-tail deer, chipmunk, hummingbird, 
and caterpillar. His books are extremely 
useful in primary grades and teachers 


should look for them when they are 
making their selections. 

Glenn Blough describes animals in the 
Big Woods in his book, After the Sun 
Goes Down, the Story of Animals at 
Night. The whippoorwill, owl, flying 
squirrel, opossum, bat, crickets, katydids, 
moths, frogs, and beavers are all de- 
scribed, and their activities at night are 
told in story and in picture. 

These are just a few of the books chil- 
dren can use in identifying their animal 
friends or the plants and shells they find 
on their excursions. 


Extend and Deepen Interests 


4. Books also extend and deepen in- 
terest in topics on which children already 
like to a and thus influence their total 
personal development. Many of the ani- 
mal books do just that. 

Children are interested in pets and 
domestic animals of all kinds. Books like 
Cats by Wilfrid Bronson extend their 
experience with the regular household pet 
to other members of the cat family such 
as tigers and pumas. Other books of 
familiar animals include The Little Fellou 
by Marguerite Henry, the story of the 
first few months of a colt’s life, and 
Chicken World by E. Boyd Smith which 
describes various types of chickens in the 
farmyard. Millicent Selsam’s book, Ege 
to Chick, shows what happens during the 
twenty-one days it takes to hatch an egg. 
While this book is not for the squeamish, 
the colored red, yellow, and black-and- 
white pictures do give a pictorial descrip- 
tion of what happens almost every two 
days. The last page shows the perpetual 
cycle of the hen, egg, chick, and hen. 
Her books, A// About Eges, and All 
Kinds of Babies and How They Grow, 
both tell of the life cycle of familiar 
animals. 

Children want information about ani- 
mals of the woods and field. Books such 
as those by Zim are a boon to primary 
teachers. His books about animals describe 
the various types and their life cycles— 
habitat, food habits, enemies, and how 
they are beneficial to man. Zim has written 
books on owls, snakes, frogs and toads, 
alligators and crocodiles, and golden 
hamsters. The book, Frogs and Toads, 
might be followed up with Bronson’s 
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book on Turtles which gives, through 
illustration and simple text, the life story 
of turtles. One very intriguing picture in 
this book is the cross-sectional view of 
the turtle showing exactly how his head 
folds into his body when his shell is shut. 
Marjorie Flack’s book, Tim Tadpole and 
the Great Bullfrog, might also be used in 
connection with these stories of pond 
creatures. This simple book describes the 
growth of a tadpole to a frog with simple 
illustrations that primary children can 
understand. 

Zoo animals are also of interest. Two 
good books in this area are Zoo Babies 
by William Bridges and Marlin Perkins’ 
Zoo Parade. Zoo Babies includes stories 
of babies born in the Bronx Zoo, told by 
the author who is Curator of Publica- 
tions. One very funny story is that of 
Josephine, a — who mopped the 
hospital floor, and another tells of a buf- 
falo calf that broke his leg. Zoo Parade 
includes stories of elephant, lion, tiger, 
kangaroo, cheetah, rhinoceros, gorilla, 
grizzly bear, otter, zebra, chimpanzee, 
capuchin monkey, camel, moose, and 
others. These stories are based on the TV 
show conducted by Marlin Perkins, and 
the black - and - white illustrations are 
sketched from life at the Lincoln Park 
Zoo in Chicago. The dedication of this 
book is especially interesting for it says, 
“To my daughter, Suzy, with the hope 
that her greatest interest in life will give 
her as much pleasure and satisfaction as 
I have received from animals.” 

Another type of animal has become of 
interest because of television. These are 
the prehistoric animals and dinosaurs, in 
particular. Two books suitable for pri- 
mary children will help to clarify and 
extend their concepts. One is by Zim 
entitled simply Dinosaurs and tells of the 
various types and how they live. It is easy 
except for names and technical words, 
although there is a glossary on the last 
page with phonetic respelling. The sec- 
ond is Mary Lou Clark's The True Book 
of Dinosaurs, which includes kinds of 
dinosaurs, “before,” “‘after,"’ and fossils. 
It is well illustrated with green, black 
and white or brown, black-and-white 
pictures. There are some technical words 
although the scientific name is used only 
in connection with labeling the pictures. 


Both of these books on dinosaurs will 

robably have to be read to the children, 
but once they are familiar with the con- 
tents, they will find them useful for re- 
peated reference. 

Plants, too, cause awe and wonder. 
Two books by Irma Weber, Bits That 
Grow Big and Travellers All, tell how 
plants reproduce and travel. They are 
illustrated with colored pictures and in- 
terestingly told. Two books by Glenn 
Blough, The Tree on the Road to Turn- 
town and Wait for the Sunshine, are 
primarily about plants although they do 
include animals as well. In The Tree 
on the Road to Turntown, Blough de- 
scribes the life cycle of an oak tree, 
telling how it grows through the vari- 
ous seasons and from year to year. The 
last part describes the uses made of the 
lumber—for a ship, a bridge, and a 
house. Wait for the Sunshine tells what 
happens through the year to plants used 
for food. At the end, kinds of food ob- 
tained from plants are shown. Both of 
these books are accurately and colorfully 
illustrated by Jeanne Bendick. 

Seasons, time and the weather are of 
everyday concern. Books by Bertha Parker, 
entitled Spring Is Here, Summer Is Here, 
and Fall Is Here, describe accurately the 
changing seasons, and a similar set by 
Lois Lenski, called Now It's Fall, I Like 
Winter, and Spring Is Here, carry chil- 
dren through the school year. The Farmer 
in the Dell by Berta and Elmer Hader 
describes what is done indoors and out- 
doors on the farm during the various 
seasons as does Lucy Sprague Mitchell’s 
A Year on the Farm. 

Charlotte Steiner's book, Wake Up! 
Wake Up!, gives some concept of day 
and night, and shows how animals 
awaken as soon as it is light. Another 
book about time is that by Nancy Ding- 
man Watson entitled, When Is Tomor- 
row? This simple book tells how a small 
child discovers that tomorrow means the 
next day. Although these are for quite 
young children, they do show basic con- 
cepts. A little more advanced is Lillian 
J. Bragdon’s Tell Me the Time, Please, 
which is a picture story. It includes the 
history of how men measured time from 
water clocks to the modern clocks and 
watches. 
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Develop Attitudes and Appreciations 

5. Last and perhaps most important of 
all, science books help children develo 
attitudes and appreciations toward life 
and growth and living things. The won- 
der of nature—how plants and animals 
reproduce, grow and change; sympathy 
and understanding of animals—how each 
has its enemies and is in turn an enemy 
of something else, preserving the balance 
in nature; and an awareness of the de- 
sign of life—how each helps man in 
some ways, yet when uncontrolled be- 
comes a detriment—these are part of the 
effect of science on children. In the nature 
stories, children see the virtues of life 
itself: courage, tenderness, loyalty and 
humor, displayed by the creatures of the 
woods as well as by the people with 
whom they come in contact. 

Dorothy Hogner’s Earthworms de- 
scribes the importance of the lowly 
earthworm to man, presents information 
of where they live, what and how they 
eat, the good they do, and how they 
crawl, and gives directions for starting 
an earthworm farm. Children are famil- 
iar with the earthworms who come up 
after a rain, and this book should give 
them more than a passing interest in 
this important little creature. 

The need for conserving our natural 
resources is the topic of The More the 
Mertier by Fleming Crew. This book in- 
cludes stories of pond life, of Chubby 
the groundhog, old Quills the porcupine, 
the little tree frog, and Chickery, a young 
squirrel. Second and third graders will 
read it and enjoy it. Although many 
books do not mention conservation speci- 
fically, there are allusions to the philos- 
ophy of “live and let live” and of the 
natural balance resulting when man keeps 
“hands off.” 


Summary 

To summarize briefly, science reading 
does foster the personal development of 
children through (1) answering their 
y miner (2) giving them directions 
or making and experimenting, (3) help- 
ing them identify plants and animals and 
natural objects, (4) extending and de- 
veloping their present interests in scien- 
tific areas and, finally, (5) developing 
appreciation for life and growth. 


Children today are indeed fortunate to 
have scientific authors life Jeanne Ben- 
dick, Glenn Blough, Wilfrid Bronson, 
Fleming Crew, Dorothy Hogner, Bertha 
Parker, Millicent Selsam, Herman Schnei- 
der and Herbert Zim to write for them 
with such clarity and interest. Children 
are also fortunate that illustrators are 
making factual books attractive and 
appealing, without sacrificing authenti- 
city. Teachers, too, are lucky to have 
such materials that capture the children’s 
interests and that, in themselves, present 
information so clearly that children can 
learn directly from the book. The big- 
gest problem now is for teachers to keep 
abreast of new books so that a selection 
can be made for classroom use. At best 
this is a time-consuming task, but chil- 
dren's librarians are a godsend here, and 
classroom teachers are fortunate to count 
them among their professional colleagues. 

If, however, teachers do know both 
children and books, they can meet to- 
day's challenge by helping children grow 
personally through their reading of sci- 
ence materials. 


2. In the Intermediate Grades 
LITERATURE 


LELAND B. JACOBs 


To foster a child’s personal develop- 
ment through experience in literature is 
an exciting opportunity in teaching. It is 
an opportunity to introduce the child to 
unforgettable persons and personalities; 
beautiful language; diverse human acti- 
vities, patterns of behavior, and habita- 
tions; and the broad sweep of time. It 
is to pique curiosities, quicken sensory 
reponses, extend intellectual horizons, 
touch the intimate self, deepen and 
broaden the meaning of life and living. 

Fostering personal development through 
literature is, simultaneously, a teaching 
responsibility; the responsibility of pro- 
viding (1) a school situation in which 
children and books can easily get to- 
gether; (2) discriminative variety in the 
types of reading matter from which the 
child can choose what currently appeals 
to him; (3) time for browsing, read- 
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ing, sharing, and evaluating, (4) guid- 
ance by a sympathetic and well-informed 
adult so that the child can become expert 
as a reader. 

Such opportunities and responsibilities 
are potentials of the teaching act. Can a 
teacher ignore or minimize them? Yes, 
though one hopes he won't! Can a 
teacher expand or refine them? Surely. 
Can a teacher undergird these oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities with guides 
to action in fostering personal develop- 
ment through literature? Assuredly so. 
And just this is the burden of the re- 
mainder of this paper—to indicate briefly 
some of the distinctive operational mean- 
ings of personal development through 
literature and to suggest practices for 
fostering this important aspect of the 
total reading program. 

Personal development through litera- 
ture is always unique. No two readers 
ever bring to the printed page the same 
backgrounds of experience or perceptions, 
nor do they take from the printed page 
identical symbolic meanings or feelings. 
Each reader brings to the reading of prose 
and poetry his own purposes, concerns, 
tastes, skills, and attitudes. He knows what 
he knows, and searches out what he wants 
to know. His dreams and desires and de- 
liberations make him a person of dis- 
tinction—a VIP. And through his reading 
of literature, he seeks the satisfactions 
that his present self requires—escape, in- 
formation, adventure, reassurance, beauty, 
laughter, identification, entertainment, in 
various combinations. If he gets more 
than he is seeking, then the book has 
not only met his basic requirements but 
it has also provided a wonderful bonus. 
It has extended his awareness and opened 
new approaches to further reading. 

Personal development through litera- 
ture is always selective. An author's mate- 
rial for creative productivity is words, 
not paper and ink. And words, while 
enduring in fact, are somewhat elusive 
when put together in running text. They 
will not stay put in ways that paint, clay, 
notes, and stone do. The imaginative syn- 
thesis of words as prose or poetry is 
intangible; it relies on the reader to con- 
struct its entity. 

To read a book from cover to cover 
is to rely strongly on recall, for the whole 


of a book emerges only in one’s mind. 
It is never the completeness of the au- 
thor’s words, but rather what the reader 
chooses therefrom to form his own com- 
pleteness. As the reading of a book pro- 
gresses sentence by sentence, page by 
page, chapter by chapter, one must rely 
on the flow of impressions of what has 
gone before and relate these to what is 
currently being projected on the printed 
page. Hence, the act of reading itself 
is always selective. And when one couples 
this fact with the uniqueness of the per- 
ceptions of each reader, it becomes evi- 
dent how important memory and personal 
need are as selectors in what one internal- 
izes as “the whole book.” 

Personal development through litera- 
lure 1s continuous. It is continuous in that 
the reading of one selection is followed 
by another, or, said differently, the fact 
of reading as a continuous process is as- 
certainable. Important as it ts to encour- 
age children to keep reading, there is, 
perhaps, an even more important aspect 
of continuity to consider. This is the 
continuity of what the reader is taking 
from the printed page—the information, 
notions, values, feelings that in some in- 
timate way relate to the reader's ordering 
of his physical, social, and psychological 
life space. 

This quest for equilibrium is a persis- 
tent one. And children, as well as adults, 
can find in literature solace and reflection 
and interpretation and inspiration regard- 
ing their pursuit of well-being in their 
world. As soon as children can read, they 
want their reading matter to “make 
sense.” What does it mean to make sense? 
It means that what they read hinges onto 
their life experiences so that from the 
printed page they get another look at a 
world—fancifully or realistically—com- 
pounded of places and people; shapes, 
movements, sizes, and colors; human re- 
lationships, aspirations and drives; things 
temporal and spiritual. In this sense, con- 
tinuity in personal development through 
literature always affects, at least to some 
extent, the reader's discriminative per- 
spective on the wholeness of life. Even 
when the pattern of an individual's read- 
ing looks disjointed or without focus, it 
is not so. In some intimate way, the 
story, the poem, the informational mate- 
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rial is an adjunct to the reader's living, 
else he would stop reading. 

Personal development through litera- 
ture is projective. Good literature for 
children is rooted in human drives and 
aspirations. But it not only presents life; 
it also improves upon life. It — the 
reader to enjoy anticipations beyond the 
actualities of his everyday experience. 
Through his reading, the child “tries on” 
times, places, personalities that he can- 
not experience. He gets a feel for a world 
that does not actually exist, but it is real 
because the reader makes it so in his 
imagination. And it is real because it 
helps him to comprehend the actual world 
better. Looked at one way, reading litera- 
ture is experimenting in living without 
having to take the consequences, except 
as one chooses to guide his action by what 
he has learned through reading. 

Literature is also related to the per- 
sonal development of the individual in 
that, at its best, it enriches, enlarges, and 
vivifies life with deeper insight into the 
ethical, the moral, the spiritual. This is 
not to say that good literature moralizes, 
for moralizing is static and stifling and 
blinding. Moralizing in literature has as 
its aim some kind of dogmatic, prescrip- 
tive dictation of human conduct. Good 
literature—which deals significantly with 
the ethical, the moral, the spiritual—re- 
leases the reader to ponder what makes 
life good. Good literature affirms the po- 
tentialities of the physical, and social, and 
the psychological dimensions of life, both 
for self-enhancement and fulfillment, and 
for the illumination of human existence 
between man and man in an exciting, 
changing universe. 

Personal development through litera- 
ture is always metaphorical. Since litera- 
ture is composed in words, and words 
can do no more than symbolize what 
exists in human experience, then surely 
literature, composed of many word- 
symbols in intricate designings, is meta- 
phor. Literature suggests to the reader 
what the writer's perceptions of experi- 
ence are, both as a total literary product 
and in its parts. The writer abstracts from 
life experiences what is useful to him 
in developing his literary product. He 
asserts to the reader that the images, 
plots, locales which he creates are, not 


are like. As the reader accepts that the 
author's creations of time, place person- 
alities, circumstances, happenings are, he 
becomes involved in metaphor and reacts 
to it feelingly. As he reads, he lives the 
writer's metaphor, uprooted from his rou- 
tine activities, associations, and impres- 
sions. As he reads, he is free of his cus- 
tomary habits and limitations, free to 
roam, metaphorically, the domain which 
the artist with words has created for him. 

Fostering personal development through 
literature 1s rooted in beliefs about read- 
ing and personal development. If per- 
sonal development through literature is 
unique, selective, continuous, projective, 
and metaphorical, then how does one, 
as a teacher, foster such development in 
the lives of children? What teaching 
practices facilitate such development? It 
would seem that the following are worth 
considering: 

e Provide a school setting that is con- 
ducive to reading independently and 
significantly. 

e Provide a supply of books that is 
so varied in appeal and content and in 
levels of reading difficulty that every child 
can find something he would enjoy 
reading. 

e Provide time for getting acquainted 
with books, browsing, reading, and shar- 
ing of what has been enjoyable. 

e Relate independent reading to other 
on-going teiien experiences, but only 
when truly appropriate. 

e Have children keep cumulative read- 
ing records, from which their interests, 
their changing patterns of reading can 
be noted. 

e Hold individual conferences about 
the reading being done, about the high 
points of their reading, and significant 
ideas gained by the child as he reads. 

e Encourage children to preserve their 
impressions and syntheses of books in 
other art media: posters, dioramas, pic- 
tures, wire sculpture, dramatizations, and 
the like. 

e Encourage children to read reviews 
of new books and to use bibliographies 
and book lists to get leads for future 
reading. 

e Use appropriate films, filmstrips, 
recordings and television programs to 
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stimulate further reading and to acquaint 
children with different media of literary 
interpretation. 

e Teach children to read literary ma- 
terials well orally. 

The preceding practices, of course, are 
merely suggestions; they are not complete. 
Perhaps, however, they do point up some 
directions in which a teacher moves in 
order to foster reading. Books and chil- 
dren can get together significantly for 
personal development if a teacher creates 
the conditions and uses practices that make 
the reading of literature a pleasurable and 
significant school activity. 

In his little book, Reading for Enjoy- 
ment, Donald MacCampbell says, “In a 
sense, the masters of literature are as 
experienced jewelers who take our own 
precious stones, polish and reset them, 
and give them back to us so that they 
sparkle and shine.’* As distributors for 
such jeweler’s art and craft, we teachers 
can make the sparkling and shining a 
beautiful personal possession. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
RuTH G. STRICKLAND 


The prime purposes of the social stu- 
dies as we teach them in the elementary 
school are to help the child unders‘and 
himself and his world, and to develop 
the ways of thinking and feeling that 
will make him an effective participant in 
that world. One must have knowledge 
in order to understand, and knowledge, 
of course, is gained in two basic ways— 
personal firsthand experience and the 
vicarious experience of listening and 
reading. In either case, one must put 
meaning into his experience and form his 
own integrations of feeling and thinking. 
Since the whole geographic world is our 
neighborhood in these days, and the 
school cannot make it all available to 
children at firsthand, reading the records 
of other people's experiences and inter- 
pretations is a major source of learning 
for every child who is capable of reading. 

All of us who have studied children 
recognize the fact that a child's con- 
cepts of himself, of other people, of life 
on earth, and of man’s relationships with 
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man are all under way by the time he 
enters school. A comfortable, happy, pro- 
tecting and supporting home experience 
makes a child think well of himself and 
his capacities, and leaves him free to 
reach out for new and challenging ex- 
periences. pore ae in harmonious and 
satisfying neighborhood and community 
relationships makes him eager to explore 
the world of things and of people and to 
enter into it constructively. Fortunately 
for the school and for society, the child 
from less fortunate background, whose 
early experiences have built into him less 
wholesome feelings and reactions, can be 
helped to rebuild himself and the vicari- 
ous experiences he gains through reading 
which may be his most valuable resource. 

Every child, every person, lives in a 
physical world of geographical and 
cultural components and of flesh and 
blood people. One of the basic needs 
of the growing child is to expand his 
understanding of people and their en- 
vironment—how they react to their envi- 
ronment; how they modify it to fit their 
needs; and how they live, work and 
play with one another. Man has been 
studying all this for centuries and has 
made innumerable records of his exper- 
ience. For many children, the real joy 
of reading begins when they are able 
to lay aside humdrum stories of every- 
day, here-and-now children and _ their 
familiar, not very exciting doings in the 
primary-grade readers, and read stories 
which take them out into the world, 
back into time, and nowadays out into 
space. 

Textbooks for the social studies are 
carefully designed to open up for chil- 
dren certain areas of experience and 
thinking, and to build the appropriate 
basic concepts of people, times, and 
places. Children need help at many 
points to relate what they read to life 
as they know it, and to see through, 
behind and beyond, the many incidents 
and facts to real people as they live, 
grow and struggle upward toward higher 
and higher levels of living and reacting. 

Everyone recognizes the child’s need 
for help in developing study skills in 
his handling of textbooks and source- 
book materials. Elementary school chil- 
dren, especially the more rapid learners, 
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can find great interest and satisfaction in 
utilizing simple research techniques which 
enable them to track down materials in 
encyclopedias and in other resources of 
the library which will answer their ques- 
tions and further their individual inter- 
ests. All children need to learn, to the 
extent of their capacity, to utilize the re- 
sources for independent learning—news- 
papers, magazines, almanacs, atlases, and 
all of the other materials intelligent adults 
use to keep abreast of current happenings 
and to build background for understand- 
ing them. 

The social studies curriculum today 
tends in many schools to follow a pat- 
tern of widening horizons from home 
and neighborhood out to the remote areas 
of the earth, none of which are far 
away from any of us in terms of travel 
time. Information about the world is not 
enough. Children need to develop posi- 
tive feelings toward all manner of peo- 
ple, in all manner of places. A hundred 
years ago, Americans were concerned with 
unifying a nation. Today, we are con- 
cerned with the unifying of the world. 
Geographical and historical thinking are 
important for extending our mental and 
emotional life-space and helping us to 
solve problems democratically. But the 
social sciences involve more than the dis- 
ciplines of geography and history and our 
program of reading in the social studies 
should be concerned with all of them. 
Some schools and some textbook writers 
have attempted to enrich children’s ex- 
perience in the social studies by centering 
attention on contemporary problems. If 
the children and the teacher can make a 
personal identification with the problems, 
there will be vitality and value in the 
study but often these pre-selected prob- 
lems are as remote as any other kind of 
pre-selected content. 

Geography, history, government, eco- 
nomics, sociology, and anthropology are 
all tied into the bundle we call the social 
studies in the elementary school but only 
those portions of each — which are 
useful in extending children’s thinking 
about themselves and the world. We are 
more concerned with the child and what 
he can conceive and utilize than we are 
with the logic of subject matter. We 
know that the children’s concepts of 


time and space have expanded greatly 
by the time they reach the middle grades 
but we have no assurance that they can 
grasp dates, decades, centuries and chron- 
ological sequence beyond their own ex- 
perience. We are sure that they can iden- 
tify with people. A. F. Watts, of Eng- 
land, contends that all history for these 
children should be biography. We know 
that principles of government and eco- 
nomics are beyond elementary school 
children but they can learn much about 
how people govern their individual and 
collective lives, and meet their material 
needs by reading about people and how 
they work, play and live together. 

Regardless of how the social studies 
program is organized there are quanti- 
ties of books which can help children 
expand their life-space, deepen their un- 
derstanding, and develop the empathy 
that is essential to wholesome human 
interaction. There are stories of home 
and family life in all sorts of settings in 
all parts of the world. There are books 
for the less able readers like the story 
of Tesuque Indian life, Iz My Mother's 
House by Ann Nolan Clarke or a festival 
in China in Thomas Handforth’s Mei Li, 
or family life in America in Robert Mc- 
Closkey’s Blueberries for Sal and One 
Morning in Maine, or Leo Politi’s Juanita 
and the family and neighborhood cus- 
toms of the Mexican colony in Los An- 
geles. For more advanced readers there 
are in Alice Dalgliesh’s America Builds 
Homes; Evans Why We Live Where We 
Live; William Burns’ A World Full of 
Homes and the pictures of home life 
that appear in the many biographie: that 
modern children read avidly. Home life 
in other countries belongs here, too— 
home life as it appears in Kate Seredy’s 
The Good Master and Kate Ryrie Brink's 
Caddie Woodlawn. These books would 
fit into several categories and furnish a 
variety of values. 

There are many books to help children 
understand that life has not always been 
as it is now and that life today is the 
product of all that has gone before. Eliz- 
abeth Baity’s America Before Man and 
Americans Before Columbus or Alice 
Dalgliesh’s America Begins may form a 
good starting point for children who are 
interested, as may the stories by Sonia 
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Bleeker of the many tribes of Indians, 
The Cherokee Indians of the Mountains; 
The Pueblo Indians, Farmers of the Rio 
Grande; and all the rest of the group. 

There are exciting stories of explora- 
tion. The stories of Christopher Colum- 
bus range from the beautiful picture story 
by the d'Aulaires to Armstrong Sperry’s 
Voyages of Christopher Columbus. Eliz- 
abeth Janeway’s The Vikings, John 
Jenning’s Clipper Ship Days, Richard 
Neuberger’s Lewis and Clark Expedition, 
and Adventures and Discoveries of Marco 
Polo by Richard Walsh are all books 
‘which many children find good reading. 

Any group interested in the settlement 
of our country will want James Daugh- 
erty's Landing of the Pilgrims, his stories 
of Daniel Boone, Marcus and Narcissa 
Whitman, and his story of Lewis and 
Clark in Of Courage Undaunted. And 
no group of children should be deprived 
of the joy following the Ingalls and 
Wilder families from New York State 
westward in Laura Ingalls Wilder's books, 
from The Little House in the Big Woods 
to These Happy Golden Years. 

It is a matter of great interest to all 
of us that children are devouring biog- 
raphies in almost unbelievable quantity. 
And there are so many good ones. There 
is the kind that builds a broad picture 
about a single person of great historical 
importance as Genevieve Foster has 
done in Abraham Lincoln's World, 
George Washington's World, and Au- 
gustus Caesar's World. And there are 
notable biographies of all manner of 
individuals, living and dead—Kit Carson, 
Robert E. Lee, Benjamin Franklin, Leif 
the Lucky, Pocahontas, Paul Revere, and 
Albert Schweitzer—to name only a few. 
All of these portray life as it was and 
as it became during the lifetime of the 
hero of the story. 

The geography possibilities are equally 
rich. There are books about India, Japan, 
Israel, Yugoslavia — almost any country 
one can think of. These books deal with 
people and their environment. They 
show how people adapt their lives to 
the conditions of their environment and 
how they modify the environment to 
meet their needs as they gain in skill, 
knowledge and power. And these books 
make clear also the fact that differences 
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are values to be understood, respected 
and perhaps admired. Differences in 
forms of shelter in food, clothing, occu- 
pations, recreation, and interests are out- 
growths of physical environment but are 
also influenced by the religious and ethi- 
cal values people hold and by historic 
cultural differences. 

Perhaps no single group of books has 
done more to enrich the teaching of the 
social studies than the Landmark Books, 
some of which have already been men- 
tioned. Looking at the list of authors one 
can scarcely agree with Henry Steel Com- 
mager’s comment of a few years ago that 
majors no longer write for minors. Most 
of us would put John Gunther, Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher, Pearl Buck, Quentin 
Reynolds and the rest into our list of 
major authors. All have written for chil- 
dren stories of American and World 
history that some mothers say their chil- 
dren are “snatching hot from the press.” 

There are stories of dedication, too. 
Certainly Ann Nolan Clark's Secret of 
the Andes belongs in this group. And 
there are stories of character oot: 
ment such as Marguerite De Angeli’s 
little book, Thee Hannah. There are 
stories of real people who have dedicated 
their lives to causes greater than them- 
selves — Gandh’, Livingston, Schweitzer, 
the Curies and a number of others. 

Every individual lives in his own psy- 
chological and spiritual world just as truly 
as he lives in a physical world. Each of 
us builds his psychological and spiritual 
world out of the stuff of his experience— 
his actual experience and his vicarious 
experience. The way people react to 
others, the values people hold, the things 
they are willing to give time, effort, and 
thought to may be more an outgrowth 
of the experiences that have built this 
private inner world than outgrowths of 
their oe with the physical ele- 
ments of their environment. The factual 
content of social studies textbooks is 
helpful in building knowledge and under- 
standing of the physical environment but 
it does little to help a child build his 
psychological and spiritual life. The 
wealth of other reading material we have 
been considering may be of tremendous 
value in helping children to open win- 
dows and look out on vistas of human 
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achievement and aspiration they could 
discover in no other way. 

Do you remember Edna St. Vincent 
Millay’s words in “Renascence” ? 


The world stands out on either side 
No wider than the heart is wide; 
Above the world is stretched the sky, 
No higher than the soul is high. 

The heart can push the sea and land 
Farther away on either hand; 

The soul can split the sky in two, 

And let the face of God shine through. 
But east and west will pinch the heart 
That cannot keep them pushed apart; 
And he whose soul is flat—the sky 
Will cave in on him, by and by. 


Bell of England says, ‘‘A child’s phil- 
osophical background is formed and 
painted by the stories in which he lives.” 
Children read textbooks and factual source 
material and gain important values from 
it. But have you watched a child com- 
pletely engrossed in a book of his own 
choosing which holds him so enthralled 
that he appears unaware of anything that 
is going on around him? Have you 
watched him come awake with a deep sigh 
as he read the last page and closed the 
book? Wasn't it Pound who said some- 
where, ““What thou lovest well remains, 
the rest is dross... .”? 

The social studies deal with facts and 
knowledge. After all, one must have 
material to think with, and firmly driven 
pegs of geographic and historical knowl- 
edge to hang one’s thinking on. The social 
studies are concerned also with thinking 
and feeling. It may well be that the think- 
ing and feeling aspects of the social stud- 
ies are built through the books in which 
children live with others and enter into 
their lives with understanding and em- 


pathy. 


SCIENCE 


MARGARET FRISKEY 


Fostering personal development through 
reading in science implies, I ng the 
development of the student reader. 

However, I think that first must come 
the development of the adults involved: 
the writers, the editors, the publishers, 
the teachers, the curriculum directors, and 
librarians. 


Here we are, many of us at least, caught 
in a whole new world of science without 
knowing an isotope from a_ half-life. 
Science taxes the sibenianns capacities of 
many of us who have seen the automobile 
increase its speed from fifteen miles a 
dusty hour to seventy or eighty on a 
modern expressway. So much has hap- 
pened in so short a time! Before I knew 
it, I was out of my duster and into an 
air-conditioned car for a short trip to the 
airport to zoom off at 400 miles an hour, 
and fly blind to the coast in a few hours. 
That beep, beep, beep was not my ears 
popping. It was that new satellite—our 
own—circling the world every 121 min- 
utes, jolting again my lagging concept of 
time and space. 

But science is more than transportation 
that shrinks the girth of the earth. 

Science cooks in our kitchens and roars 
in an African safari through our living 
rooms. It saves us from polio. It looks at 
the wonders of the ocean bottom and into 
the hot core of the earth. It makes food 
from seaweed, raises crops in the desert, 
and saves the cattle of Afghanistan from 
the rinderpest. It reads the whole fasci- 
nating story of mankind in rocks and 
artifacts. 

The immediateness of science in our 
world, and its potential for construction 
and destruction makes it the responsibility 
of each of us. It’s no good sticking our 
complacent ostrich heads into the sand. 
Let's look at it squarely and thrill to the 
wonder of it, and encourage our children 
to do the same. 

We want our children to read science, 
not to become scientists, necessarily, but 
we want them to know their world, this 
fascinating present world, and to live 
more fully and usefully in it. And we 
hope that those gifted in this field will go 
on to make great contributions. 


But this is America. It is imperative 
that our embryo scientist works within a 
framework of reverence for man, an en- 
thusiasm for freedom, a high regard for 
duty, and a deep sense of responsibility. 
And to have above all an honest respect 
for truths that are revealed through sci- 
ence and to see them as casting new light 
on the eternal truths that never change. 

Reading in science, in the middle 
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grades, can foster personal development 
in many ways. 

It can bring to some children, for the 
first time, a love of books. I have seen a 
child find the truth about dinosaurs much 
more exciting than fiction. (Of course, I 
feel that children should read science on 
their own level in the primary grades— 
this is where the basic attitudes are 
established. ) 

There is the young mechanic who finds 
a book that shows graphically and simply 
the difference between a turbo-prop and 
a rocket engine. “So they are Fueling a 
rocket with alcohol and oxygen,” says 
Johnny Nonreader. ‘Hm. It works. But 
look at what they are considering: nuclear 
fusion, for one thing, and the conversion 
of matter into light. Hey, do you know 
where I can get another book about 
rockets ?”’ 

So a love of knowledge becomes a part 
of personal development. Science is one 
of the best points of departure for sending 
a child off on an independent search. 
Only a certain amount of education can 
be poured into a child's mind. So much 
of real learning results from independent 
searching because of the interest and the 
desire to know. The will to learn and 
recognition of the deep pleasure involved 
is a step, certainly, in the right direction. 

Reading in science can develop a respect 
for truth. There is no jumping to conclu- 
sions here, no allowance for rationaliza- 
tion, no room for prejudice. An open 
mind is imperative. There is discipline of 
the best kind. 

Reading in science helps to increase 
vocabulary and fosters growth in the 
ability for self-expression. Of course, 
reading of any kind helps build vocabu- 
lary. But reading in science is especially 
effective because the reading is coupled 
with other things: observation, experi- 
ments, field trips. And it is through these 
experiences in science that vocabularies 
grow. 

It is in the middle grades that the 
groundwork is laid for effective self- 
expression. A scientific genius can be lost 
to the world if he cannot express himself, 
directly, lucidly, in words that convey the 
exact meaning of what he has to say, and 
so make others understand. 

And, in this connection, I would like 


to say that this need for lucid expression 
exists within the field of the science of 
education and of teaching reading. You 
can't say to the garage mechanic with 
seven kids—in defense of what I think 
is a wonderful technique in teaching read- 
ing— “In our presentation we offer 
visual, auditory, and kinesthetic sensory 
stimuli. Your children are subjected to 
the fundamental concepts, creating moti- 
vation through interest; the approach 
offers experience in syllabication and con- 
textual usage, both of which are indis- 
pensable in the child’s developmental 
reading program.” Much of the current 
criticism of teaching methods is the re- 
sult of failure of laymen to understand 
them and so to cooperate effectively. 

And suddenly, it seems, everybody 
wants to get into the act. As an editor, 
trying to serve the schools, I have more 
than once had to pause and translate 
educational literature to find, for myself, 
the real essence of what is said. There is 
so much that is good in our programs 
here; don't sell it short with vagaries 
to the uninitiated. 

We could adopt the Russian system 
about which we have heard so much. 
We could flunk out four fifths of our 
first graders as they do, and let the rest 
of them go at a great clip. But that is 
not our way. I am glad to see more and 
more being done for our gifted but not 
at the expense of educating all of our 
children. 

A child whose interest has led him to 
read about rockets or stars or reptiles or 
volcanoes or ants is apt to forget his 
shyness when he talks about these things. 

So reading in science offers teachers a 
tool for achieving one of the objectives 
in personal development. 

In the area of personal development, 
a child who reads science, especially in 
the biographies of scientists, gains new 
evaluation of failure. Failure in science 
is often a revelation of what is false, 
and this can be as important as finding 
out what is true. It can serve as a new 
beginning. Edison failed many times, and 
with keen disappointment. But he learned 
from his failures and went on to light 
the world. 

The Wright brothers cracked up a few 
gliders at Kitty Hawk before they suc- 
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ceeded in actually flying ten seconds in a 
motor-driven plane. 

Let the children learn through read- 
ing science that the only people exempt 
from failure are the ones that make no 
effort. 

Reading in science gives a child many 
interesting facts. But more important it 
clarifies some of the basic concepts. It 
is toward this end that facts have im- 

rtance. If, in the middle grades, a child 
usies to comprehend the magnituce of 
the universe, the constancy of change, the 
nature of motion, he will be much bet- 
ter able to find his way through the more 
advanced science courses in the higher 
grades. 

Reading in science, as in all constructive 
reading, is something for the eye and the 
brain. But science reading often leads 
also to working with the hands and all 
of the senses; and so it affords a teacher 
an opportunity for identifying special 
aptitudes in her pupils, extremely im- 
portant where guidance is an essential 
part of teaching. 

The guidance of the teacher in the 
students’ free-reading of science materials 
may have far-reaching results. Somewhere 
in the early background of almost all 
great scientists there was a person who 
offered encouragement; someone who 
listened with interest; who helped awaken 
a joy in knowledge. It may have been a 
parent, but more likely it was a teacher. 

Part of the responsibility of effectual 
guidance is to know what is available 
for a child to read. Many fine people 
have been writing popular science books 
for the middle grades, sweating their way 
through many rewrites to make difficult 
things easy to understand. Bertha Parker, 
Herbert Zim, Glenn Blough, Illa Poden- 
dorf, Jeanne Bendick, John Lewellen are 
a few, and there are many, many more. 

Many of the most complicated processes 
of science are based on simple laws which 
a reader in the middle grades can com- 
prehend. 

When a teacher knows what is availa- 
ble in the way of materials, she can 
guide a child to something that he can 
read on his own level. 

In this day, when there is so much 
emphasis on entertainment, reading in 
science may lead a child to a refreshing 


attitude toward work. Dedicated scien- 
tists love their work with its failures and 
its triumphs. They lose themselves in it. 
They are examples of what William Lyon 
Phelps meant when he said, “A happy 
man is one who is constantly overworked 
at something he likes to do.” 

A healthy attitude toward work can be 
a boon to these youngsters who are going 
to be faced with stiffer programs in 
science as they go on to higher grades. 

So there are many ways that reading 
in science can foster personal develop- 
ment. It is the sapenslbiity of the mf 
lishers to produce books that are attrac- 
tive, accurate, and colorful, which will 
invite the child to read independently. 
The silent influence of books is a mighty 
power in the world. 


3. In Junior High School 


LITERATURE 
MATILDA BAILEY 


A fine story is told about Robert Louis 
Stevenson who, when he was a small child, 
used to press his face against the window- 
pane to watch the lamplighter coming 
down the street. One evening when his 
nurse asked him what he was doing, he 
replied, ‘I'm watching the lamplighter; 
he’s punching holes in the darkness.” 

In a sense, we can be lamplighters in 
our teaching of literature. Through the 
medium of literature, many young people 
can be aided in their personal develop- 
ment. Let's consider four ways by which 
young ae ote personal development can 
be fostered through the use of well-chosen 
literary materials. 


Literature May Help in a Child's 
Emotional Development 

We're all essentially lonely and fearful. 
As adults, we learn to put on a brave face 
and do as Gertrude Lawrence sang in 
The King and I: 


Whenever I feel afraid, 

I hold my head erect 

And whistle a happy tune 
So no one will suspect 


That I'm afraid. 


Most young people have not learned 
that trick, and so we have the opportunity 
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to help them through books and stories 
in which characters are facing similar 
lonelinesses and fears. For example, there 
are such stories as Vontver’s “The Kis- 
kis,” McNeely’s “The Horse,’’ Rawling’s 
“A Mother in Mannville,” and Suckow’s 
“A Start in Life.” 

Young people are often insecure. 
They're afraid that they will make a 
mistake; that they won't be accepted by 
their peers; that they don’t look right; 
that the family finances won't hold out. 
Such stories as Brubaker’s “The Milk 
Pitcher,” Reck’s “The Diving Fool,” 
France's “Our Lady's Juggler’ reflect 
various kinds of insecurities and some- 
times can offer therapy. 

Many are fighting against physical 
odds. Biographies of such age as 
Glenn Cunningham, Helen Keller, Robert 
Louis Stevenson, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
and Douglas Bader can show that others 
have had to endure physical handicaps 
and that they have lived rich, successful 
lives in spite of them. 


Literature May Help a Child in His 
Social Development 


Most of us would hesitate to call books 
dealing with manners and with parlia- 
mentary procedure /iterature; however, 
those types of books become increasingly 
important in the social development of 
junior-high-school students. 


Among the fine literary materials at 
our disposal are those which show young 
people in relation (1) to their elders, 
and (2) to their peers. Both types can 
aid in the social development of our 
young readers. Representative of the first 
type are Stuart’s The Beatinest Boy, 
Forbes’s Mama’s Bank Account, Day's 
Life with Father, Gilbreth and Carey's 
Cheaper by the Dozen. Representative of 
the second type are many of the fine 
stories by Tarkington, Cavanna, Daly, 
Gray and Tunis. 


Literature May Help a Child in His 
Intellectual Development 


Of course, the acquisition of facts is 
important; but in our use of expository 
materials, we have the opportunity to 
stress going beyond the mere accumulation 
of facts. We hope to develop thinking 


readers, not the type described by Pope: 


The bookful blockhead ignorantly read 
With loads of learned lumber in his head. 


As we use literary materials for the 
purpose of fostering our students’ intel- 
lectual development, we are aware of 
certain characteristics evident in their 
reading. 

Many young people are inclined to be 
“joiners.” They are willing to accept as 
gospel what they see on the printed page. 
We have an opportunity to encourage a 
questioning attitude. Obviously, conten- 
tious readers are as bad as passive accept- 
ers; but to quote from another song in 
The King and I, we can develop the 
attitude of: 


There are times I almost think 
I am not sure 


Of what I absolutely know. 


Young people are inclined to accept 
half-truths. Let's re-examine some of the 
selections that we are using. Do they rep- 
resent truth or half-truth? For ounglh 
at some point in the junior high school, 
we generally teach Kipling’s /f— 

If you can fill the unforgiving minute 
With sixty seconds’ worth of distance run, 


Yours is the Earth and everything that's in it 
And—what is more—you'll be a Man, my son! 


In school we sometimes get A for effort, 
but rarely in any other area of life are we 
rewarded in the way Kipling suggests. 

Many young people are inclined to 
accept one side of a story or of an issue 
without considering any other. For ex- 
ample, Longfellow has given us one side 
of the story of Paul Revere’s ride; there 
is another side to consider. In Whittier's 
“Barbara Frietchie,"” we get one picture 
of Stonewall Jackson; there is more to be 
said for that great southern leader. W. W. 
Jacob's ‘The Monkey's Paw’ can be 
taught as a supernatural story; the hap- 
penings in that story can be explained 
also as a series of coincidences. 

Many young people are unaware of the 
time element involved in the materials 
they read. Articles dealing with airplanes, 
atomic energy, space flight, inventions, 
and customs and manners in different 
parts of the world are often out-dated; 
and we may neglect to show our students 
the value of checking the copyright date. 
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Young people are sometimes unaware 
of the contemporaneousness—the univer- 
sality—of literature written in preceding 
times. Irving's “Rip Van Winkle” is 
surely more than a story of a man who 
went to sleep on a mountainside a long 
time ago; going to sleep ‘‘at the switch’ 
is a universal and contemporary problem. 


Literature May Help in a Child's 
Cultural Development 


Certainly the development of an enjoy- 
ment of reading and of a discriminating 
taste begins a long time before adult- 
hood. For our students, we can open 
doors to a variety of types of literary 
materials—myths, legends, short stories, 
novels, biographies, essays, travel ac- 
counts, poetry, and plays. Moreover, we 
can make sure that the reading dict of 
the young people in our classes include 
both the real and the unreal. At times 
we shall probably be asking ourselves 
whether the areas of subject matter being 
presented are those which we believe 
to be of prime importance. Do the mate- 
rials which we are using give (1) an 
understanding of other times, (2) an 
understanding of other places and other 

ple, (3) an understanding of our 
eritage as Americans, (4) an under- 
standing of America today, (5) an un- 
derstanding of ourselves, and (6) an 
understanding of the rich world of the 
imagination ? 

Obviously, the improvement of skills 
will aid in the four areas of personal 
development. Let's consider some of the 
skills necessary in the reading of short 
stories and novels, of expository mate- 


rials, and of poetry. 
Short Stories and Novels 


Understanding the facts. 

Following the sequence of events. 

Understanding the theme or idea 

and recognizing the possible uni- 

versality. 

4. Being aware of the conflict of the 
characters in action. 

5. Recognizing the characters as well- 

rounded or as stereotypes. 

Noting the tone and atmosphere. 

With Tight materials, increasing the 

rate of reading. 


wnNre 


MO 


Expository Materials 


1. Getting the main idea. 

2. Recognizing the author's blueprint, 
or outline, of thinking. 

3. Making use of topic sentences. 

4. Making use of possible typograph- 
ical aids, such as heads, subheads, 
and italics. 

5. Using context clues for the mean- 
ings of unfamiliar words. 

6. Adapting the rate of reading ac- 
cording to the type of material and 
the purpose of reading. 

7. Thinking with an author and com- 
ing to certain conclusions on the 
basis of facts presented. 


Poetry 
1. Getting the literal meaning. 
2. Seeing and hearing imaginatively 
3. Understanding figurative language. 
4. Understanding that rhyme and 


rhythm are devices to convey mean- 
ing as well as to produce musical 
effects. 

5. Being aware of a poet's attitude 
toward his subject. 


Through the medium of literature, 
then, it is our opportunity to help young 
people: 

e In their emotional development. 

e In their social development. 

e In their intellectual development. 

e In their cultural development. 


Moreover, through our instruction of the 
necessary skills, we can promote and 
accelerate the four areas of personal de- 
velopment. 

Someone has said, “To be young with- 
out poetry is like being indoors in 
spring.'’ We might change the statement 
to read, “To be young without all kinds 
of good literature is like being indoors in 
spring.” The — page can bring ex- 
citement, challenge, inspiration, under- 
standing; it can convey our young readers 
to the sunshine of the “outdoors” in 
spring. 

SOCIAL STUDIES 


DoroTtHy KENDALL BRACKEN 
Personal growth of students as a re- 
sult of reading literature has just been 
discussed. Extensive also are the oppor- 
tunities for a great deal of personal 
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development in reading from the social 
studies area. Within the last ten years 
editors have given more and more at- 
tention to publishing informational books 
which are well written and attractive; 
which are of real literary value; but at 
the same time develop in readers a broad 
background of historic, geographic, and 
civic information, together with true con- 
cepts of other times and places. Not mere 
history, geography, and civic books, 
many are inspiringly written and delight- 
fully designed while some represent new 

approaches to “giving information.’ 

Let us consider first the older books 
(classics by now), secondly, series of 
books, and lastly some latest books. 

The classic among social studies books 
for this age level is probably Hendrik 
Willem van Loon’s The Story of Man- 
kind, the first Newbery Prize book. What 
boy or girl (or adult, for that matter) 
is not a different person—racked out of 
his self-sufficient complacency and _ his 
sense of personal importance, the im- 
portance of today, this year, this era— 
for having read the opening lines of 
this book ? 

Several years later, Genevieve Foster, 
giving her own children a horizontal look 
at history instead of the usual vertical 
study, began writing history from the 
point of view of an important man’s 
world and named the first one George 
Washington's World. Here was a new 
approach to history. A talented artist, 
as well as writer, Mrs. Foster dramatized 
her idea with two-page spreads under 
such captions as “People who were liv- 
ing when George Washington was a boy”’ 
and “Events that occurred in the world 
when Washington was President.” Then 
followed Abraham Lincoln's World and 
Augustus Caesar's World. Later, Birthdays 
of Freedom and its sequel told the story 
of important events in man’s struggle 
toward freedom. Inimitable Foster charts, 
and drawings, aid development of time 
concepts which few textbooks can equal. 

Holling C. Holling has lent his talents 
to producing exciting books which pre- 
sented geography with tremendous — 
and verve. Consider Tree in the Trai 
the story of a monarch of the West which 
stood at a strategic point, witnessing the 
pageant of Indian tribes; the parade of 


Conquistadores; occasional visits of ex- 
plorers; and finally the westward sweep 
of pioneers. Never before the books, 
Paddle to the Sea and Minn of the 
Mississippi, have the stories of the Great 
Lakes and the principal waterways of 
America been so dramatically and skill- 
fully presented. 

A year later, Viking published Kath- 
erine B. Shippen’s A Bridle for Pegasus. 
Here was history narrowed to one field, 
aviation. Shippen introduced her reader 
to Icarus, Leonardo da Vinci, Jeffries and 
Blanchard, the Wright brothers, Richard 
Byrd, Lindbergh, and Sikorsky. This was 
“interest-getting’’ material. If a seventh 
grader was lukewarm toward straight 
history, he might be terribly enthusiastic 
about aviation. In The Great Heritage, 
boys and girls learned American history 
from the standpoint of what Americans 
have done with the rich inheritance of 
natural resources. 

In 1951, Elizabeth Chesley Baity wrote 
her classic, Americans Before Columbus, 
illustrated with drawings and _photo- 
graphs. Introduced with colorful end 
papers, few books so well direct the 
growth of young teen-agers to a sense 
of “firstness” in American history. Ending 
the story with Christoforo Colombo, Mrs. 
Baity “begins with the beginning,’ not 
with Jamestown, which looks as if it 
were settled only yesterday—when this 
pioneering effort is dropped into its 
proper place within the larger historical 
framework. 

Then came a flood of social studies 
materials. Contributing to the “flood” 
has been the series, providing a wide 
range of reading materials written by 
well-known writers and sold at economic 
prices. The two Landmark Books series, 
United States (about 80 books) and 
World (about 35 books), are good ex- 
amples of United States and World his- 
tory presented as exciting adventure. 
Geared to the Landmark Books are the 
non-breakable Enrichment Records and 
full-color filmstrips with captions. 

Several series aim to acquaint young 
readers with life in other Tabde Books 
of this type furnish interesting reading 
about foreign people and stand halfway 
between geography textbooks and out- 
right travel om The Young Traveler 
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series, published by E. P. Dutton, lists 
twenty or more books as represented by 
Geoffrey Trease’s The Young Traveler in 
England and Wales. J. B. Lippincott in 
its twenty-six-volume Portraits of the 
Nations Series brought out Dorothy 
Loder’s The Land and People of Belgium 
in 1957. The Getting to Know Books 
published by Coward-McCann include 
many countries, and a new addition in 
1958 was Dee Day's Getting to Know 
Panama. 

If biographies are considered under 
books for social studies rather than under 
literature, then mention should be made 
of at least two important biographical 
series: the Julian Messner Shelf of biog- 
raphies as represented by Arthur J. Beck- 
hard’s Blackhawk and Vision Books, 
published by Farrar, Straus and Com- 
pany; a Roman Catholic series, rep- 
resented by August Derleth’s Father 
Marquette and the Great Rivers. This 
company is beginning a Jewish series of 
biographies also. : 

Historical fiction which might be classi- 
fied under literature or social studies 
makes wonderful reading. Doubleday’s 
Cavalcade Books are original, exciting 
stories, for example, The Flame of Her- 
cules and The Mistletoe and Sword. 

And a one-woman series on Indian 
life in America is published by William 
Morrow and Company. Sonia Bleeker 
has written The Apache Indians, The 
Cherokee, The Mission Indians, etc. 
These are simple, uncomplicated vol- 
umes, emphasizing the habits, customs, 
and legends in particular tribes. 

Now let us look at some books pub- 
lished in the last two years. 

With Marguerite Clement's lucid text 
and William Pene Du Bois’ fine line 
drawings, we are literally Im France. 
What travel conscious teen-ager wouldn't 
enjoy “Straight as an arrow from the 
Place de la Concorde stretches one of 
the most magnificent boulevards in the 
world, the Champs Elysees” ? 

Frances Toor gives the reader a dif- 
ferent type of vicarious experience in 
Made in Italy. She introduces a little- 
known Italy, its popolo. As a result of 
her description of a visit to the Venetian 
glass factory the young reader will not 
only increase his knowledge of the art 


of glass blowing but also his concept 
of man’s control over man. 

Released last spring for both adults 
and young adults by Hastings House, 
Marks of Lincoln on Our Land, by 
Maurine Whorton Redway and Dorothy 
Kendall Bracken, represents still another 
approach, that of combining travel with 
biography. Following the marks of Lin- 
coln on our land, specific places are 
described, and then flashbacks relative 
to that mark are presented. 

A former “wal soe Prize winner, Arm- 
strong Sperry, has written another kind 
of travel story in a 1957 book entitled, 
South of Cape Horn, A Saga of Nat 
Palmer and Early Antarctic Exploration. 
Sperry tells the story of Captain Nathaniel 
Palmer, the man who gave his name to 
Palmer Peninsula in the Antarctic. 

In two recent books, American history 
again is presented in new and invigorat- 
ing ways. Charles Michael Daugherty de- 
velops the history of the United States 
Army in The Army from Civilian to 
Soldier. There is a good chance that boys 
would be highly motivated readers since 
experiences in some branch of the mili- 
tary services loom large on their imme- 
diate horizons. 

The other book, interesting to boys 
and girls alike, is Harold Coy’s wonder- 
ful, backward glance at The Americans. 
This 1958 book includes many fascinat- 
ing items usually omitted in textbooks. 

So many good books abound in the 
social studies field for junior high readers, 
that teachers need guidance from the 
following: public and school librarians; 
book reviewers of children’s books in 
leading — and __ professional 
magazines; and fall, spring, and special 
lists from publishers. (An admirable ex- 
ample of a special publisher's list, indis- 
pensable for social studies and English 
teachers, is the Longmans, Green and 
Company list entitled, Building America, 
An American Heritage Bookshelf of 
Longmans’ Junior Books for Supplemen- 
tary Reading in Social Studies and The 
Language Arts, and distributed free to 
teachers for the asking.) 

With skilled writers, editors, illustra- 
tors, and designers producing marvel- 
ously readable and unbelievably beautiful 
books, and with teachers and librarians 
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guiding them toward exciting reading 
experiences, it is true that American 
youngsters today find themselves well 
supplied with books from the field of 
the social studies. 


SCIENCE 
Mary K. EAKIN 


Too frequently in the past, adults work- 
ing with children ms young people, 
whether as teachers, librarians or parents, 
have tended to regard fiction, and prefer- 
ably fantasy or some form of folk litera- 
ture, as the only type of reading that 
could be said truly to contribute to a 
child’s personal development. Nonfic- 
tion, with the possible exception of biog- 
raphy, did not even classify as “reading,” 
and often the junior-high-school student 
who read voraciously in the field of 
science, absorbing books that were con- 
siderably beyond his grade level and often 
even beyond his average reading level, 
would find himself under considerable 
pressure from the adults around him to 
abandon the newer Skyrocketing into the 
Unknown or Men, Microscopes and Liv- 
ing Things in favor of Tom Sawyer or 
Treasure Island or even, unhappily, 
“Evangeline.” 

The situation is fortunately changing, 
and today the reading of good books in 
the science fields is becoming accepted 
as being a desirable educational activity. 
Encouragement to read good fiction, 
whether modern or of the past, is, of 
course, still given, and it should continue 
to be given. But it is unrealistic to separate 
books into these two categories. 

The whole idea that a child’s personal 
development is somehow unrelated to 
what he does and learns in the class- 
room, or through class-directed activities, 
is giving way to a saner realization that 
anything a child does contributes, posi- 
tively or negatively, to his personal de- 
velopment. And so today we can come 
to a conference on Reading and consid- 
er the matter of personal development 
through the reading of science books. 
Some of this change has, to be sure, 
come about as a result of the good writ- 
ing that is now available in nonfiction 
books; writing that compares favorably 


in literary quality with much of the best 
fiction, old and new, to which children 
have access. 

When we speak of personal develop- 
ment through the reading of science 
books, we are thinking primarily of the 
reading of supplementary materials rather 
than the ain of textbooks specifically 
assigned for classroom use. Such read- 
ing may grow out of an interest that 
starts in the classroom as a direct result 
of classroom work or of assigned read- 
ings, or it may be an interest developed 
spontaneously from browsing through a 
good library collection. Likewise the ele- 
ments of personal development that result 
from such reading may relate to science 
learnings specifically or they may be of a 
more general nature, although these two 
areas will never be wholly discrete, since 
students themselves are not subject to 
division into neat and decisive categories 
within themselves. Let us look, then, at 
some of those elements of personal devel- 
opment that might reasonably grow out 
of a student's class-directed reading; al- 
ways keeping in mind that such readings 
may be assigned readings that the student 
is expected to do as a required part of his 
work; additional readings suggested by 
the teacher to spur the gifted student on 
to greater achievement; reading to create 
a spark of interest in the less able learner; 
or reading that the student seeks out on 
his own with no incentive other than a 
personal desire to learn more about a 
subject that has been introduced in the 
classroom. 

In order to identify these elements it 
might be helpful to look at some of the 
aims of a junior-high-school science pro- 
gram as those aims relate to the personal 
development of students. In the February, 
1958 issue of School Science and Mathe- 
matics, J. B. Kelley identifies some of 
these aims, and I would like to quote 
those that seem applicable.’ 

1. “To help children develop concepts, 
eo and generalizations which will 

> of value to them in understanding and 
solving their problems.” As an example 
Mr. Kelley cites the development of con- 
cepts of environment that are based on 
“knowledge, insight, and reliable evidence 


a J. B. Kelley, “Science in the Junior oy School,” 
School Science and Mathematics 58:135-137 (F’58). 
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rather than on superstition and faulty 
information.” Many recent titles might be 
named that would satisfy this aim. Batche- 
lor's Superstitions? Here's Why, for ex- 
ample, takes familiar superstitions of 
ancient origin and gives their history of 
development and pr~sent status of accepta- 
bility. Children are frequently startled to 
learn how many superstitions still exist; 
how many, in fact, they themselves sub- 
scribe to without conscious thought, and 
they may be stimulated to an examination 
of the origins of some of their own beliefs 
and a questioning of their validity. 

Hoke's First Book About Snakes is an 
interesting example of a book on a sub- 
ject about which many myths have clung 
through the years. In his final chapter, 
the author sets forth a number of these 
old wives tales—that milk snakes milk 
cows; that a mother snake swallows her 
young to protect them from enemies; 
that a snake that has been killed does 
not really die until sundown, etc. — and 
gives the truth about each myth. Once a 
student has had some of his own super- 
stitions disproved, he becomes better able 
to look carefully at other, similar state- 
ments and examine them for accuracy. 
Such a beginning, properly directed, can 
lead the student to an examination of 
beliefs in other areas, such as intergroup 
relationships, and can help to instill a 
habit of thinking before accepting gen- 
eralizations of any kind. 

Books such as Pough’s A// About Vol- 
canoes and Earthquakes, or Zim's Light- 
ning and Thunder can help a young 
person to understand some of the more 
violent manifestations of nature and to 
lose many of the fears that result from a 
lack of understanding of such phenomena. 
A growing number of science books in 
the area of nature study not only helps 
the reader to understand the plants or 
animals involved but also gives him an 
introduction to the life cycle in nature, 
balance in nature, elementary evolution 
and conservation. 

Evans’ Why We Live Where We Live 
and Scheib’s What Happened? encourage 
the reader to look beyond the surface of 
his environment to see what causal rela- 
tionships exist that may be directly linked 
to science. 


2. “To help children develop intellec- 
tual honesty, cultivate scientific attitudes, 
become critical minded and willing to seek 
and act upon reliable evidence.” 

Science books, more than any other 
type, offer an opportunity for stimulating 
young people to question statements for 
evidence of proof. This may be done 
through a comparison of two books on 
the same subject, /.e., some of the older 
science books in which it is stated cate- 
gorically that man will never achieve space 
flight as compared with a book such as 
Poole’s Your Trip into Space; or within 
a single book in which widely divergent 
theories on a subject, /.e., the origin of 
the moon, may be stated, with the argu- 
ments for each theory presented clearly 
and objectively. Sometimes a hoax, such 
as that of the Piltdown man, can be useful 
in pointing up the fact that even books 
written in good faith may not be wholly 
accurate. In this connection, books of an 
historical nature, such as biographies of 
Galileo, Madame Curie, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, histories of medicine or of scientific 
discoveries, etc., can help to develop 
within the reader an awareness of how 
little of man’s knowledge is static, proved 
beyond exception, and how even the 
seeming truths of today may be disproved 
by the discoveries of tomorrow. On the 
negative side we would wish to avoid 
giving children books in which simple 
demonstrations are said to “prove” some- 
thing or other; or those that present a 
theory as a statement of fact or that state 
dogmatically that a problem is impossible 
to solve now or at a future time. Good 
science books will lead the reader to ques- 
tion what is before him and to attempt to 
find as much of the truth as is possible 
before making decisions. 

Kelley's third aim may be omitted from 
our consideration since it is primarily 
achieved through participation in actual 
experiments in the classroom or through 
directed observations. 

3. “To help children explore new 
avenues of interest which will lead to the 
satisfaction of achievement and discovery.” 

Reading in the field of science can open 
avenues of creativity and of discovery for 
the junior-high-school student. Although 
it is true that what the child of this level 
creates, what he discovers, has been created 
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or discovered many times before, never- 
theless, if it is a first experience for him 
and is carried through in an acceptable 
manner, then it becomes a real experience 
in creativity and encourages him to con- 
tinue to develop his powers to the point 
where he may someday be actually making 
new discoveries. The better science books, 
therefore, will give the reader a solid basis 
of accurate facts, at the same time leaving 
something to his imagination or demand- 
ing of him some degree of participation. 
Thus Baer’s Sound presents a problem, 
describes an experiment that will give an 
answer to the problem, but does not de- 
scribe the results of the experiment. Books 
such as Ley’s Engineer's Dream and 
Poole’s Diving for Science and Today's 
Science and You describe areas in which 
mankind has made partial achievement 
but where there are still major problems 
to be solved. Science books such as these 
do not satisfy the reader, but rather leave 
him with a host of unanswered questions 
that will spur him on to try to find the 
answers. 

4. “To help children acquire those 
skills and techniques necessary to gain 
further information, such as reading 
science content with understanding. . . .” 

We have long accepted the idea that 
a child’s reading ability will affect his 
achievement in those classes where per- 
formance is based wholly or in part on 
reading. We also recognize that a child's 
interest in a subject can strongly affect his 
reading achievement, especially in that 
area. In the realm of science books, in- 
creasing numbers of titles are appearing 
that are useful for improving the junior- 
high-school student's reading skills by 
utilizing his interest in science. And, by 
the same token, as his reading skills 
improve, his ability to read with greater 
understanding of the field will be in- 
creased. 

Children’s books today are seldom 
specialized, and many science books lend 
themselves to use in broadening a reader's 
interests or experiences. For example, 
mythology is frequently introduced into 
science books. Lewellen’s Birds and 
Planes: How They Fly makes use of the 
Icarus legend; Haber’s Our Friend the 
Atom is built around the tale of the genie 
in the bottle. The reader who disclaims all 


interests except science may be enticed 
into reading other such myths and legends 
to find the scientific ideas represented in 
them and to consider how the myth might 
have been re-told in the light of present- 
day scientific knowledge. Plotz’s Imagina- 
tion's Other Place provides an experience 
with literature for the science-minded 
reader through its selection of poems 
about science and mathematics, most of 
them gleaned from the works of the 
world’s greatest poets. Here, again, in- 
terest may frequently be sparked by a 
discussion of how the scientific principles 
expressed in the poem may agree with or 
differ from the principles as they are 
understood today. 

For the student who needs no motiva- 
tion to read, but who lacks an interest in 
science, books of science fiction, the poetry 
anthology just mentioned, biographies of 
famous scientists, popularized histories of 
medical and scientific discoveries, anthro- 
pology and archeology, may all be used to 
create an interest in the field. 

5. “To help children develop social 
attitudes and appreciations needed in a 
democratic society.” 

Just as nations of the world can no 
longer lead an isolated existence, wholly 
independent of other nations, so scientists 
can no longer lead wholly isolated lives 
devoted entirely to research in pure 
science and with no awareness of the 
society around them. Many of the science 
books written for children and young 
people recognize this fact and make use 
of it. Thus we find that almost all books 
on nature, whether they be about plants 
or animals, rocks or weather, contain some 
material on conservation. It may be woven 
into the entire text or inserted as a separate 
chapter, but it is almost inevitably there. 

Books on atomic energy usually stress 
the peace-time uses to which it has been 
or may be put, and, again, usually include 
some statement of the responsibility which 
people working in the fields of both pure 
and applied science have toward society 
as a whole in dealing with this force. 


Summary 

Books of science have the potentiality 
of contributing to the reader's personal 
development by encouraging him toward 
clear, accurate thinking; toward a greater 
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understanding of the true nature of the 
world around him; toward a spirit of 
inquiry and creativity; toward the devel- 
opment of skills that will enable him to 
go on to greater heights of learning; 
toward a sense of responsibility toward 
society in his use of the knowledge that 
science opens to him. 

The potentiality is there; its effective- 
ness oth dagen in large measure on the 
degree of access the student has to the 
materials and the kinds of guidance he is 
given in classroom and on to read 
widely and always with a thoughtful, 
open mind. 


4. In Senior High School 


LITERATURE 
JOSEPH MERSAND 


Francis Bacon in Of Studies (1597) 
offers an appropriate text for this paper. 

“Reading maketh a full man, confer- 
ence a ready one, and writing an exact 
man. 

English teachers in high school have 
long realized the importance of reading 
in the development of their students. If 
their results through the past few decades 
have not been commensurate with their 
efforts, it has certainly not been due to 
lack of good intentions. The English 
Syllabus for The High Schools of New 
York City adopted in 1922 (which 
operated during my high-school days) 
states very clearly that: 

“The chief aim in the teaching of litera- 
ture . . . is to get them to enjoy reading 
good literature and to desire to read more 
of it.” 

Other things to be accomplished by the 
reading of literature were: 

1. To deepen and enrich their imagi- 
native and emotional life. The teacher 
should help the pupils to see their own 
lives and experiences reflected in the liter- 
ature they read. He should in this way 
lead them to understand others and to 
arrive at a better understanding of them- 
selves. 

2. To cultivate high ideals of life and 
conduct. 

3. To give a knowledge of books and 
the power to read them with appreciation. 

4. To improve their power of self- 


expression by stimulating thought and by 
supplying information and models of 
construction. 

These are noble objectives which many 
of us would consider valid today. Cer- 
tainly, our curriculum-makers of 1922 
were interested in fostering personal de- 
velopment through literature. Whether 
these noble objectives were realized in 
whole or in part and by a large segment 
of the student body might make an in- 
teresting paper on another occasion. The 
matter of concern to us today is how we 
English teachers, in the high schools of 
1958 with their heterogeneous student 
populations, coming from diverse back- 
grounds, so different in capacities, needs, 
and interests, can perform this all- 
important task. 

A few misconceptions must be cleared 
up before a positive program can be es- 
tablished. 

1. We can no longer assume that stu- 
dents entering our high schools have the 
ability to read on their level. W. S. Gray! 
has stated that, ‘Scores made on reading 
tests show that from 25 to 40 per cent 
of the pupils who enter high school 
are reading below the ninth-grade level.”’ 

2. A necessary corollary follows from 
the first. Teachers of English in high 
schools must stop bemoaning the situa- 
tion mentioned above and blaming the 
teachers in the lower schools for failing 
to do their jobs. Rather they have the 
responsibility of maintaining the skills 
already acquired, providing remediation 
for skills undeveloped or underdevel- 
oped, and guiding their students towards 
the mastery of the new reading skills ne- 
cessary for high-school work. 

3. The day of the “one-shot” classic 
is over. We cannot assign, if we have 
any insight into adolescent psychology 
and learning, the next 35 pages of Silas 
Marner or A Tale of Two Cities and 
expect a feverish search for the beauties 
of thought and expression of either 
George Eliot or Charles Dickens and any 
degree of growth—intellectual, emotional 
or aesthetic from such a search. 

4. We cannot afford blithely to ignore 
that individual differences with respect to 

'W. S. Gray, “Is Yours an Effective Reading Pro- 


gram?” University of Kansas Bulletin of Education, 
February, 1958, p. 47. 
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reading are here to stay like sex, base- 
ball, and taxes. For any teacher to ignore 
differences in reading abilities, in inter- 
ests, in rate of growth, and in possibilities 
of growth, is to be teaching truly in the 
pedagogical dark ages. 

5. We cannot assume that growth will 
come automatically by exposure to litera- 
ture even to enthusiastic, over-bubbling 
exposure on the part of the teacher. 
A favorite cliché of poetry teaching when 
I began my career in the 1930's was 
“Poetry is caught—not taught.” We want 
to be certain that what our students are 
catching are the right things about poetry 
and all other imaginative literature, not 
an aversion that will never be eradicated. 

6. We cannot afford to cry defeat be- 
cause of the onslaught of the mass media. 
Literature and development through lit- 
erature have survived every holocaust 
since the burning of the library of 
Alexandria and will still be here long 
after the last TV antenna becomes only 
an object of historical interest. Rather 
than bemoan the impact of the mass 
media on our times in general and on 
our children’s reading in particular, let 
us learn how to utilize them for our own 
advantage. All of the mass media—TV, 
radio, movies, magazines, and newspapers 
have long had educational departments 
whose purpose is to demonstrate how 
these media can contribute to valid edu- 
cational objectives. 

By showing how these misconceptions 
can be corrected, we may arrive at a 
positive 6-point program that will foster 
— development through reading of 
iterature and developing lifelong habits 
that will foster and continue this develop- 
ment. 


1-2. Need for Secondary 
Reading Instruction 

Accepting the fact that a large propor- 
tion of entering high-school students are 
deficient in reading when they enter, each 
teacher of English (and content subjects 
as well) must familiarize himself with the 
various ways of evaluating reading growth, 
the many reading skills subsumed under 
the term “reading,” the techniques of 
providing remediation within the class- 
room and the teaching of the new and 
advanced skills that are now required. 


This implies in-service training for the 
multitudes of high-school teachers who 
have never taken a course in the teaching 
of reading or who have never even read 
a book on this subject. The field is now 
so rich that no high-school English teacher 
can honestly maintain that he doesn't 
know where to get the information. Now 
that the Bureau of Internal Revenue has 
ruled that expenses incurred while attend- 
ing courses for improvement of profes- 
sional skills are deductible for income-tax 
purposes, there may be larger numbers of 
high-school teachers attending reading in- 
stitutes, summer workshops, etc., to learn 
something about the teaching of reading. 
The pages of such professional journals 
as The Reading Teacher, The English 
Journal, The Journal of the N. E. A., and 
many others have a host of articles for 
those teachers who are genuinely inter- 
ested. Let us stop complaining about the 
shortcomings of our colleagues in the 
lower echelons of the educational system, 
and do something ourselves about improv- 
ing the situation. 


3. The Passing of the Standard Classics 


We must stop hoping that assigning a 
portion of a hallowed classic to every 
member of the class will either result in 
comprehension, appreciation, or any no- 
ticeable growth. The teacher of literature 
in high school today must abandon his 
reliance on a dozen or so major classics 
in English literature as a modus operandi. 
As Dora V. Smith? has cogently stated it: 

“. . . there is little place in high-school 

teaching today for the old approach to 

‘the novel’ by having every pupil read 

the same book at a set pace of 35 pages 

a day. Some should finish such a novel 

in three days. Others lack the capacity 

to read beyond the second chapter.” 

This implies that the teacher must know 
a great many books on various reading 
levels and must know the interests and 
abilities of each of his students. Whereas 
one student might not be ready to appre- 
ciate Silas Marner, he may find much to 
interest him in such books as: Carroll’s 
As the Earth Turns, Walker's Winter 
Wheat, Gale's Friendship Village, Gray- 

"Dora V. Smith, “How Literature Is Taught in the 


Secondary Schools of Today,”’ Journal of the N. E. A., 
April 1951, p. 286. 
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son’s Great Possessions, Emery’s Mountain 
Laurel, and Best's One-String Fiddle.* 

In New York City, to implement the 
new course of study in senior high schools, 
a reading list of hundreds of books per- 
taining to the dominant theme The Se/f- 
Reliant Individual has been issued to each 
ninth-grade teacher.* 

Similar reading lists and suggestions for 
integrated language arts activities will 
soon be issued to teachers in the 10th, 
llth, and 12th grades to illustrate the 
annual themes: 

10th Year: The Individual as a Member 

of the Group. 

lith Year: The Individual and the 

American Heritage. 
12th Year: The Individual Quest for 
Universal Values.° 

Instead of building a literature course 
in senior high school on two classics a 
term, the teacher has a wealth of books 
from the classics and contemporary 
authors to meet every taste, every stage of 
development, and every interest. The pub- 
lishers of literature anthologies have given 
us fine examples of profusely illustrated, 
attractively printed, and _intelligently- 
edited compendiums of suitable materials 
for —— and social growth. Some of 
the following four-volume series certainly 
deserve careful study by our English 
teachers interested in fostering personal 
development: 

Harcourt Brace’s Adventure Series, 

Olympic Edition. 

Scott, Foresman’s America Reads. 

Henry Holt's Our Reading Heritage. 

Houghton Mifflin’s Reading for 

Enjoyment. 

Lippincott’s Reading for Life. 

Ginn's Good Reading. 

Macmillan’s Literature. 

American Book's The Mastery of 

Reading. 
Laidlaw's Cultural Growth Through 
Reading. 

Heath's Conquest. 

They not only will open new worlds for 
our students, but for many teachers as 
well. The thematic or unit approach fol- 
lowed in these anthologies (and such 
"Smith, op. cit. 

‘Reading List for the Theme Center “The Self-Reliant 
Individual.” Curriculum Center, 130 West 55th Street, 
New York 19, New York 


5See Curriculum and Materials, Board of Education 
of the City of New York, Jan.-Feb., 1958 issue, p. 8. 


reading lists as supplied by the New York 
City schools) will go much further toward 
our objectives of personal growth than 
the careful analysis of a dozen standard 
classics. 


4. Meeting Individual Differences 
in Reading 

Part of this misconception has already 
been corrected in the discussion of Point 
3. If the teacher begins to realize that 
Silas Marner may be pleasure for some 
but poison for others; that Idy/ls of the 
King will thrill some and chill others; 
that Burke’s Speech on Conciliation may 
conciliate a few but alienate the many; 
that Much Ado About Nothing may, alas, 
be taken quite literally by many in his 
class—then he has taken the first step on 
the long, hard road of recognizing indi- 
vidual differences within even the most 
homogeneously grouped class, and then 
doing something about them. Time does 
not permit me to summarize the studies 
made by the Commission of the National 
Council of Teachers of English on the 
provision for meeting individual differ- 
ences in the teaching of literature. Ref- 
erence must suffice at this time to Chapter 
11, “The Challenge of Individual Differ- 
ences” in The English Language Arts.® 

The perceptive teacher who knows his 
students will understand which books out 
of the teeming multitudes on hand will 
contribute to Johnny's growth in under- 
standing himself, to Mary's growth in 
sensitivity to poetry, to Henry's growth in 
understanding the ways of other people, 
to Loretta’s growth in understanding her 
American heritage. To all these and to 
other aspects of growth, books can con- 
tribute. The teacher should know them 
and know when best to bring the book 
and the child together for maximum 
effect. For the alert English teacher in 
high school, his reading can never be 
said to end.* 

Does this mean that we must lower our 
standards as we attempt to provide for 
individual differences? That we must 
accept a comic book version of Macbeth 


*The English Language Arts, N. C. T. E. Publication. 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1952, pp. 246- 


The English Language Arts in Secondary School, 
N. C. T. E. Publication. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1956, pp. 123-159. 

7Arthur H. Parsons, Jr., ‘The Teacher's Need to 
Read,’ Journal of the N.E.A., March 1958, pp. 168-169. 
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instead of the real thing? That we must 
permit the sordid paperbacks which are 
found in so many stationery stores in 
our large cities? That we must be content 
with that conspicuous issue of Modern 
Romances in the first of Life’s recent 
articles on the crisis in American educa- 
tion? The answer is decidedly in the 
negative on all counts. Providing for 
individual differences does not mean de- 
scending to the lowest common denomi- 
nator. Like the reverse of Gresham's Law 
in Economics, good literature will eventu- 
ally drive out trash. A perceptive and 
well-read teacher armed with a multitude 
of books of interest to teen-agers is more 
than a match for the purveyors of paper- 


back trash.® 


5. The Fallacy of Growth by Exposure 

If personal growth could be achieved 
by exposure alone, then our most devel- 
oped young men would be attendants in 
io stacks or salesmen in bookstores. 
Exposure to good literature, alas, is not 
enough. More has probably been written 
on the methodology of teaching literature 
than on any other subject in the high- 
school curriculum. There are at least fifty 
textbooks on the teaching of English and 
almost every one has a substantial section 
devoted to literature. No teacher can 
honestly contend that he doesn’t know 
where to get the information about teach- 
ing literature for personal growth. Many 
of the publishers of literature anthologies 
mentioned earlier also provide substantial 
teaching guides for each of the volumes. 
The Guidebooks to the Scott, Foresman 
series America Reads by such master 
teachers as William S. Gray, Robert C. 
Pooley, Irvin C. Poley and others are over 
300 pages in length and are in essence 
textbooks on how to stimulate growth 
through literature. Harcourt Brace’s teach- 
ers’ manuals are likewise useful.® 

Many teachers with the best intentions 
in the world fail to establish contact be- 
tween the book taught and the student 
striving to grow up. Such an evanescent 
form as poetry has been particularly diffi- 
cult to get across. Commenting upon the 
 €§ee the annuol collections of Books for the Teen- 
Agers prepored by the New York Public Library, Fifth 
Avenue ond 42nd Street, New York City. 

See also They Will Read Literature, a Portfolio of 


Tested Secondary School Procedures, National Council 
of Teachers of English, 1955. 


contrasting ways of teaching Amy Low- 
ell’s “Lilacs,” Dora V. Smith'® indicates: 
“The old way of teaching was to 
begin with characteristics of Amy Low- 
ell's poetry and stories of how she 
smoked a cigar, or with definitions of 
free verse, examples of which were 
then sought in books. The new way is 
to help students realize how effectively 
poetry reveals what he himself has seen 
and felt, and to discover something of 
the technic the poet has used. Then 
each pupil can read more poems by 
himself, finding under the teacher's 
guidance what best meets his own 
need.” 

There is no royal road to knowledge, 
although Mr. Halliburton would contend 
for a royal road to romance. There are 
many roads — probably as many as the 
children before us. Too many of us think 
that the road which we took, and which 
led us to delight in literature, is the one 
along which we must lead and more fre- 
quently pull or shove our youngsters. Just 
as we must ever be on the alert to read 
new (and old) books which we can utilize 
in our reading-literature program, so must 
we ever be experimenting with and reflect- 
ing over, and evaluating the results of 
new methods of guiding our students to 
the understanding, appreciation, and re- 
sponse to a work of literature. Once that 
right contact has been made, the child is 
never quite the same. Flaubert spoke of 
le mot juste in describing his search for 
the perfect word to express his ideas. The 
teacher of literature should also search for 
le methode juste (if I may coin the word) 
to achieve the results outlined above. 
This is the reverse of the old-fashioned 
question-phrasing and daily mark-giving 
which is so unhappily associated with the 
literature experiences we all had several 
decades ago. 


6. Enlisting the Mass Media 


Prophets of doom have been lamenting 
the effect of the mass media upon reading 
and reading habits of our population. At 
each stage, alert teachers of English have 
tried to utilize these media to strengthen 
their educational programs rather than 
attack them like Don Quixote’s windmills. 
From Edgar Dale's How to Read a 
Newspaper, to the N.C.T.E. volume 
Radio and English Teaching, and the 


"Dora V. Smith, op. cit., p. 285. 
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N.C.T.E. volume Using Periodicals, and 
the current guides to such TV shows as 
Twentieth Century, Hansel and Gretel 
(April 27, 1958) and others, we have 
possessed many valuable procedures for 
utilizing each and all of the mass media. 
Rather than take away from reading time, 
many students have demonstrated that 
requests for books frequently rise when 
there has been a movie or TV version of 
a classic. The complete sellout of Sten- 
dhal’s Red and Black after Floyd Zulli’s 
lecture on “Sunrise Semester’’ is well 
known. 

When such TV productions as A Tale 
of Two Cities, Jane Eyre, Romeo and 
Juliet, Richard Ill, David Copperfield, 
and other classics are produced live on 
TV or revived on film, the alert teacher 
can surely capitalize on them in presenting 
the literature program. Thus by means of 
comparisons and contrasts between the 
mass media and the literary work being 
discussed, the teacher can open ever newer 
avenues toward that personal growth we 
have been stressing in this paper. No mass 
medium will ever take the place of read- 
ing, but it should be utilized profitably 
toward achieving the goal for which we 
are all striving. The novelty of a new 
medium wears off quickly. A love of 
literature which we instill lasts a lifetime. 


Summary 


Fostering growth through literature de- 
pends on many factors: suitable instruc- 
tional materials, effective methods of 
teaching, understanding the ways of 
growth of one’s students, and the person- 
ality of the gifted teacher. No one of these 
factors by itself can work. It is the happy 
integration of all of these factors which 
contributes to the maximum growth of 
all of our youngsters. In the words of 
John Milton, “A good book is the pre- 
cious life-blood of a master-spirit, em- 
balmed and treasured up on purpose to 
a life beyond life.” It is our responsibility 
and heritage to make our students feel 
toward books as the poet did, and grow 


in the process. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
Joun J. DEBOER 


The term personal development as 


used in recent educational literature re- 
fers commonly to such aspects of human 
growth as relations with other members 
of the family, other members of the peer 
group, and b ao of different races, 
religions, and national origins; to per- 
sonality development as reflected in 
increasing freedom from irrational fears 
and anxieties, and unrealistic goals and 
unrealistic mental concepts of the self; 
the ——— of appropriate sex roles; 
responsibility in financial matters; the 
development of a reasonable coherent 
value system, and preparation for a 
vocation. All of these aspects of growth 
are profoundly affected by the home, the 
community, and the school; and within 
the school they are affected by experience 
in all the subject fields and extra-class 
activities. 

Although the teacher of the social 
studies shares with all others the re- 
sponsibility of every appropriate 
guidance for wholesome personal devel- 
opment, he has certain functions that are 
unique to the field of the social studies. 
These functions relate primarily to the 
way in which the youth looks at his 
society and assumes his “gegen J as 
a member of that society. The teacher's 
task, therefore, involves the accumula- 
tion of knowledge, the development of 
understanding, and the shaping of atti- 
tudes. 

The social-studies teacher cannot ac- 
complish his aims by doling out, through 
neat assignments, a series of abstractions 
or generalizations in capsulized form or 
by requiring the memorization of facts 
which to students may often be mere 
verbalizations. A textbook is a compen- 
dium and a summary which is the end 
product of the author's vast accumulation 
of concrete impressions. The student who 
reads the textbook likewise must have 
a wide variety of concrete experiences, 
both direct and indirect, with the subject 
field if the highly condensed generaliza- 
tions of the textbook are to have mean- 
ing and force for him. 

The key word of course is experience. 
Unless the reading that a student does 
results in new insights, new attitudes, 
and a truly broadened view of his world, 
it is wasteful, futile, and frustrating. 
Personal growth, in the social studies 
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as elsewhere, must include broadened 
horizons and deepened sympathies. Only 
through abundant and diversified read- 
ing can the student attain these broadened 
horizons and deepened sympathies. 

If what we have said thus far is true, 
the lines between subjects, and _parti- 
cularly English and the social studies, 
become blurred. Thus the study of the 
French Revolution becomes immeasurably 
enriched through the reading of A Tale 
of Two Cities, Zweig's Marie Antoinette, 
or, especially for the average student, 
Sabatini’s Scaramouche. The study of the 
American Civil War will not be simply 
a recital of dates and battles and ulti- 
matums, but a sharing with Lincoln of 
his anxieties as he paced the White House 
floor, and entering into the terror of the 
soldier boy in The Red Badge of Courage. 
It will involve, not the cold history of 
World War II, but the reading of Ernie 
Pyle’s dispatches or John Hersey’s mov- 
ing essay on Hiroshima, and the stirring 
accounts of the war in Churchill's mem- 
oirs or Eisenhower's Crusade in Europe. 
The task here is not merely to broaden 
the youth's vision of reality but to heip 
him immerse himself in the human reall- 
ties behind the stark facts. Reading the 
Diary of Anne Frank can do more to 
re-create a nightmare era than any sober 
recital in a textbook can. 

The social studies offer also the most 
favorable opportunity to cultivate the 
critical sense of the reader. In this field, 
in which conflicts of opinion are espe- 
cially sharp, the reader needs to learn 
how to make independent judgments 
and to arrive at more or less tentative 
conclusions regarding issues of trans- 
scending importance. Here the task is 
not to cultivate the attitude of fault- 
finding or skepticism, but to develop a 
degree of independence of the printed 
page. Although the powers of critical 
discrimination in reading have received 
increased attention in recent years, we 
have only begun to explore the ways in 
which young people can be led to make 
— comparisons among the many 
different interpretations and positions en- 
countered in newspapers, magazines, and 
books which deal with the critical events 
and movements of our day. Standardized 
tests in reading as yet do not make any 


substantial effort to measure a pupil's 
ability to react actively to what he reads: 
to distinguish between materials that are 
relevant or irrelevant to the question that 
he has in mind, between so-called exten- 
sional and intensional language, between 
statements of fact and inference, or be- 
tween propagandistic rhetoric and factual 
analysis. The modern citizen requires a 
rigorous discipline in the detection of 
logical fallacies, sweeping generalizations, 
and inadequate factual — for im- 
portant conclusions. For all this a great 
diversity of appropriate materials is a 
part of the instructional arsenal. 

Basic to the instruction in critical read- 
ing in the social studies, however, is the 
building of a background of knowledge 
on the basis of which judgments can be 
made. The terms critical and criterion 
have a common etymological origin. To 
be critical, one must have defensible 
standards of judgment. These standards 
are developed through the continuing 
accumulation of accurate information rela- 
tive to the topic at issue. The standards 
of judgment may change as new facts 
come to light, but at any given moment 
every reader must rely for his preliminary 
judgments upon what he knows or thinks 
he knows in order to evaluate what he 
reads. 

The recent volume by Remmers and 
Radler, The American Teenager, illus- 
trates the acute need for this kind of 
instruction. The responses of American 
youth to questionnaires distributed by the 
Purdue Public Opinion Study over a per- 
iod of fifteen years reveal a striking con- 
fusion in the thinking of American high- 
school students on social questions. They 
reflect an extraordinary mixture of fascist, 
communist, and democratic attitudes and 
concepts. Such confusion is, of course, 
not limited to secondary-school students. 
We find many college teachers who take 
oaths to support the Constitution of the 
United States and then advocate the sus- 
pension of teachers who appeal to the 
Bill of Rights before congressional in- 
vestigating committees. Such contradic- 
tions are perhaps the result of a narrow 
compartmentalization in the general edu- 
cation program. In the present growing 
polarization of opinion as between totali- 
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tarianism and freedom, we can no longer 
afford such myopia. 

Perhaps ve wa in the secondary- 
school social-studies curriculum is there 
a greater need for a new and dynamic 
approach to the study of American life. 
We have perhaps been too much con- 
cerned with retention and recall of mili- 
tary and political events, studied in 
chronological order, which do not mate- 
rially add to the student's insight into 
the nature of our society. History, of 
course, can be interesting and valuable 
as sheer narrative, and we cannot, there- 
fore, underestimate the importance of 
the reading of history as a delightful 
leisure-time activity. The great social need 
today, however, is for a clearer view of, 
and identification with, what we like to 
call the spirit of America. Why can’t we 
experiment with a new kind of course, 
which could be called American culture 
rather than American history? Such a 
course could explore the traditions of 
America, calling upon Emerson, Thoreau, 
Whitman, Jefferson, Lincoln, Whittier, 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, Upton Sinclair, 
William Vaughn Moody, Vachel Lind- 
say, Pearl Buck, and the many other 
representative Americans who have de- 
veloped what would seem to be authentic 
interpretations of the “American Dream.” 
It could look into the aspirations of 
America, looking forward, for a change, 
identifying the yearnings of the people 
who recognize that the dream must be- 
come reality. For such an undertaking we 
can get help from Edward Bellamy, Jack 
London, Frank Lloyd Wright, Edwin 
Markham, Louis Untermeyer, Pierre van 
Paassen, and scores of other writers who 
spoke not in terms of today’s defects 
but of tomorrow's achievements. It could 
visit with the multifarious ethnic groups 
that make up the American people—the 
white, the black, the yellow, the red; 
the people on farms, in cities, in the 
West, in New England, in the South; 
the Minnesota Scandinavians, the Boston 
Irish, the New York Jews, the Mississippi 
Negroes, the New England Yankees, and 
all the other peoples who have been por- 
trayed in the writings of Bret Harte, 
Rolvaag, Ruth Suckow, Willa Cather, 
Sinclair Lewis, Edna Ferber, Sherwood 
Anderson, Mary Austin, Lincoln Steffens, 


Langston Hughes, Mark Twain, Helen 
Keller, Jacob Riis, Jane Adams, Robert 
Frost, and so many others. It could take 
account of the variegated occupations of 
America, the workers who have built the 
nation. The occupational ballads, folk 
songs, and stories that deal with farmers, 
miners, railroad workers, fishermen, avia- 
tors, factory workers, and even school 
teachers can help to make this vast army 
of builders and doers and thinkers come 
alive. Here, too, we could enter into the 
lives of some of the great leaders of 
America, not merely the generals and 
statesmen but the scientists and artists 
and singers who have tried to lend beauty 
to an industrial civilization. Good biog- 
raphy is perhaps our most neglected lit- 
erary genre. 

It could find the adventure of the 
American scene, past and present, from 
Miles Standish and the American Revo- 
lution to the Westward movement, and 
the modern exciting discoveries in science 
and the explorations on the earth and in 
space. So, too, the story of conflict in 
America between the sheepherders and 
the ‘cattlemen in the West, and the great 
conflict of North and South, of capital 
and labor, of white and black, can be 
recaptured in the tremendous body of 
historical, biographical, and journalistic 
literature. Such a course in American 
culture would not be merely backward- 
looking, but would accent the need for 
hoping and planning and reconstructing. 

But most of all, the reading program 
in the social studies should carry the 
personal development of the high-school 
youth to the level of awareness of their 
kinship with mankind. Back in the 
1930's the great issue of the day was 
dramatized in the report of the Com- 
mission on the Social Studies of the 
American Historical Association, which 
pointed to the need for the readjustment 
of education to the shift in our society 
from a highly individualistic existence to 
a complex pattern of social interrelation- 
ships. The report of this Commission was 
a response to the widespread anxiety 
about an economic crisis in which the 
deficit was considered to be not in mate- 
rial resources but in social intelligence. 
Today, of course, the transcending con- 
cern is with the question of peace. If it 
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is true that whom the gods would destroy 
they first make mad, we may anticipate 
an early end to all of our troubles. 

The madness which seems to have 
seized the leaders of the great nations is 
well illustrated in a recent article in The 
London Economist (April 12, 1958), in 
which the author quotes Mr. James Edson, 
Assistant to the Army's Director of Re- 
search and Development, who suggests 
that the moon might become “the agreed 
arena of conflict for the settlement of 
terrestrial power disputes, terrestrial dam- 
age thus being avoided by both sides 
and the winner emerging in a position 
to impose his will upon the earth.” 
“Mr. Edson," the author continues, “has 
worked out a timetable under which the 
first permanent lunar bases for military 
and commercial purposes would be es- 
tablished some time betwern 1968 and 
1973. According to him, ‘he garrison 
may not have to breathe, eat, or drink 
because ‘space medicine’ will have sup- 
lied a ‘synthetic nutrient.’ A_ little 
iathine, however, will still be a good 
thing, so that the troops do not get 
out of the habit and are able to speak.” 

What is perhaps more disturbing than 
the mental sickness of our time is its 
lack of imagination and creativity in 
dealing with questions of world survival. 
The talk is the same tired talk that was 
not valid even in the periods of bows 
and arrows and battle-axes, and which 
certainly makes no sense today. Perhaps 
the high-school program in social studies 
can do nothing about this, since it is the 
present generation of world leaders who 
will decide whether there is to be a new 
generation or not. But as schoolmen we 
can plead that the youth now in high 
school may be better prepared to take 
over than our own generation has been. 

Personal development of youth must 
extend to an increasing sense of their 
involvement in mankind. One can argue 
that it should extend also to the inter- 
stellar spaces, and perhaps a little bit of 
science fiction can do no harm at this 
point. But for many youth the view is 
still restricted to the village or the state 
capital, and the obvious immediate task 
is to stretch it to the buildings on the 
East River in New York City and to 
Geneva, Switzerland. 


SCIENCE 
GWEN HORSMAN 


The successful launching of the Sput- 
nik by the Russians, and of the Explorer 
by the Americans, has resulted in an im- 
pact of immeasurable dimensions in the 
minds of the American people. Imme- 
diately a great hue and cry arose for 
more classes in science, and for different 
kinds of science classes—classes which 
would deal with a new and broader con- 
tent. Educators express the belief that it 
is necessary to change the emphasis in 
science education from teaching the prod- 
ucts of discovery and invention to devel- 
oping a keener thirst for knowledge 
y sin. the unknown, and the techniques 
for finding that knowledge, methods of 
research, and problem-solving. 

Thoughtful teachers of science are 
realizing that in their subject, like in 
many other subjects in the crowded cur- 
riculum, they may not be achieving the 
desired goals. They are investigating rea- 
sons for doing or not doing certain 
things in the classroom which they have 
done in the past. They are questioning 
their relationship with the pupils and 
the pupils’ relationship with the subject 
matter. The subject matter acquired by 
the teacher and passed on to the pupils 
is of little significance if the teacher 
lacks personality and enthusiasm in the 
role of teaching and if he lacks a scien- 
tific attitude toward all learning, for then 
subject matter is taught, not the pupils. 
Evidences, on the part of the teacher, 
of intellectual curiosity on the one hand 
and of a keen desire to learn on the 
other, soon transmit themselves to the 
pupils. Hence, an instructor, teaching 
always from the viewpoint of the pupils, 
will soon abandon teaching dogmatic 
statements of principles which pupils can 
memorize (but dimly comprehend), to 
teaching enthusiastically in areas which 
are of immediate interest and concern to, 
and in, the daily lives of the pupils. Be- 
cause the scientific method is essentially 
a method of solving problems, it is nec- 
essary to confront pupils with problems 
and then guide them in using the scienti- 
fic method in reaching their solutions. 
In this way an attitude is developed which 
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not only enhances learning in the field 
of science but fosters personal growth 
and development. Now let us examine 
closely the facts which support this last 
statement. 

It has been pointed out that science 
is a body of proved knowledge and or- 
ganized facts. But science is also a way 
of thinking and working in order to 
solve problems and prove statements or 
hypotheses. This paper will make no 
attempt to deal with the former, i. e., 
science content, but will endeavor to 
point out the personal values derived 
from utilizing the scientific method in 
reading, thinking, and working. It should 
now be stated that this method of learn- 
ing (through the scientific approach) is 
not the burden of youth alone, but is 
the responsibility of the total population. 
And it is not through the reading of 
science materials only that the method is 
developed, but through the reading of in- 
numerable kinds of materials in countless 
fields, thinking about what has been read, 
and acting on that thinking. Therefore, 
all teachers, yes, all adults, can continue 
to grow themselves and to teach the 
younger generation to grow in the acqui- 
sition of the skills necessary for accurate, 
reflective, and careful thinking while 
reading. 

Much of a student's high-school learn- 
ing comes through the printed page. If 
through this learning he is to modify 
his behavior, that is, if he is to change 
the way he feels, thinks, and acts, he 
must first develop an interest in, and an 
appreciation for the content involved. 
The teacher faces the problem of present- 
ing this material in such a vital manner 
that the pupil's interest is aroused; that 
he has a worthy purpose, and that his 
understanding is deepened to the degree 
that he is able to interpret and react to 
the ideas under consideration. As a result 
of such reaction, the pupil views his en- 
vironment with a deeper understanding 
and an ability to apply the ideas which 
he has gained through the reading. He 
is different because he not only attended, 
but participated in, a class in which he 
felt interest, developed understanding, 
experienced a personal reaction, and dis- 
covered a way to utilize new ideas. He 
has not just collected facts—he has re- 


acted to them and changed his behavior. 

To illustrate in the field of science, 
after a student has studied the molecule 
action in a magnet, he appreciates rather 
than resents his father's admonition, 
“Don't drop that magnet, son.” He, 
himself, will store two bar magnets so 
they are placed together with the unlike 
poles touching each other in a place re- 
moved from heat. Not only is his be- 
havior intelligent but his attitude is one 
of careful and accurate planning. He 
understands and appreciates the care and 
use of magnets. He is keenly aware of a 
cause-and-effect relationship which can 
either preserve or destroy a permanent 
magnet. 

To foster such personal development 
through reading, the teacher helps to 
promote the right attitude toward the 
world in which we live. Under his guid- 
ance the student develops an inquiring 
mind. He is encouraged to ask the what 
and why and how of things: What is a 
solid? Why do some solids evaporate, 
such as moth balls? How can you make 
a liquid evaporate more quickly? He 
learns he cannot jump to unsupported 
conclusions and that he must revise his 
conclusions in the light of new evidence. 
A pupil may believe that water is the 
most common and valuable material for 
putting out fires. This conclusion is hastily 
revised when he has the unfortunate ex- 
perience of pouring water on a gasoline 
or oil fire. He learns that these materials 
simply float on top of the water and 
he has caused the fire to spread, with- 
out in any way extinguishing the flame. 
He becomes tolerant ee new ideas 
when added evidence proves to him that 
sand, dirt, or woolen materials will ef- 
fectively extinguish his small gasoline or 
oil fire. He plans carefully before he 
acts, when through his studies, he has 
learned never to try to extinguish an 
electric fire with water. He learns to dis- 
tinguish between opinion and fact: the 
fact he knows is that an electric current 
can pass through water, causing a shock 
strong enough to kill him. Now his earlier 
opinion concerning water and fires is not 
a good one. The fact he has learned directs 
his action so that he first disconnects the 
faulty electrical device or he turns off the 
main electric switch. Again, the scientific 
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way of thinking and working results in 
personal growth toward more mature and 
effective behavior. 

A student of science is free from 
superstition. He is careful not to accept 
as fact a statement which cannot be sup- 
ported by evidence. He is unmoved by 
the statements that a black cat crossing 
one’s path, or a broken mirror, bring 
bad luck. He has become so well ac- 
quainted with the universality of a cause- 
and-effect relationship that he demands 
conclusive evidence before believing such 
things are true. With his scientific atti- 
tude toward life, he cannot fall prey to 
fortune-telling, palmistry, and tea-leaf 
reading rackets. 

A student of science is a better thinker. 
He recognizes and understands the broad 
concepts in science and these often lead 
him to more reflective thinking. For ex- 
ample, through the working of many 
experiments he has learned that most 
materials expand when heated and coo 
tract when cooled. He accepts this state- 
ment as a principle of science, and he 
applies it when confronted with the 
problem of separating two water glasses 
which are stuck together, one within the 
other. To solve his problem he pours 
cold water into the top glass and runs 
hot water over the bottom glass, thus 
separating the two. Because he is a person 
in whom a scientific attitude has been 
developed and because he has been taught 
how to think, he has a distinct method 
of reacting to his environment—a method 
completely different from that of a per- 
son with no understanding of scientific 
values and the scientific process. 

A student of science shows deep respect 
for the judgment of experts. He learns 
to keep his own judgments as free from 
prejudice as possible. He remains im- 
personal, looking at things objectively 
and from every side, before expressing 
an opinion or making a rash conclusion. 
He is fair, withholding judgment until 
there is sufficient evidence to allow him 
to draw a conclusion. He demands the 
truth, exhausting all reliable sources of 
information rather than acting impulsively 
or following the crowd. 

Reading in science fosters personal 
development as the student begins to 
formulate some general ideas concerning 


the subject. Some of these ideas are: 

(1) Science is a way of searching for 
facts and these facts lead to a better 
understanding of the world in which we 
live; 

(2) Problems in science arise when- 
ever we ask questions about our world, 
— about living things around us, 
the earth, materials, force and energy; 

(3) Scientists attempt to solve prob- 
lems arising from such questions; 

(4) Problem-solving involves follow- 
ing certain steps in a scientific way; 

(5) Scientists test their results over 
and over again before proclaiming a 
scientific discovery; 

(6) Science accepts a statement as 
a truth or a fact only so long as there 
is no evidence to the contrary; 

(7) With the help of instruments 
man can learn things that he could not 
possibly detect with his own senses. 

After a student has become fully aware 
of the above concepts, he applies them 
in his everyday living. He develops an 
inquiring mind, asking questions and 
searching for facts. He not only recog- 
nizes a problem, but he is challenged to 
do something about it. He plans care- 
fully step by step toward a solution. 
He accepts or rejects certain procedures. 
He obtains help through the use of cer- 
tain essential tools or materials which will 
aid him in overcoming his difficulties. 
He is able to make use of the scientific 
method of thinking and working. His 
attitude is both mature and intelligent. 
He is a student who, with help and 
guidance from school and home, can 
grow to full length and breadth of his 
potentialities. 

The abilities to read efficiently, to think 
accurately, to reflect on the significance 
of what is read and to apply ideas in the 
field of science, are dependent on the 
acquisition of certain reading skills. The 
student makes great advances in vocabu- 
lary development. He becomes familiar 
with, and uses effectively, technical words 
which have been meaningfully defined 
during the course of his studies and ex- 
periments. He learns to comprehend 
and interpret difficult scientific materials 
which meant nothing to him before his 
—— in a science class. He learns 

ow to locate materials as he consults 
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several authorities on a particular prob- 
lem. He gains a knowledge of reliable 
sources to which he can turn for help 
He learns about outstanding scientists and 
their contributions in the field of science 
He keeps up-to-date in his knowledge of 
scientific research and is capable of dis- 
cussing new trends and experiments with 
ease and assurance. 

A student of science grows in his 
ability to follow directions, to note de- 
tails, to discover relationships between 
things, and to organize facts gained 
through reading and thinking. He learns 
how to read formulas and to work out 
the meanings of many of them. He knows 
when and how to put these formulas 
into use, thus saving time in gaining a 
solution to his problem. After discover- 
ing relationships among facts, he is able 
to form his own generalizations and to 
recognize faulty, or untrue generaliza- 
tions. He has acquired many skills which 
will extend his ability to read in many 
other fields of work. 

A class in science provides conditions 
which are essential for effective learning. 
When a student is given a definite pur- 
pose to accomplish, learning is more likely 
to occur and to remain with him. Be- 
cause he has met some need that he had, 
learning results in considerable satisfac- 
tion to the student. In a good science 
class, learning is based on the construc- 
tive experiences that the student has had 
or is having. He is encouraged to draw 
on his own firsthand experiences so that 
he sees a close relationship between them 
and the concept he is attempting to 
develop. He engages in activities which 
produce an active response in him. 

In a good science class, as well as in 
any other class, the learning activities are 
adapted to a student's individual needs 
or interests. This situation is more easily 
met in the science class than in many 
others, perhaps, because of a natural in- 
terest in the world about us. Intellectual 
people are curious and this curiosity is 
the very basis of scientific learning. The 
science class offers the opportunity for 
many varied approaches to meet the in- 
dividual interests and abilities of the 
students concerned. Because of the wide 
variety of activities taking place in a 
science class, students remain alert and 


exhibit a desire to participate and learn. 

Learnings which occur in a science class 
are more likely to be retained because of 
their immediate and repeated use. This, 
in turn, results in a more complete under- 
standing of the ideas presented. Then old 
ideas are related to mew ideas and the 
integration of these two sets of concepts 
results in a broadening and deepening of 
the student's appreciation and under- 
standing of his environment. His total 
experience is enriched, and again we see 
the maturing influence of scientific think- 
ing and acting. 

It is apparent that personal develop- 
ment is fostered through reading in a 
high-school science class. However, it is 
true that the same kind of training can, 
and should, occur in any other classroom. 
When a good teacher seeks to develop 
the right attitude on the part of a 
student, encourages clear, accurate think- 
ing, and consistently helps in the acqui 
sition of essential skills, that teacher is 
promoting the way of thinking and act- 
ing which is the scientific way. A student 
properly trained in every other class but 
science can still hold his own with his 
science-trained peers. His knowledge of 
science content will not be comparable 
but his ability to read, think, and act in- 
telligently will be on a high level of 
performance. Every teacher is responsible 
for developing the way of thinking and 
working which is commonly called the 
scientific method. 

Our world of tomorrow is dependent 
on the way the children’s minds are 
trained today. But let us not forget our 
world of today. 

It is not the responsibility of today’s 
youth. It is the responsibility of today's 
adults. As such, it behooves us present- 
day grown-ups to snap out of any state 
of lethargy into which we might have 
slipped and take into grave account what 
we have done and what we can do as 
individuals toward world improvement. 
Are we sufficiently interested in our 
present-day tasks to do them as well 
as they can be done? As teachers, are 
we thinking and working in a manner 
to be emulated by children? As parents, 
is everything being done that can be 
done to make this world the right kind 
of world in which to raise children? We 
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have to train ourselves before we can 
attempt to train children. What have we 
done with our individual lives which has 
enhanced or improved the home, com- 
munity, nation or world? 

If we keep in mind the social princi- 
ples underlying education, we can make 
the school and home fit into the changes 
in our civilization. Changes which in- 
volve startling discoveries in science, new 
vocational necessities, increased leisure 
time, and a more heterogeneous popula- 
tion demand that we integrate the func- 
tion of the school with the daily ont 
conditions of the children. We know i 
can be done because in many places it is 
being done. We must continue to have 
faith, to prove all things; and these two 
working together will result in hope— 
without which life ceases to have meaning. 

Personal development is everybody's 
responsibility. Let us continue to meet it 
head-on with pride in our work and faith 
in our abilities. 


5. In College 


LITERATURE 
PHILLIP SHAW 


In one of his tales Kipling tells an 
anecdote about a little boy painfully 
learning to read. Both the boy and his 
tutor are taxed and irritated by the read- 
ing lessons. Finally, however, the tutor is 
able to declare: ““You have learned how 
to read.” Dropping his book, the boy 
cries: ‘Now that I can read, I shall never 
read again.” 

Like the boy in the anecdote, our stu- 
dents may under pressure temporarily 
cease to do what they want to do. When 
the pressure is off, however, being people, 
our students are reluctant to change old 
habits, valued ideas, and cherished ideals. 
Quite unconsciously, they listen only for 
what they want to hear. When we seek 
to educate them, they throw a filter 
of their established way of thinking be- 
tween themselves and us. It takes a good 
teacher to penetrate this filter and fulfill 
the goal of fostering his students’ per- 
sonal development. We English teachers, 


who must tamper with our students’ tastes" 


as well as notions of beauty and truth, 
must be especially good to get through. 


Because of the nature of man, then, 
we teachers have to contend with our 
students’ filter of accustomed thought as 
an occupational hazard always threaten- 
ing — the kinder word is challenging — 
our effectiveness as teachers. Our best 
weapon against this filter is knowledge. 
It helps us to know what personal values 
and drives make up the filter of students 
in a literature course. We benefit also 
from remembering, when we teach litera- 
ature, that certain educational practices 
which are justifiable from a broad van- 
tage point may work against our aims in 
teaching literature. This paper will at- 
tempt to throw some light on the char- 
acteristics both of the American college 
student and of the American system of 
college education that can frustrate efforts 
to foster students’ personal development 
through literature courses. 

An insight into the particular humour 

in the Ben Jonson sense —of the 
American student is given us in a report 
by Philip E. Jacob, which ete 
the Swarthmore College Bulletin last fall. 
The report concerns a study of the im- 
pact of general education in social sciences 
on the values of American students. Ac- 
cording to Professor Jacob, ““A dominant 
characteristic of students in the current 
generation is that they are gloriously 
contented both in regard to their present 
day-to-day activity and their outlook for 
the future.” “American students,’ Pro- 
fessor Jacob continues, ‘‘fully accept the 
conventions of the contemporary busi- 
ness society. . . . They cheerfully expect to 
conform to the economic status quo. . 

In the light of this report, the filter 
through which students absorb our teach- 
ing is working wonderfully. As students 
change classes, the halls bubble with 
bright talk and chuckles. Behind their 
filter, they purr, undisturbed by doubt, 
unfamiliar with the ache of the probing 
mind, “too busy with the crowded hour 
to fear to live or die.” 

This portrait of the American student 
is chilling. But at least our students are 
pursuing a goal: conformity. One's brain 
can really be extended to keep up with 
those Joneses, who are ever changing the 
color of their shoes and socks; and with 
TV ads, which demand discernment if 
one is to pick out the proper products; 
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one can lose his mind if he does not 
take a confident stand on which soap to 
wash with, which cigarette to smoke, and 
which dog food to feed his pet. Our 
students’ drive for conformity can be 
compelling, pressing them during their 
college career to struggle at the top of 
their bent. Unfortunately, the American 
student does not seem to want to strug- 
gle at all. When we give assignments, 
what moans and groans fill the class- 
room if the stipulated page numbers 
seem far apart! What anxious questions 
we provoke by announcing a test! What 
displays of temperament go on in the 
home or dormitory of a student during 
midterms and finals! 

A psychology teacher at the University 
of Tennessee recently investigated the 
effect of requiring students to be less de- 
pendent on him and on their regular 
textbook. He held them responsible on 
tests for outside reading assignments and 
for lectures on matter beyond the text- 
book. Many of the students balked at the 
idea. They fared poorly on tests, com- 
og to students not in the experiment. 

e experimental students then begged 
that outside reading be abolished alto- 
gether, that lectures be based exclusively 
on the regular textbooks, and that tests 
contain questions solely about material 
actually taken up. If this episode is 
typical, another humour of the American 
student is a reluctance to extend himself 
intellectually. Putting together his be- 
ing both a contented conformist and a 
pilgrim on the path of least resistance, 
we get a portrait of a biped hardly ready 
to climb the tree of knowledge. 

Let us not reproach the American 
student. The prevailing way of life in 
America may Ss at the root of our stu- 
dents’ tendency to be lazy and wish to 
be gemiitlich. Let us, instead, frighten 
ourselves a little by reflecting on the 
potency of a filter put up by lazy stu- 
dents content with conformity. The hor- 
ror of this situation is that hundreds of 
teachers in all fields and levels could be 
uite sincerely day by day presenting in 

e classroom entertaining but barren 
lessons—barren in that their students do 
not develop personally—without insight 
into their ineffectuality. The idea of un- 
conscious futility is so distressing because 


it fails to be its own antidote—I refer 
to the motivating effect of conscious fail- 
ure. Here is a biting theme for a twentieth- 
century Henry James: An amiable and 
earnest pedagogue daily dribbling details 
that affect his students like a drizzle upon 
the ocean. 

The implications of the report cited 
above go beyond suggesting that teach- 
ing can be miserably barren. The study 
disclosed that, “There is more homo- 
geneity and greater consistency of values 
among students at the end of their four 
years [of college] than when they begin. 
Fewer seniors espouse beliefs which de- 
viate from the going standards than do 
freshmen. . . .Throughout, no sharp break 
seems to occur in the continuity of the 
main patterns of value which the stu- 
dents bring with them to college. To 
call this process a /iberalization of stu- 
dent values is a misnomer. The impact 
of the college experience is rather to 
socialize the individual, to refine, polish, 
or ‘shape up’ his values so that he can 
fit oars at into the ranks of Ameri- 
can college alumni.” Thus our students 
not only filter out of our teaching what 
is unpleasant to them; they also filter in 
whatever fortifies their present thinking. 
Clearly, therefore, teachers should be as 
much concerned about unconsciously fos- 
tering undesirable values in their students 
as fostering none at all. In this regard, 
we English teachers have a special prob- 
lem. We must guard against certain 
educational practices that are justifiable 
from a broad vantage point, but which 
may corrupt the objectives of a literature 
course when applied narrowly. The rest 
of this paper will deal with four of 
these in abstract. 

The first educational practice referred 
to is that of giving tests that comply with 
a prescribed college-wide system of grad- 
ing. Factual objective tests on literature 
enable us to grade students according to 
norms of average, below-average and the 
like. In this way, we satisfy both the 
college administration and our students. 
Our marks are comparable to those given 
students in other departments of the col- 
lege, and our test questions refer to 
concrete subject matter which students 
are able previously to learn specifically 
for reproduction on the tests. But is our 
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course-aim of fostering the students’ per- 
sonal development thus satisfied ? 

On the other hand, if instead of 
objective, factual tests we give essay 
questions that enable us to evaluate our 
students’ critical and aesthetic powers, 
we may become unpopular with both 
students and the college administration. 
Standards about taste and discernment 
are more difficult to apply and to explain 
to students. Moreover, it is harder to 
grade tests qualitatively than quantita- 
tively, especially in compliance with a 
broad pattern of marking. Disliking un- 
popularity, we English teachers may un- 
consciously slip back to giving objective- 
ape tests measuring retention of facts. 

us we can defeat our purposes for 
teaching literature. 

The second and third educational 
practices that are desirable from a broad 
point of view, but which may become 
corrupt in the English classroom are 
(1) student-centered teaching, as opposed 
to teacher-centered teaching, and (2) 
appeals to students’ immediate experience 
and interests by stress on the social and 
moral significance of literature. 

Extreme reliance upon students’ ex- 
perience imposes on both teaching of and 
discussions about literature the limitations 
of the students themselves, instead of 
fostering personal development by class- 
room instruction that broadens and re- 
fines the students’ experience through 
literature. Without direction from the 
teacher, students tend to identify them- 
selves with the characters and situations 
of literature. They fail to meet the vital 
presence of a literary work—the author. 
Students may actually become more ex- 
cited by talking about themselves than 
reading about others. Without direction 
from the teacher, teaching and discus- 
sions in a literature course can decline 
into summaries of the subject matter, 
supplemented by student reactions that 
fail utterly to be critical and aesthetic. 

Undue catering to students’ experience 
may threaten to frustrate our students’ 
personal development through critical and 
aesthetic thinking and feeling in another 
way. Naturally inexperienced with sub- 
tle moral distinctions, students tend to 
classify characters and situations in litera- 
ture as good and bad. Thus they over- 


look human lapses from good in good 
characters, and redeeming deviations from 
bad in bad characters. Yet in these tem- 
porary changes lies the very pulse of 
iterature. Our students need us teachers 
to guide them in their pursuit of truth 
and beauty in literature. 

The fourth educational practice is that 
of heterogeneous grouping of students in 
required literature courses. Such students 
display a startling range of reading and 
learning ability, as is evident from norms 
of standard college tests of ability and 
achievement. They exhibit a similar range 
in their ability to react critically and 
aesthetically to literature. We English 
teachers must devise teaching methods of 
fostering the personal growth of students 
with widely pwn initial stages of criti- 
cal and aesthetic development. 

Personal development demands mental 
effort. No one develops his latent capa- 
cities for discernment, discrimination, and 
the affections of pleasure and sympathy 
as naturally as one grows PR Such 
personal growth taxes all of one’s re- 
sources. It also is constant, not like dig- 
ging for a well and ceasing operations 
when water is reached. The bidding fin- 
ger of contentment in conformity and of 
laziness is ever urging our students to 
abandon the book leaf for the lotus leaf. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
CARL F. BROWN 


When one spends a great deal of time 
with developmental and corrective read- 
ing programs in the public schools, he 
sees a large emphasis upon reading séills. 
The observer begins to feel that reading 
skill has become an end in itself and 
not a means to an end. In addition to 
helping the child acquire reading skills, 
a well-balanced reading program is con- 
cerned with the development of desirable 
reading tastes, attitudes, and habits. The 
ultimate purpose for teaching reading is 
the personal and social development of 
the reader. This assumes that the content 
of what one reads—the thinking which 
takes place as one reads in content mate- 
rials—does, or may, influence the personal 
development of the reader. Those who 
desire to explore this topic further will 
find an excellent reference in What Read- 
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ing Does to People, by Waples, Berelson, 
and Bradshaw. 

My topic limits this discussion to the 
area of social-studies materials. Recent 
years have witnessed considerable discus- 
sion of what comprises the social studies. 
I have colleagues who will readily admit 
that they are social scientists but who 
profess not to know what is meant by the 
term social studies. For the purposes of 
our discussion, we shall accept the state- 
ment of E. B. Wesley, who considers the 
social sciences to be the “scholarly and 
advanced studies of human relationships 
and the social studies to be portions o 
social science selected for instructional 
purposes.””"? With this definition in mind, 
the social studies would embrace the 
materials related to human relationships 
drawn from history, geography, political 
science, economics, anthropology, sociol- 
ogy, science, and the arts. As Michaelis 
states it, the social studies “serve as the 
core for developing social learnings in 
democratic living.” 

With the context of this discussion 
established, let us consider the nature of 
our present society and identify some of 
the problems of human relationships. Had 
I kept a log of all significant scientific 
advances in my lifetime, the list would be 
staggering. In my lifetime transportation 
has advanced from the horse and buggy 
to automobiles, to airplanes, to jet travel, 
to dreams of space travel. We now 
measure distance tn hours rather than in 
days and weeks. Almost unbelievable 
strides have been made in medical science 
to prevent and relieve human illness and 
suffering and to eradicate completely some 
dread diseases. Advances in fibers and 
structural materials could revolutionize 
the clothing and buildings industries. In 
the area of communication we have moved 
in my lifetime from a few scattered tele- 
phones to the almost universal use of 
radios and television, which bring news, 
entertainment, and opinion into the homes 
of most of our citizens. Improvements in 
publishing have made available in great 
abundance, daily newspapers, news maga- 
zines, picture magazines, books, paper- 
; "E. B. Wesley, "The Social Studies,’ Encyclopedia of 
Educational Research (W. S. Monroe, Ed.), New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1950 


2John U. Michaelis, Social Studies for Children in oa 
Democracy, Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hell, Inc., 
1956. 


bound books, reprints, advertising, and 
propaganda materials. The widespread 
use of electricity has brought into the 
humblest home luxuries which a king 
could not have had in 1900. Too, man 
has found new sources of power and has 
learned to make dreadful instruments of 
destruction to protect himself from the 
onslaughts of those he fears would enslave 
him. Truly, this is a scientific age in which 
we live. 

These tremendous scientific, industrial, 
and technological advances hold great 
promise for all people everywhere, and 
yet, they have of necessity, brought about 
social change and have created problems 
of human relationships. Had I kept a log 
of all significant advances in human te- 
lationships in my lifetime, the list would 
be encouraging but it would show that 
we desperately need to do more. Among 
the major problems which we face are, 
promoting the democratic way of life at 
home and throughout the world, main- 
taining peace, improving family and com- 
munity living, developing international 
understandings and cooperation, inculcat- 
ing moral and spiritual values, conserving 
human and physical resources, and con- 
troling and using scientific advances for 
the good of all mankind. 

To ask, “How does reading in social- 
studies material foster the personal de- 
velopment of college students?” is to be 
almost redundant. The maturing young 
adult, inheriting the problems from our 
generation, and problems yet unfaced by 
us, must be an informed person. The 
newspapers, news magazines, books, and 
radio and TV commentators are making 
constant reference to geographical fac- 
tors, governments, governmental leaders, 
social custom, religious traditions, cere- 
monial ritual, and to economic and social 
problems of peoples all over the world. 
The young adult, being a world citizen, 
cannot avoid being involved in_ these 
matters. He must have enough knowl- 
edge, facts, and information to be in- 
telligently thoughtful about the problems 
of this world. How can one understand 
any place in the world if he is not in- 
formed about the geographical influences, 
the climatic and soil conditions, popula- 
tion, religion and tradition of the people, 
social customs, education and _ literacy, 
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ersonal freedom, development Of gov- 
ermment, industry, agriculture, imports, 
exports, natural resources, self-sufficiency 
and dependence, and the ambitions of 
people as expressed in literature and 
the arts? Reading in the area of social- 
studies materials will help a student ac- 
quire the knowledge and facts necessary 
for the intelligent consideration of the 
problems of the peoples of the world. 

The young adult of today needs to 
free his thinking from the strangulation 
of emotion, prejudice, and superstition. 
It is doubtful if any of us are com- 
pletely free from these shackles. Reading 
in the areas of history, anthropology, and 
sociology can, as a minimum contribu- 
tion, help the reader realize the presence 
of emotion and prejudice in his own 
thinking. The maturing citizen needs to 
understand how emotional reaction and 
prejudice have produced a quandary in 
which, on one hand, we strive to promote 
a democratic way of life throughout the 
world, and on the other hand, we deny 
first-class citizenship to racial and minor- 
ity groups within our own country. It 
seems likely that reading and under- 
standing in the area of social studies 
will contribute more to the solution of 
such problems than legislative enactment 
or judicial interpretation. 

Students on our campuses today need 
to know the history of the human race. 
Has mankind faced similar problems be- 
fore? What solutions were tried and 
with what success? With the perspective 
which time alone can give, what would 
have been a preferable course of action? 
The human race has never before faced 
the possibility of total destruction and 
the establishment of outposts in outer 
space. Yet one who reads the story of 
mankind finds some help in the solution 
of problems which only our generation 
has encountered. Reading in the social- 
studies materials may provide some broad 
guide lines which are useful to us today. 

Reading in the social-studies materials 
enables one to become critical in his 
reading and thinking. It teaches the 
reader to be alert to authenticity, to 
copyright date, to propaganda techniques 
and emotionally slanted words. It encour- 
ages getting all of the facts before arriving 
at a decision. It promotes the considera- 


tion of all possible solutions to a problem 
and the selection of a solution which 
seems most likely to be successful. It 
strengthens us in resisting those forces 
which, for selfish reasons, would like to 
dictate what we think and believe and 
determine the actions we take. 

The content of social-studies material 
may promote understanding and _toler- 
ance of those who differ from us. It 
seems to be our nature to fear and to 
distrust those who differ radically from 
us in appearance, dress, speech, social 
custom and ideas. Reading in  social- 
studies material may help us to recognize 
that in our individual lives and in the lives 
of people all over the earth the present has 
grown out of the past. The recognition of 
this fact leads us to accept a person or a 
nation of people on the basis of their 
human qualities and tends to diminish 
the intolerance which grows out of an 
emphasis on differences. 

We have been considering ways in 
which reading in social-studies material 
may promote the personal development 
of the reader. While the points which 
were made seem fairly obvious, for the 
purpose of discussion, it has been pointed 
out that our college students need to 
have facts, knowledge, and information 
about people everywhere in our world. 
We desire for our students the ability 
to rid their thinking of emotion, preju- 
dice, and superstition. We want our 
students to know the story of mankind 
and to apply this knowledge to the solu- 
tion of present-day problems of human 
relationships. We covet for our students 
the ability to think critically and to use 
all of the known facts in problem- 
solving. We want the younger genera- 
tion to acquire an understanding and 
tolerance for those who differ from 
themselves. These are illustrations of the 
personal development which might re- 
sult from reading social-studies materials. 

No matter what topic one has been 
assigned, it seems appropriate to pay 
one’s respect to the crisis in science and 
to SPUTNIK. We are very much in need 
of science education which develops spe- 
cialists in science; we are desperately in 
need of the kind of education that fits 
people to live in the world which scien- 
tific knowledge has created. We may 
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very well come to realize, in some future 
day, that the greatest challenge of SPUT- 
NIK is not to science but to social 
science. 


SCIENCE 
ARTHUR S. MCDONALD 


Despite the growing relevance of sci- 
ence to everyone's life, due especially 
to the continuing advance of technology 
into virtually all aspects of daily living, 
there is a rather curious ambivalence 
toward science on the part of the ma- 
jority of college students. 

Too many students look on science as 
a form of magic. They accept its mate- 
rial benefits, but they do not expect to 
understand the learning which gave rise 
to such benefits. For them, the scientist 
is equated with a magical sort of wonder- 
worker who will eventually solve all 
mankind's problems, although he, him- 
self, is a rather curious, dehumanized 
recluse who practices something called 
“the scientific method.” Needless to say, 
this attitude is fostered by the pseudo- 
science advanced by advertisers to sup- 
port their latest nostrums. 

Concurrent with the awe, which the 
magical aspect of science commands, is 
the overwhelmingly negative image of 
the scientist among students. According 
to Margaret Mead, high-school students 
across the nation thought that science 
was evil, mysterious, difficult, and de- 
humanizing. The Purdue Opinion Poll 
reported that one quarter to one third 
a uae believed that one can’t 
raise a normal family and be a scientist; 
and that the scientists are willing to sac- 
rifice the welfare of others to further 
their own interests. Dr. Chen Ning Yang, 
Nobel Prize winner in physics, has com- 
mented on the tendency of parents of 
his acquaintance to apologize because 
their sons were scientists. 

This set of attitudes may be under- 
going change as a result of the impact 
of the latest headline achievements in 
rocketry and missilery. Yet this change, 
piled on top of the earlier attitudes, will 
merely make for greater ambivalence if 
it is not coupled with greater under- 
standing of science and its role. 

What is needed is an understanding of 
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the role of scientific knowledge in the 
development of the intellectual man— 
the learned product of a true liberal arts 
curriculum in the best sense. The teen- 
agers of the Purdue Poll are now college 
students. If they are to become truly 
well-rounded, liberally-educated college 
graduates, they must revise their think- 
ing to incorporate science as a neces- 
sary and desirable part of their learning. 

Man needs an adequate understand- 
ing of the nature of science and of its 
role in the economic, political, and cul- 
tural life of the twentieth century. Man's 
way of life has changed more since the 
seventeenth century than in all the seven- 
teen centuries preceding that pone Our 
economy of abundance, rapid communi- 
cations systems with their effect on in- 
ternational relations, and our increasing 
ability to dominate natural forces are 
all direct consequences of the ideas and 
methods of scientists. 

Understanding of science is as im- 
portant to the college student as is 
understanding of language, literature, or 
political and military history. There is 
no more powerful force operating on to- 
day's life than the rapid acceleration in 
scientific research. To live effectively to- 
day requires a degree of scientific knowl- 
edge undreamed of a century ago. In the 
light of rapid advances in science and 
of the consequent effects on our way of 
life, not to mention the manifest im- 
possibility of covering more than a 
fraction of even the major sciences in 
formal classwork, the wide reading of 
worthwhile science materials becomes 
more and more important, especially for 
the college student. 

Indeed, one can look on the disastrous 
wars of the twentieth century as due in 
part to the serious misunderstanding on 
the part of statesmen and the people 
they represented about the meaning of 
scientific advances. As an example of 
this, Aron has pointed out the role of 
the “technological surprise” in bringing 
about hyperbolic war, the scourge of the 
century. 

Yet most college students (who will 
certainly comprise most of the leaders 
of tomorrow) have formed no permanent 
tastes or interests in reading in or about 
science. (It can be added that only a 
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minority have formed permanent tastes 
and interests for reading anything.) They 
are lacking in the background and tech- 
niques necessary for profitable reading of 
books and articles relating to science. 
Furthermore, they are not at all certain 
concerning the implications of modern 
science in respect to their own private 
hopes, fears, and ambitions. 

ere is a great need for an equal 
partnership between scientific training 
and liberal-arts training in technical as 
well as in general education. The spirit 
of scientific research can have a stimulat- 
ing effect on the total education of the 
college student. Dr. Killian has pointed 
out the “symbiotic relationship’ between 
the basic sciences, technology, social 
studies, and the humanities. Science is 
definitely part of the liberal arts con- 
stellation. Therefore, the basic sciences 
should be approached as cultural subjects 
rather than as exercises in technology. 
Too much attention has been centered on 
the scientific materialist conception of the 
world. Too much emphasis has been put 
on the utilitarian products of science and 
not enough on the basic intellectual search 
which makes science a discipline of the 
liberal-arts curriculum. 

Even when the college student acknow!- 
edges the importance of science in his 
life, its valid claim on his energies and 
on a share of his leisure time, he is still 
handicapped by his ignorance of what 
science is. Understanding will not come 
by fiat: repeating “‘science is important 
to me” will not release a flood of in- 
sight. 

It is not generally appreciated by col- 
lege students that science is a creative 
activity closely resembling other creative 
activities in the realm of scholarship. 
Almost every student £nows that science 
is something carried on in smelly labora- 
tories which uses the scientific method. 
It is scientific because it uses the scventific 
method. He also knows that science in- 
volves some, much, or incessant manipu- 
lation of laboratory equipment. 

Conant? has pointed out, however, 
that there is an overemphasis on the 
scientific method. The basic fault here, 
he asserts, is the failure to distinguish 


James B. Conant, Modern Science and Modern Man, 
New York: Columbic University Press, 1952, pp. 19 ff. 


between two closely related activities 
which have made the history of science 
possible: 

1. Abstract reasoning, as represented 
by Euclidian geometry; 

2. Experimentation, as represented by 
the work of metallurgists. 

Well-ordered empirical inquiries are 
only one element in the advance of 
science. The use of new concepts, serv- 
ing as working hypotheses, is the other 
element. The degree of empiricism can 
be reduced through the introduction of 
theoretical elements. Hence, as sciences 
become equipped with more and more 
satisfactory theories, the degree of empiri- 
cism, and thus the use of the scientific 
method will be substantially reduced. 

There is a common notion that scienti- 
fic discovery is sudden, like stumbling 
on some buried treasure. The truth is 
that scientific discoveries are rarely, if 
ever, sudden. Ideas have ancestors. Ideas 
come in families. Discoveries are often 
made by two or more workers independ- 
ently and nearly simultaneously. 

One aim of the college student should 
be to enlarge his perspective by reliving 
the ideas of the scientific past. This 
broadened perspective will enable him 
to better understand what scientific ideas 
really are. He will then see, as Conant 
has pointed out, how completely false 
is the belief that science has been one 
long triumphal march down the ages. 
In actual fact, he will realize that progress 
in science more nearly resembles a series 
of bold leaps followed by varying periods 
of consulate, 

As the college student comes to real- 
ize, through reading and study, that sci- 
ence is, among other things, the gen- 
eralization of perceptual experience by 
means of adequate concepts, possibilities 
will be opened up for him which are 
bas tis of by the person who seeks 
only the wseful and the practical from 
science. He will view the history of sci- 
ence as a record of the growth of scien- 
tific concepts. Such a student will not have 
the false notion that it is worthwhile only 
to read and study about activities on the 
frontiers of scientific knowledge. He will 
see that much is imperfectly known or 
is even unknown in the very center of 
the scientific realm. 








While it is the aim of science to de- 
scribe and explain the world about us, 
yet there is much that we experience or 
observe which science cannot really ex- 
plain. In these situations, the most sci- 
ence can do is to measure the effects of 
such phenomena and perhaps predict 
their effects. Their ultimate nature is 
unknown. Such realization will temper 
the arrogance of the college student: 
faced with the unknown and perhaps the 
unknowable, he will be held back from 
hu b ris. 

The college student who has done lit- 
tle (if any) independent reading in the 
scientific area will find scientific books 
and articles difficult at first. Science writ- 
ing is compact in style and dense with 
concepts. A thorough grasp of the mate- 
rial requires deep concentration and 
effort 

The student must be guided in read- 
ing by a search for answers. He should 
start his reading with a problem or a 
broad question and be motivated by his 
awareness of the inadequacy of his knowl- 
edge. “Why is this important?” “What 
is the underlying principle?” etc. 

There are two main types of scientific 
writing: 


1. Cultural books and magazine arti- 
ticles which are written to acquaint 
laymen with matters of scientific im- 
portance; 

2. Books, monographs, and technical 
journals and reports which are written 
primarily for scientists by scientists. 

Vocabulary, always a prime source of 
difficulty in reading scientific articles, is 
a greater handicap for the college student 
in reading materials of category two 
than one. Scientist-authors are usually 
more concerned with careful presentation 
of facts than with readability; popularly- 
written science material is slanted to the 
general reading public. In the latter 
category, use of uncommon terms is lim- 
ited to the most essential. Key words are 
usually defined, often in full. 

Dramatized accounts of scientific dis- 
coveries and biographies of great scientists 
help kindle and increase the student's 
interest in reading in the area of science. 
Scientific discovery is always a subject of 
considerable interest. Subject to the caveat 
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previously discussed, the student will be 
able to see science as a struggle full of 
humanistic value by reading accounts of 
the development of scientific thought. 
Understanding the solutions to problems 
attempted by scientific workers and assess- 
ing (in the light of later refinements ) the 
proportion of essential truth to delusion 
will help to give the student a valuable 
sense of pr portion 

This type of reading will also increase 
the student's store of information and 
his vocabulary. He will develop compe. 
tence enabling him to handle more dif. 
ficult material. 

Extensive reading of this type will 
contribute to the development of scien- 
tific attitudes and will build background 
for more difficult books. With the growth 
of background and perspective will come 
a better standard for judging the value 
of reading material in this field, and 
for interpreting current events and evalu- 
ating current issues. Through wide read- 
ing in the field, the college student will 
learn to view science as a dynamic under- 
taking directed to lowering the degree 
of empiricism in solving problems, 
as a process of fabricating a web of 
interconnected concepts and conceptual 
schemes arising from experiments and 
observations and fruitful of further exper- 
iments and observations.? He will realize 
that we must, in order to assimilate science 
into our culture, regard scientific theories 
as guides to human actions. 

Through his reading, 


the student 


should come to understand that one of 


the principal purposes of science is joy— 
the fun and deep satisfaction of under- 
standing himself and the world around 
him. As Dr. Teller has said, he should 
get the feeling that science is adven- 
turous, beautiful, and joyful. 

He will realize that the greatest single 
factor that will be a guide to him in 
his journey toward understanding is an 
attraction to knowledge for its own 
sake, entirely over and above any prac- 
tical values which may accrue. He will 
be ready for fuller participation in the 
great adventure begun with the conquest 
of the air and the harnessing of the atom 
which made possible reaching out to new 
universes. 


Conant, op. ci* 








PART IV 
Understanding and Helping the Poor Reader 








1. Vision and Reading Difficulties 


THE FINDINGS OF RESEARCH ON 
VISUAL DIFFICULTIES AND READING 


HELEN M. ROBINSON 


HE TEACHER of the pupil with un- 

usual difficulty in learning to read is 
primarily interested in determining 
whether this pupil now possesses ade- 
quate vision so that neither his learning 
to read nor his pleasure in reading 1s 
likely to be impaired. The foregoing 
statement implies that reading teachers 
hope that all pupils will be both visually 
eficient and visually comfortable. Both 
research findings and clinical experience 
reveal that some retarded readers meet 
the foregoing criteria but have obvious 
visual problems. In these instances, teach- 
ers usually feel obligated to refer the 
pupil for a professional visual examina- 
tion, not with the hope of his becoming 
more ready to read easily, but for his 
general visual health. 

Thus it seems that reading teachers are 
concerned with three general areas of 
vision: (1) the visual difficulties most 
likely to inhibit reading progress; (2) 
means of identifying pupils with visual 
problems; and (3) visual manifestations 
which require referral for refraction even 
though they are not related to reading 
achievement. In the sections that follow, 
a brief review of selected research will 
be given in each of these three areas. 


Visual Difficulties Inhibiting 
Reading Progress 
Although reading difficulties among 
pupils were seldom even recognized at 
the turn of this century, it is significant 
that in 1907, Judd’ used eye-movement 
‘Chorles H. Judd, ‘Photographic Records of Conver- 
gence and Divergence” (‘Yale Psychological Studies,” 


New Series, Vol. 1, No. 2), Psychological Review, Mon- 
ograph Supplements, VIII, No. 3 (1907), 370-423. 
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photography as a means for studying 
convergence and divergence movements. 
He concluded that divergence seemed to 
be a much simpler form of adjustment 
than convergence. In executing these two 
types of adjustments, the paths of the 
two eyes varied in form and degree of 
rapidity. Furthermore, he reported that 
fixation did not occur until the slower 
eye had caught up with the other one. 
Since convergence and divergence move- 
ments require a long time, relative to 
the entire movement, they might account 
for frequent pauses made in passing from 
one fixation to another. This early study 
was a precursor of a large number of 
others dealing with lack of adequate co- 
ordination of the two eyes as a cause 
of reading difficulties. 

However, there was a long interval 
after 1907 when the major focus of 
vision was on acuity. The methods for 
measuring acuity often differed markedly. 
For example, in some studies, acuity was 
measured at far-distance only, and mo- 
nocularly, with the Snellen chart as a 
target. On the other hand, some investi- 
gations made use of a stereoscope, using 
both eyes while testing one at a time, and 
showing different types of targets. It is 
not surprising therefore, that the con- 
clusions of such studies were ambiguous. 
Several of the investigators reported sig- 
nificant differences in visual acuity be- 
tween good and poor readers, while 
others found no differences. A few earlier 
reports revealed minor differences be- 
tween the two groups but no statistical 
procedures were used to test the signifi- 
cance of the differences. 

When it became obvious that visual 
acuity could not be held definitely re- 
sponsible for reading retardation, the 
refractive errors were considered. Begin- 
ning in the 1930's, studies made both 
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in England? and in the United States* 
revealed that young children tend to be 
hyperopic, that from age nine to ten, 
they tend to become emmetropic, and 
thereafter they tend to become _ ic. 
Likewise, a number of studies®*" of chil- 
dren and young people revealed that 
hyperopia was more prevalent among re- 
tarded readers; whereas myopia seemed 
to characterize average or superior read- 
ers. A sufficient number of studies have 
supported the foregoing conclusions that 
it is important to recognize the relation 
of hyperopia and myopia to tests of 
visual acuity. 

Authorities usually agree that myopic 
pupils tend to fail the Snellen Test because 
they cannot see the proper letters at far- 
distance, while hyperopic children (except 
in high amounts of hyperopia) pass the 
test. It seems clear then, that acuity tests, 
administered at 20 feet, are not likely to 
identify the refractive error most charac- 
teristic of retarded readers, and it became 
increasingly evident that studies reporting 
“failure on the Snellen Test,” or any 
distance-acuity test had little meaning for 
reading specialists. 

Early in this era, near-acuity tests were 
used for adults, especially those past age 
40, but they were seldom considered 
essential or even desirable for children, 
whose accommodation was considered to 
be satisfactory because of their youth. 

Paralleling the studies of visual acuity, 
hyperopia and Te the concept of 
visual problems which might inhibit read- 
ing progress was broadened to include 
various aspects of binocular coordination. 
Such visual terms as lateral and vertical 
phoria, fusion, ductions, and aniseikonia 





Report of Committee of Inquiry into Problems Con- 
nected with Defective Vision in School Children, Lon- 
don, England: His Majesty's Stationary Office, 1931. 

7E. V. L. Brown, “Net Average Yearly Changes in 
Refraction of Atropinized Eyes from Birth to Beyond 
Middle Life,” Archives of Ophthalmology, Vol. 19, 
1938, pp. 719-34. 

“Monroe J. Hirsch, “The Changes in Refraction Be- 
tween the Ages of 5 and 14—Theoretical and Practi- 
cal Considerations,”” American Journal of Optometry 
and Archives of the American Academy of Optometry, 
Vol. 29 (September, 1952), pp. 445-59. 

omas H. Eames, “A Frequency Study of Physical 
Handicaps in Reading Disability and Unselected 
Groups,” Journal of Educational Research, Vol. 29 
(September, 1935), pp. 1-5. 

*L. P. Farris, “Visual Defects os Factors Influencing 
Achievement in Reading,” California Journal of Sec- 
ondary Education, Vol. 10 (October, 1934), pp. 50-51. 

"Maybelle B. Blake and Walter F. Dearborn, ‘The 
Improvement of Reading Habits.“ Journal of Higher 
* Education, Vol. 6 (February, 1935), pp. 83-88. 


became familiar to research workers deal- 
ing with retarded readers. Just as there 
were claims and counterclaims about the 
influence of acuity and refractive errors, 
so was there dependence on, and argu- 
ments against, the importance of binocular 
visual problems. 

A number of investigators found dif- 
ferences among good and poor readers 
on tests of phoria. For example, Eames* 
reported a statistically significant differ- 
ence between retarded readers and un- 
selected | a oe in the degree of exophoria 
exhibited, particularly at near distance. 
Park’s® findings confirmed those of Eames. 
On the other hand, some reports were 
not in agreement. A careful study of 
the problem revealed that, as Eames’? 
pointed out, some pupils can compen- 
sate for an exophoria and read well for 
awhile, but often they fatigue quickly. 
In some instances, there is a momentary 
suppression. 

From the foregoing analysis, it seemed 
clear that the pursuit of individual visual 
factors accounting for reading disability 
was doomed to failure because the visual 
characteristics were indeed interrelated, 
and complex. Furthermore, the number 
of failures on tests of visual abilities 
was meaningless for the reading teacher, 
because one failure might represent a 
compensation for another. For example, 
the pupil who fails the phoria and fusion 
tests, and at the same time exhibits low 
acuity on binocular tests and suppresses 
on the binocular reading test, exhibits 
four or five failures but may read well 
because he has solved his binocular prob- 
lem in reading by becoming monocular. 
Such considerations led writers such as 
Eberl'* and others to recommend that a// 
retarded readers be referred for profes- 
sional visual examinations. Although this 
is an ideal plan, it is impractical for at 
least three reasons: (1) at present there 
are not enough refractionists to serve so 


"Thomas H. Eames, ““A Comparison of the Ocular 
Characteristics of Unselected and Reading Disability 
Groups,” Journal of Educational Research, Vol. 
(March, 1932), pp. 211-15. 

*George E. Park, “Reading Difficulty (Dyslexia) from 
the Ophthalmic Point of View,’ American Journal of 
Ophthalmology, Vol. 31 (January, 1948), pp. 28-34. 

"Thomas H. Eames, “Visual Problems of Poor Read- 
ers,’ in Clinical Studies in Reading I!, p. 140, Supple- 
mentary Educational Monographs, No. 77. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1953. 

"Marguerite Eberl, “Visual Training and Reading,” 
in Clinical Studies in Reading II, p. 147, op. cit. 
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many pupils; (2) many parents cannot 
afford the services of a refractionist, and 
free services are not available in many 
communities; and (3) parents who can 
afford to pay for such services become 
increasingly skeptical of the judgments 
of reading teachers who refer all pupils 
when perhaps only a third of the referrals 
are deemed necessary. Hence some further 
studies have been made, using more com- 
rehensive testing devices. 

Robinson and Huelsman’™ surveyed the 
literature, then asked experts to suggest 
additional visual abilities that were essen- 
tial to include in a study of vision and 
reading. Twenty-one characteristics were 
identified. All the visual screening tests 
available for use with children in 1949 
were assembled, and experimental instru- 
ments were constructed so that all visual 
abilities except aniseikonia were appraised 
by one to five tests. 

This battery, along with tests of read- 
ing achievement and intelligence (72 in 
all) was administered to approximately 
50 children at Grades I, IV, and VII. 
Coefficients of correlation among the test 
scores were calculated and the statistical 

rocedure of factor analysis was used. 
Fhese two steps served two purposes: 
(1) to explore the possibility of patterns 
of visual performance related to reading; 
and (2) to identify the minimal essential 
tests to be used with a more representa- 
tive population. Six centroids had load- 
ings of tests from the visual battery, and 
the seventh represented the tests of read- 
ing. In addition, the centroid representing 
reading was related to the others, espe- 
cially to that represented by tests of near- 
acuity and depth perception. The results 
were sufficiently indicative to encourage a 
more extensive study. 

The second part of the research used 
a reduced battery of tests with approxi- 
mately 100 unselected pupils at each of 
Grades I through VIII. Again, coefficients 
of correlation were calculated, but in this 
instance, they were not of sufficient mag- 
nitude to be significant or to justify factor 
analysis. Thus it was necessary to abandon 
the prospect of identifying a visual pat- 
tern related to reading achievement. 

However, comparisons were made be- 
~ WHelen M. Robinson and Charles B. Huelsman, Jr., 


“Visual Efficiency and Progress in Learning to Read,” 
in Clinical Studies in Reading II, pp. 31-63, on. ci* 


tween good and poor readers on the 
battery of visual tests. The following re- 
sults were obtained: (1) poor readers 
were more hyperopic than good readers 
and the difference was significant at the 
.O1 per cent level of confidence; (2) the 
duction tests yielded three significant dif- 
ferences, all with the prism base out, at 
both far and near distances; and (3) the 
maddox rods test of lateral phoria yielded 
differences at far and near f cee Thus 
hyperopia and inadequate binocular co- 
ordination of poor readers was again con- 
firmed. Furthermore, the study" revealed 
clearly that the tests which identified these 
characteristics were not a part of the com- 
mercial visual-screening tests in 1950-53 
when the data were collected. 

Of special interest is the investigation 
by Haines, Tyler, and Rosebrook'* in 
which 37 pupils were tested periodically 
from 1945 to 1953. About half of the 
pupils were tested in Grades I and VIII, 
and the remainder in Grades II and IX, 
as well as several times in between these 
levels. Intelligence tests, reading tests, vis- 
ual screening tests, and an optometric ex- 
amination were included. The pupils were 
classed into four groups, and to save 
space, the reading summary is added in 
each: 

Group I—Normal vision throughout— 
one of eleven pupils showed reading re- 
tardation. 

Group II—Initial visual problem but 
improving—four of seven were slow in 
starting to read and were academically re- 
tarded at the end of the study. 

Group III—lInitially normal, develop- 
ing visual problems—the three pupils had 
no academic retardation. 

Group IV—Visual problems through- 
out—nine of the sixteen showed academic 
retardation, and eight of them are re- 
tarded in reading. 

The authors reported a trend from hy- 
peropia to emmetropia toward myopia 
accompanied by a trend toward over- 
convergence, even within the distance at 
which reading material is held. 


3A full report will be available in Clinical Studies in 
Reading III, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
Forthcoming. 

“Howard Haines, Thelma Tyler, and Wilda M. Rose- 
brook, “An Evaluation of the Visual Status and Aca- 
demic Achievement of a Se Group of Elementary 
School Children Over a Period of Seven Years” (Mime- 
ographed report). 
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Thus it appears that recent research, 
which includes many visual skills, has 
reached the conclusion that retarded 
readers who are hyperopic or who have 
binocular visual problems definitely need 
referral to rofessional refractionist. 
Experience at + he University of Chicago 
Reading Clinic reveals that every third or 
fourth retarded reader needs referral. 
Consequently, the second significant con- 
cern of the reading teacher is how to 
identify the pupils who need referral. 


Visual Screening Tests 


For more than two decades, both se- 
lected refractionists and reading teachers 
have suggested the use of visual screen- 
ing tests as a part of every diagnostic 
reading examination. In 1939, Spache"* 
pointed to errors that could be avoided if 
tests in addition to, or substituting for, 
the Snellen Test were used. Since that 
time, many reports have been made evalu- 
ating the efficiency of a single screening 
battery or comparing two of them. About 
six years ago, two comprehensive studies 
dealing with school children were pub- 
lished. Crane, Scobee, Foote, and Green'® 
tested 609 sixth-grade pupils and 606 
first-grade children. At Grade IV, the 
following were used: teacher judgment, 
Snellen Test, Massachusetts Vision Test, 
Keystone View Company Telebinocular 
Test, Bausch and Lomb Ortho - Rater 
Test, American Optical Company Sight- 
Screener Test, and a Near-Vision Test 
given by the school nurse. Each pupil was 
examined by ophthalmologists, and in- 
cluded a refraction under cycloplegia. 
The authors concluded that the Ortho- 
Rater, Sight-Screener and Telebinocular 
Tests correctly referred 23 to 25 per cent 
of the 31 per cent identified by the 
ophthalmologists, but that they incorrectly 
referred about 30 per cent who did not 
need to be refracted. Several subsequent 
reports have questioned the standards used 
with these three instruments. 

Furthermore, they revealed that the 
combination of high standard Near-Vi- 

“George Spache, “Testing Vision,” Education, Vol. 
59 (June, 1939), pp. 623-26. 

“Marian M. Crane, M.D., Richard G. Scobee, M.D., 
— M. Foote, M.D., and Earl L. Green, Ph.D., 

of Procedures Used for Screening Elementary 
School Children for Visual Defects: Referrals by Screen- 


ing Procedures vs. Ophthalmological Findings,’ The 
Sight Saving Review, Vol. XXII (Fall, 1952), pp. 141- 
53. 


sion Test, high standard Snellen Test and 
teacher judgment referred about three 
fourths of those needing care, but over- 
referred as did the three aforementioned 
batteries. The Massachusetts Vision Test 
correctly referred about two thirds, but 
over-reterrals were fewer. The authors 
concluded that the choice of procedure 
depended on the purpose to be served. 
Specifically they noted that among poor 
readers where as many as possible may 
need to be identified, the over-referrals 
may not be so important. Thus the pro- 
cedure giving the highest per cent of cor- 
rect referrals might be chosen. 

A second study by the writer’ was 
made from the data reported earlier in 
this paper. The Keystone Visual Survey 
Test, the Massachusetts Vision Test, the 
Eames Eye Test, and the Ortho-Rater 
scores were compared for 53 pupils at 
Grade IV, and 52 at Grade VII. The 
results revealed that on all items the 
Keystone and Eames Tests showed higher 
percentages of failures than on the Ortho- 
Rater and Massachusetts Tests. In order to 
determine the validity of selections made 
by the four batteries, 79 pupils distrib- 
uted almost equally in Grades I through 
VIII were given these tests and examined 
by two professional refractionists. The 
Chi-square statistic was used, and the 
data revealed that the results of the Ortho- 
Rater and Massachusetts were most de- 
pendable. 

However, the Massachusetts has no 
near-acuity tests, and this study also re- 
vealed that the coefficients of correlation 
between far- and near-acuity tests ranged 
from .24 to .63. Thus they were too low 
to insure the fact that it is safe to omit 
the near-acuity tests with retarded readers. 

In the Reading Clinic, we supplement 
the School Ortho-Rater (with plus lens 
for identifying hyperopes) by using the 
Wirt Stereotest as a near-depth measure, 
and the Spache Binocular Reading Test 
when there are failures or questionable 
scores on the near-phoria tests. This pro- 
cedure has proved to be quite dependable 
in relation to reports peed the many 
ophthalmologists and optometrists chosen 
by parents to examine our pupils. It is 

“Helen M. Robinson, “An Analysis of Four Visual 
Screening Tests at Grades Four and Seven,’ American 


Journal of ey and Archives of the Academy of 
Optometry, Vol. 30 (April, 1953), pp. 177-187. 
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well to remember that visual screening 
tests are not diagnostic, and that reading 
teachers must always rely upon the re- 
fractionist to render professional deci- 
sions. 


Other Visual Problems 


Whenever visual screening tests are ad- 
ministered, failures on these tests are 
found which do not appear to be inter- 
fering with reading progress. For exam- 
ple, children who pass the acuity tests at 
near, but fail the acuity tests at far dis- 
tance need professional examination too. 
Those who have become essentially mo- 
nocular may not have vision problems 
related to reading failure at the time of 
testing. However, because of both the 
present and future visual well-being of 
the pupils, we refer them to professional 
and visual examiners. Through close co- 
operation between reading and vision spe- 
cialists, each child can be helped to reach 
his maximal academic potential and, at 
the same time, be visually efficient and 
comfortable. 


DIAGNOSIS OF EYE DEFECTS THAT 
INTERFERE WITH READING 


SAMUEL S. BLANKSTEIN, M.D. 


The experience | gained from examining 
children referred because of retarded read- 
ing, coupled with many children who had 
no such problems, has led me to some 
definite convictions of the relationship of 
the eyes and reading problems. 

To diagnose these visual defects re- 

lated or concerned with reading problems, 
one must have a conception of the eti- 
ology. Such things as defective intra- 
uterine development, birth injury, infant 
maternal and fetal ag in 
sregnancy such as pre-eclampsia, hyper- 
ase, and blee ling during preg- 
nancy have a definite relationship to read- 
ing disabilities. All of these factors are 
apt to pr roduce a relative or actual lack 
of oxygen to the brain. The conditions 
that are also related as a casualty of be- 
ing born are cerebral palsy, epilepsy, 
mental deficiency, and behavior disorders 
in childhood. 

In cerebral palsy, upwards of 40 per 
cent of all cases have some ocular dis- 
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order that can be diagnosed clinically 
and is evident objectively. These are 
mainly a manifest strabismus, either con- 
vergent or divergent, optic atrophy, nys- 
tagmus, and difficulty in conjugate gaze 
patterns. There are many children with 
similar manifestations who have no evi- 
dence of cerebral palsy. Itwmay be that 
these findings, especially of strabismus, 
are the only manifestations of cerebral in- 
jury or dysfunction. Disability in reading 
may fall into this same category. 

To diagnose the visual defects that 
are concerned with remedial reading, one 
must first evaluate what effect they have 
in general on individuals who have no 
particular reading problem. There are 
many children with ocular defects of mod- 
erate to large magnitude with no reading 
dithculties. Our experiences with these 
cases make us doubt whether there is any 
major relationship to reading difficulties. 

In cases of myopia, where the distance 
visual acuity may be poor enough to in- 
terfere with recognition of symbols, cards, 
and the blackboard, the near visual acuity 
is good and there is no handicap in eye 
use at the near point. Glasses are defi- 
nitely indicated to help see at the distance 
at which his teacher and classmates are 
working. Many an undiagnosed myopic 
child will show a tremendous improve- 
ment in his schoolwork in a general way. 
In this connection, let me reassure you 
that we believe that the cause of myopia 
is developmental and is in no way related 
to the amount of néar use of the eyes. 
There is no treatment. It cannot be cured 
by exercises or any medication. 

As far as the other refractive visual 
defects, namely, hyperopia and astigma- 
tism, the indications for their correction 
by glasses would be positive and definite 
symptoms that they produce, combined 
with a refractive error sufficient to pro- 
duce them. The presence of an ocular 
muscle imbalance producing symptoms 
definitely associated with a refractive error 
is another indication for glasses. 

An ocular muscle imbalance, whether 
inherent, aggravated, or produced by a 
refractive error, produces symptoms by 
the effort necessary to prevent double vi- 
sion when the eyes converge or diverge 
beyond controllable limits. The compen- 
satory efforts are limited to within a cer- 
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tain range. Glasses in some cases reduce 
this muscle balance to within this range. 

Clinical experience has taught us that 
pene and definite ocular symptoms may 

present and no significant refractive 
error found. It is not unusual to find that 
these children have a reading disability 
and every time they read they complain 
of severe symptoms. 

The accommodation power of children 
is very great. They are able to maintain 
clear vision as close as three to four inches 
from the eyes. The amount of accommo- 
dation necessary at the usual reading dis- 
tance is only about one fourth of the 
amount available giving them a large mea- 
sure of reserve and ability to compensate 
for fairly large amounts of hyperopia 
that might be present. 

Recently, the use of plus lenses for 
reading has been advocated. The tremen- 
dous amount of reserve accommodation 
present in children makes their use ques- 
tionable. If it is used to reduce a muscle 
balance that is producing symptoms or 
control a strabismus present on accomo- 
dating, it would have some basis. Sub- 
normal accommodation is also rarely pres- 
ent. Here the vision is very blurred at a 
near distance farther away from the eye 
than that which can be normally attained 
by focusing on small type. 

Astigmatism cannot be compensated by 
the eyes, and must be considered on an 
individual patient basis for correction by 
glasses. The amount that the glasses have 
to be worn varies with each patient. For- 
tunately, in many children, as they grow 
older, the hyperopia decreases, and astig- 
matism as well in some, decreasing the 
need for glasses. Dr. Philip M. Lewis, of 
Memphis, found a high percentage of 
normal eyes in reading difficulties. In 
cases with a high refractive error, correc- 
tion with glasses did not appreciably 
improve reading ability unless training 
was given at the same time. 

A common form of ocular muscle im- 
balance is a convergence insufficiency in 
which the child is unable to converge the 
eyes. Normally, they can maintain single 
binocular vision by converging to within 
about three inches of the eyes. Some chil- 
dren cannot converge their eyes closer 
than six or seven inches from their eyes. 
This leads to considerable symptoms 


when using their eyes consistently at ten 
to twelve inches for reading. This type 
of case is best treated with orthoptics, 
and responds with a few treatments in 
the office and some simple form of home 
therapy of converging. Dr. Ralph Rych- 
ener, of Memphis, examined 225 children 
with reading disabilities and found ten 
per cent had a convergence insufficiency 
that made reading a burden from the dis- 
comfort. They responded well to simple 
therapy. There was an additional five per 
cent of patients with vertical ocular 
muscle balance. Of these, only one half of 
them needed prisms incorporated in their 
glasses to control the muscle imbalance. 

Prisms incorporated in the lenses can 
be prescribed to help overcome the basic 
muscle imbalance by reducing the amount 
of defect optically. They act as a crutch 
and in no way are they curative. They 
are especially valuable in small amounts 
of vertical muscle imbalance. 


Where there is a strabismus present, be 
it convergent or divergent, nord it is con- 
stant in variety, the patient has fixation 
with one eye or the other. He does not 
see together simultaneously. Therefore, 
these cases do not have any of the prob- 
lems of binocular vision with a muscle 
imbalance. 


The symptoms produced by the effort 
to compensate for the muscle imbalance 
seen in cases with binocular vision are 
not present in patients with monocular or 
alternating vision. This ocular finding 
does not affect the reading ability. It is 
usually part of the patient’s general dis- 
ability. The cause of the strabismus and 
reading disability are probably the same. 
The treatment of the strasbismus will not 
improve the reading problem. 

Abnormal blind spots in the central 
part of the field of vision that interfere 
with reading are rare. 

In this connection, I want to mention 
that most headaches are not due to re- 
fractive errors. If they are due to the 
eyes, they are usually associated with ocu- 
lar muscle imbalance and the complaint 
is directly related to prolonged eye use. 
Headaches not related to concentration of 
the visual gaze are unlikely to be of ocular 
origin. Routine testing of many patients 
without headaches has often revealed con- 
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siderable refractive errors producing no 
symptoms. 

One can summarize that every child 
with retarded reading ability should have 
his eyes examined. There is no major 
relationship between visual defects and 
reading disabilities. The findings should 
be evaluated in light of his symptoms. 
Applying the ophthalmic experience over 
the years to each case will lead to 
proper and necessary therapy of the de- 
fects present. The number of cases need- 
ing ophthalmic therapy are small. From 
the experience of other ophthalmologists 
and myself, I would state that ten per 
cent of the cases with reading difficulties 
have related visual defects needing treat- 
ment in the form of glasses or orthoptics. 
The tendency to overemphasize ocular 
findings, especially refractive errors, and 
the use of glasses can only be tempered 
by the observation over the years of many 
patients with and without reading difficul- 
ties. Every child must be individualized. 
Borderline problems justify temporarily a 
trial of glasses or orthoptics, viewing their 
use with a critical eye. Where visual de- 
fects definitely lower visual efficiency, they 
should be corrected by glasses or orthop- 
tics. It must be remembered that eye use, 
prolonged visual tasks, and lack of glasses 
can in no way lead to any damage 
or visual loss. Therapy, in the form of 
glasses or orthoptics, should be limited 
to cases with symptoms directly related 
to them. If these criteria are adhered to, 
and critical evaluation made of all cases, 
then the proper application of ophthalmic 
therapy in the form of glasses and orthop- 
tic exercises will be made. The patient 
will then receive the greatest benefits from 
our therapy and eliminate a large amount 
of wasted effort in cases where indications 
are loosely applied for such treatment. 


CORRECTING VISUAL DEFECTS THAT 
INTERFERE WITH READING 


MARGUERITE EBERL 


One of the many important recommen- 
dations of the Mid-century White House 
Conference on Children and Youth was 
that all professions concerned with chil- 
dren should learn to cooperate in the 
interest of the child. It was suggested 


that the practicing professional worker 
should further his training by promoting 
Opportunities to participate with other 
professional groups in resolving problems 
of the individual. 

A section such as this is one way of 
following these recommendations, since 
the areas of vision and visual perceptual 
ability are certainly closely related to 
reading. 

The correction of faulty vision is not 
a panacea for all reading difficulties, but 
there is sufficient evidence that, at least 
in some cases, unrecognized and uncor- 
rected visual disturbances can and do act 
as a deterrent to the development of effec- 
tive reading. 

Sister Mary Nila’ found a close rela- 
tionship between scores on visual discrim- 
ination tests and reading achievement. 

In a more recent study made on first- 
grade children, Goins? found that the 
results of some selected tests of visual 
perception show significant correlations 
with success in reading. She states that 
the evidence points to the need for a 
broader concept than has formerly pre- 
vailed concerning the assessment of vis- 
ual abilities of beginning readers. The 
assessment should include not only visual 
screening tests, but also an inventory of 
perceptual capacities and skills. 

It is not my purpose in this paper to 
dwell on this phase of visual ability, but 
merely to point out the need for careful 
investigation of the perceptual abilities 
of the child when his needs are under 
consideration. 

Optometry deals with the correction of 
the function of vision of healthy eyes. 
Eye disease of the ocular manifestation 
of general disease is in the field of oph- 
thalmology or the general physician. 

When the lay person thinks of visual 
correction, he usually thinks of the use 
of lenses, and quite properly so, since 
this is the most usual and most widely 
used means of correction. However, even 
the use of lenses can stand some clari- 
fication. 


‘Sister Mary Nila, O.S.F., An Experimental Study of 
Progress on First Grade Geaeine. Educational Research 
Monograph Vol. XII. The C ic University of Amer- 
ica. June 15, 1940, p. 117. 

2Jean Turner Goins, Visual Perceptual Abilities and 
Early Reading Progress. Educational Monograph, No. 
87. The University of Chicago Press, February 1958, 
pp. 99 and 101. 
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In some schools, the only child who 
is referred for visual care is the child 
who fails the test taken at twenty feet. 
It is, of course, obvious that if a child 
cannot see the board, he will be handi- 
capped in school work. However, very 
early research showed that myopia and 
myopic astigmatism were apt to be prev- 
alent in groups of high achievers. There- 
fore, while lenses are necessary for the 
myopic child to see the board, such lenses 
have little or no relation to his reading 
ability. In fact, distant vision lenses worn 
for reading may even, in some cases, hin- 
der reading ability. Tiffin, in working 
with vision of industrial workers, showed 
that beginning myopes were higher 
ach evers at near-point work without their 
distant vision lenses, and that workers 
production was lessened when the dis- 
tant vision lenses were worn at near point. 
Some children also have difficulty in read- 
ing with their distant vision lenses. If this 
should be the case, it will become evi- 
dent during the near point examination 
These children will be advised to wear 
their lenses only for distant vision, or 
a divided lens may be given, with the 
distance lens in the upper and the indi- 
cated correction for near point work i 
the lower area. 

The use of the plus lens, or the lenses 
usually associated with the so-called far- 
sighted case also needs some clarification. 
Research has indicated that, in many cases, 
the child who is in need of this type of 
lens may have difficulty in reading. These 
children are not so fortunate as their 
myopic friends, because the school ex- 
amination may not reveal their need. They 
usually pass the school visual examination 
without difficulty. Their difficulty is not 
at distance, but in maintaining clear vision 
at the reading distance. This may be cor- 
rected by plus lenses. The effect of plus 
lenses on the organism is as if the object 
of regard has been moved farther away, 
thus relieving some of the ill effects of 
long concentration at near point. This 
is particularly desirable for the child who 
may be placed in a situation calling for 
long concentration at the reading dis- 
tance before he is visually ready for this 
type of work. When plus lenses are nec- 
essary and are prescribed early enough, 
reading difficulties may be relieved or pre- 


vented. However, if this situation has 
persisted for a great length of time, so 
that the child is greatly retarded, the use 
of plus lenses alone may relieve dis- 
comfort or close vision blur, but will 
rarely correct a reading difficulty. 

In such cases, assuming that the read- 
ing difficulty is of visual origin, a process 
known as visual training may be effec- 
tively employed. . 

To understand this procedure, we must 
have a thorough background of under- 
standing of the visual process, because 
here we are not dealing with an isolated 
finding but with the whole process of 
vision. 

Formerly we were concerned only with 
the questions, “Does this child see?’, 
“Does he need glasses ?"’, and “Does he 
use both eyes simultaneously ?”” Today our 
task is to interpret vision in terms of 
achievement. Our additional question 
then becomes, “Does this child’s visua 
and perceptual process operate effectively 
so that he may achieve more nearly to 
the top level of his ability ? 

Before we can answer this question we 
must consider some well established facts. 
Gesell® and _ his have shown 
that seeing is a learned act. Learn is 
used here in the same sense as learning 
to walk. We once thought of vision as 
entirely sensory. We now know that mo- 
tor components accompany every act of 
perception. Participating in the visual act 
is the visceral component, regulating the 
focusing of the eye which allows clear 
vision as the object of regard varies in 
distance; the skeletal component, regulat- 
ing the change in position of the eye 
which allows single vision at the various 
distances; and with all of this there must 
be cortical participation for unification of 
the resulting visual impressions and for 
interpretation of objects perceived. All 
of this must be learned. 

The child begins to build his visual 
pattern by ! 


associates 


touching and seeing things 
close around him. As his experience 
widens, he learns to organize his world 
in space, away from him, so that grad 
ually he may use his eyes alone to gain 
experience. Tt has been further shown 


3A. Gesell and C. Amatruda, Developmental Diag 


nosis. New York: Paul B. Hoeber, Inc., 1941. Pp. 252, 
253. 
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that as this learning progresses, the move- 
ments involved in vision assume a char- 
acteristic pattern made possible by the 
progressive organization of the nervous 
system. This is then called a visual be- 
havior pattern.’ Reflected in this pattern 
are all of the environmental and onto- 
genetic factors that constitute an influence 
on the child. Selye,® in his recent work on 
the influence of stress on the child, has 
helped us to understand more fully many 
of the visual manifestations that we see 
today. 

The child then comes to the reading 
situation with his particular pattern, pecu- 
liar to him. Then, usually for the first 
time, he is confronted with the necesssity 
of maintaining fixation at close range 
over a considerable length of time. If 
he finds difficulty in this task, he follows 
out the general pattern of human be- 
havior. That is, he makes or attempts to 
make a visual adjustment to these new 
demands. Tiffin® has charted a typical 
sequence of such an adjustment in his 
industrial research, and clinical observa- 
tion indicates that similar adjustments 
take place in the school situation. 

These adaptations take various forms. 
The child may become a functional myope 
(nearsighted). That is, he achieves read- 
ing efficiency at the expense of his dis- 
tant vision. This probably accounts for 
the high frequency of myopia found in 
children of high scholastic standing. It 
also accounts for the observation made 
by Dr. Spache’ that students return from 
the offices of optometrists and ophthal- 
mologists with corrections that do nothing 
for their near-point difficulties. 

Other types of adaptation may result 
in binocular difficulty, suppression, sus- 
pension, and many other deviations. 

The child who is usually overlooked 
is the one who does not make these adap- 
tations, but simply retreats from the read- 
ing act. 

The corrective procedure in these cases 
usually involves more than lenses alone. 

“A. Gesell and F. Ilg, Infant and Child in the Cul- 
ture of Today. New York: Harpers, 1943. P. 61. 

SHans Selye, Stress. Montreal, Canada, Acta, Inc., 
1950. Pp. 101, 657, 661. 

‘Joseph Tiffin, Industrial Psychology. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1947. P. 226. 

a ache, “Optometrists and Reading Spe- 


ciclists.“’ Journal of the American Optometric Associa- 
tion, December, 1956. 


Since it has been established by com- 
petent authorities that vision is learned, 
it follows that it can be taught or en- 
hanced by proper training. 

Visual training is the procedure used 
to teach children the most effective use 
of the visual process. It begins with 
the learning of basic motor skills upon 
which the higher processes later depend. 
It follows out as nearly as we know the 
procedure used by the child as he learns 
to see. Thus each eye is taught free and 
easy use of movement and focus. When 
this has been accomplished, binocular 
skills are taught. While we work on 
the separate skills of movement, acuity, 
proper use of focusing and converging , 
muscles, thereby removing the impedi- 
ments to cortical participation, we are 
actually doing more than building of 
separate skills. We are correcting and re- 
structuring the over-all pattern of seeing. 
In doing this, each child needs especially 
beamed training procedures at many dif- 
ferent levels. They are adapted to the 
progressing ability of the individual just 
as you do in your remedial reading tech- 
niques. It is not teaching reading. It is 
establishing an effectively functioning vis- 
ual pattern so that the child may be able 
to take full advantage of the teaching of 
the reading skills which he receives in 
school. 

Some schools are now beginning to use 
some forms of group visual training and 
are reporting encouraging results. Some 
research is now being carried on from 
the standpoint of prevention. However, 
most children are referred for visual care 
only after they are in trouble. 

Screening devices used at the present 
time will only select part of the children 
who need visual attention. Research by 
Robinson® indicates that some visual char- 
acteristics which are of major significance 
in reading success are not found in the 
usual screening programs. 

Since it is obviously impossible for all 
children to have a complete visual case 
study, teachers can help by watching for 
manifestations of visual difficulties in the 
behavior of children. Such a list is avail- 
able from the American Optometric Asso- 





"Helen M. Robinson, “Visual Screening Tests for 
— Elementary School Journal, December, 1953, 


p. 21 
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ciation, 4030 Chateau Avenue, St. Louis 
10, Missouri. 

Two other groups are also visual sus- 
pects. Children who are not achieving 
up to their capacity for which no other 
reason is known, and children who do 
not respond to the usual remedial read- 
ing techniques. 

We do not present visual correction, 
that is, lenses and visual training as a 
universal panacea. But we do feel that 
through cooperation of teachers, psychol- 
ogists, ophthalmologists, and optometrists 
many children can be helped to achieve 
satisfactorily to themselves and to the 
demands of the school. 


2. Neurological Aspects of 
Reading Disabilities 


NEUROLOGICAL BASIS OF READING 
J. PREsTON Ross, M.D. 


Reading is first a phenomenon of vision, 
and secondly a function of the brain. 
The whole brain is involved. The brain 
stem and cerebellum help coordinate eye 
movements, while the cerebrum interprets 
what is seen. A good deal is known ta 
vision; a fair amount is known about the 
control of eye movements; and not much 
is known about interpreting the symbols 
that make up written language. 

First, let me say something about vi- 
sion. Images are recorded on the ret- 
ina, transformed into electrical impulses, 
which are transmitted in orderly fashion 
to the optic nerves, and back to the 
lateral geniculate body. This is a relay 
station, and part of the great thalamic 
system. From here the impulses are re- 
layed to the optic cortex in the occipital 
lobe above and below the calcarine fissure. 

It has been shown by many ingenuous 
ways that the primary projection area for 
vision is in the occipital lobe, and that one 
occipital lobe subserves the opposite field 
of vision. A patient who has had a throm- 
bosis of one posterior cerebral artery de- 
velops a homonymous hemianopsia. That 
is, in both eyes all vision is lost in the 
opposite field. Post-mortem examination 
of the brain will show the lesion to be 
in the occipital lobe. Another method is 
that of retrograde degeneration. If a 


group of neurones are destroyed, their 
axones degenerate. By special stains, these 
degenerating axones can be traced to their 
end. If the lateral geniculate body in an 
animal is destroyed, degenerating fibers 
can be traced directly to the calcarine 
fissure in the occipital lobe. 

Von Bonin, > see and McCulloch 
(1942), by fixing the eye of primates, 
and flashing a small light while record- 
ing from electrodes in fixed positions on 
the occipital lobe, were able to plot out 
the visual field on the cortex, and showed 
that off and on responses were restricted 
to area 17 of Brodmann. 

Brodmann showed that different parts 
of the cortex have had different micro- 
scopic structures. These he numbered. It 
has been shown that projections from the 
lateral geniculate body are sharply limited 
to area 17, which is surrounded by area 
18, and in turn by area 19. The occipital 
region, consisting of these three areas, 
has a close functional organization sub- 
serving vision. 

If a patient has a lesion in the left 
occipital cortex he loses vision in the 
right field. Thus, if he looks at the cen- 
ter of a clock, he will see the numbers 
from 6 to 12, but will not see the num- 
bers from one to 6. This makes reading 
very difficult. As the eyes move along a 
line, unconsciously one looks ahead. This 
patient cannot do this. Although the 
patient with a hemianopsia alone has not 
a specific reading disability, reading is 
slow and laborious. Lesions of area 17 
cause a loss of vision and only secondarily 
a disturbance of reading. 

Dusser de Barenne (1933) and his 
co-workers developed a unique method 
of showing how one area of the cortex 
connected with another. The cortex was 
stimulated with a millimetre square of 
filter paper soaked in a solution of strych- 
nine. This stimulated the neurones at that 
area, and impulses were projected to other 
areas of the cortex. These would be re- 
corded electrically. McCulloch (1944) 
and his associates showed that the strych- 
ninization of area 17, the primary visual 
area, fired in area 18. Strychninization of 
area 18 fired the adjacent sector of area 
17, almost all parts of area 18 of that 
hemisphere, the corresponding area 18 in 
the opposite hemisphere and much of area 
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19 on the same side. Strychninization of 
area 19 caused only a local response. 

To this point, as far as vision is con- 
cerned, things are pretty straightforward. 
Impulses originating in the retina are 
transmitted by a series of relays to the 
visual cortex or area 17. Here, in an 
orderly fashion the visual fields are laid 
out. The center of vision or macular area 
is at each occipital pole, and the peri- 
pheral fields are spread out along the 
calcarine fissure. Impulses from area 17 
are ye on to areas 18 and 19, which 
might be called secondary visual areas. 
At this point our exact knowledge ends, 
and we ae of reading and reading dis- 
orders by a different approach. 

Little was known of the cerebral local- 
ization of speech before the nineteenth 
century. Up to this time it was taught 
that all parts of the brain served the 
same function, and that any one portion 
could functionally replace another. In 
1819, Gall, reporting on two cases, at- 
tempted to localize speech function to the 
anterior portion of the brain. Later, Bouil- 
laud (1825) reviewed a large number of 
post-mortems and published the fact that 
he thought the faculty of language was 
situated in the frontal lobe. Marc Dax 
(1836) collected material over a thirty- 
six-year period, and became convinced 
that the anatomical structure on which 
speech was based was located in the left 
side of the brain. 

In 1861, Broca published his two 
famous cases, and claimed that the faculty 
of language was at the base of the third 
left-frontal convolution. Later, others es- 
tablished the importance of the temporal 
and parietal lobes as parts of the cortex 
necessary for speech. 

In 1926, Head emphasized, as others 
had, that the function of the brain was 
so integrated that an isolated lesion of 
the speech areas would affect the use of 
language as a whole, and not a single 
phase of speech alone. Weisenburg and 
McBride (1935) divided the broad 
problem of aphasia into four groups. 
The first, the “predominately expressive 
group,” they placed largely in the anterior 
or motor part of the brain. The “pre- 
dominately receptive group” they placed 
in the posterior or sensory part of the 
brain. In the “expressive receptive type” 





both parts were involved, and they had 
nothing definite to say about the localiza- 
tion of the “amnesic group.” 

Neilsen (1946) was more specific. He 
said that area 18 of Brodmann was con- 
cerned with the recognition of objects 
and pictures. During life, one side or 
other became dominant. This he thought 
was due purely to chance. Usually destruc- 
tion of the major side led to a temporary 
disability only, and the minor side readily 
took over. Area 19 of Brodmann, he 
felt, was concerned with revisualization 
of former images, and followed the rules 
of lateral superiority described as gov- 
erning area 18. 

Neilsen connected the angular gyrus 
with the most highly specialized form 
of language function, the reception of 
written and printed language. It had a 
double function, one for recognition and 
one for revisualization of the written and 
printed word. The superiority of the ma- 
jor side was great. Unless the major side 
was destroyed early in life, the minor side 
rarely attained the degree of perfection 
present when the major side was intact. 

From a study of aphasia, some things 
are clear. In most people there is a domi- 
nate hemisphere bor language, which is 
usually opposite the dominant hand. Le- 
sions of the anterior part of the brain 
produce predominantly an expressive type 
of aphasia, or an inability to speak, and 
lesions of the posterior part of the brain 
produce predominately a receptive type, 
or inability to understand. If the lesion 
is limited to the angular gyrus, the pre- 
dominate disorder will be an inability 
to read or understand the written word. 
This patient can talk, can understand the 
spoken word, but cannot read. 

These are gross disorders. They are 
readily recognized in patients whose well 
developed language centers are rendered 
inactive by a stroke, tumor, or other lesion. 

Most of the work on aphasia has been 
done by studying the language defect, 
then after the patient dies, correlating the 
type of aphasia with the anatomical loca- 
tion of the brain lesion. In 1946, I was 
privileged to work with Dr. Wilder Pen- 
field on a study of the effect of cortical 
excision on = in patients with pre- 
vious cerebra aod These were oe 
tients who were being operated on for 
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epileptic seizures. Speech was studied be- 
fore and after removal of known areas 
of the cortex. During operation, the cor- 
tex was stimulated electrically, and any 
language disorders were noted. 
Fifty-one excision cases were studied 
carefully. All had been suffering from 
epileptic seizures, and investigation in- 
cluded the usual general and neurological 
examination, lumbar puncture, pneumo- 
encephalog-am, and after 1938, an electro- 
encephalogram. Forty-six of these patients 
were right-handed, speech was proved to 
be in the left hemisphere, and excisions 
were performed without causing a per- 
manent aphasia. There were no patients 
in whom the excision made speech worse. 
However, there were three cases in which 
recovery of the ability to read and write 
had never been complete following the 
original head injury. The first one, I. R., 
at the age of 35 years had sustained a 
severe laceration of the brain in the left 
parietal region, following which, he de- 
veloped a complete loss of speech and 
weakness of the right hand. The speech 
defect recovered rapidly, and at the time 
of admission, a year and a half later, 
the speech was considered normal. How- 
ever, he read very little and did not 
write. A large area, including the angular 
gyrus, was excised. Immediately follow- 
ing operation, his speech was considered 
normal. Writing and reading were not 
tested. On the first postoperative day, he 
developed a mild aphasia which subsided 
rapidly. The difficulty with writing, and 
and to a lesser extent, reading, persisted. 
Eight years later he was able to read the 
newspaper, but he did not do it as well 
as he had before the injury. He would 
not write, and it is difficult to say how 
much he could have recovered if he tried. 
He was a farmer, and there was little 
occasion for him to write. Once his son 
wrote from overseas, and made a special 
request that his father write to him. With 
great effort, and by getting away alone, 
he was able to write a few lines to the 
son. His wife stated that some days he 
is able to “‘write and read, etc., much 
better than others, and some days it is 
an effort just to write his own name.” 
The second case with incomplete re- 
covery was C. G., a man aged 38, who 
had been profoundly aphasic following 


the initial injury at the age of 25 years, 
and also following a craniotomy done 
in 1932. On examination, at the time of 
admission in 1939, he had trouble writ- 
ing, and as a result, wrote very little. 
He could read the newspaper, but made 
occasional mistakes with more difficult 
words. His spontaneous speech was con- 
sidered normal. The chief disturbance 
was in the field of written language. 
Following a much more extensive ex- 
cision than had been done before, there 
was no change in his speech that could 
be detected. Nine months later, it was 
felt that he had improved. He could write 
simple sentences, and could read, making 
fewer mistakes. 

The third case, M. J., is recorded for 
completeness sake. He had a small exci- 
sion from the major angular gyrus which 
was followed on the second day by a 
secondary aphasia. At the time of dis- 
charge, spontaneous speech was consid- 
ered normal, and there was no record 
as to whether he could write. A year 
later, a friend wrote saying the patient 
could not write. As there is no evidence 
as to whether he ever could write, the 
case is of little value. I have been unable 
to trace the patient for further follow-up. 

At the outset of the study, it was 
hoped to find a method of temporarily 
paralyzing the function of a small area 
of the cortex in order to determine 
whether it still functioned for speech. 
Injection of local anesthesia was tried in 
three cases, but the method was aban- 
doned as the results were negative, and 
Gardner (1941) showed that the injec- 
tion formed small cysts, rather than dif- 
fusing, throughout the brain. 

In the same way as electrical stimula- 
tion of the cortex was used to produce 
simple movement and sensation, Dr. 
Penfield was able temporarily to block 
cortical function. By stimulation of vari- 
ous points on the cortex, he was able to 
arrest counting. Case P. M. was of par- 
ticular interest. Before excision of the 
major temporal lobe, the patient was 
asked to count, name objects, and read 
during stimulation. When the lower pre- 
central region was stimulated, counting 
would cease after one or two numbers, 
and then the patient would be unable to 
continue until stimulation had stopped. 
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When the supramarginal gyrus was stim- 
ulated, he was able to say syllables like 
“Ka, Ka,” when trying to name an ob- 
ject. He said numbers, but neither the 
pronunciation nor the order was accu- 
rate. During stimulation of the posterior 
temporal region, in the vicinity of the 
angular gyrus, he was unable to name 
objects. He could say, ‘that isa...., “4 
but he could not complete the sentence 
with the key word. Stimulation at some 
points in the vicinity of the angular gyrus 
arrested reading. At one point he was 
able to name an object after some delib- 
eration, but was unable to read. There 
were other points further away from the 
angular gyrus in which reading, naming 
of objects, and counting were not affected 
by stimulation. 

These studies tend to confirm the opin- 
ion of others that the region of the 
angular gyrus plays an important role in 
reading, and damage to it will produce a 
disturbance of reading known as alexia. 

These studies and others have shown 
that most patients, and certainly all young 
children, recover from aphasia caused by 
damage to the dominant hemisphere, pro- 
vided that the non-dominant hemisphere 
has not been damaged. Children show 
a remarkable ability to recover from 
aphasia. In the experience of Gowers 
(1885), permanent aphasia in children 
from disease of the left hemisphere was 
almost unknown, the loss of speech rarely 
lasting longer than a week, and then the 
child spoke almost as well as ever. Hence, 
he felt it was probable that the speech 
processes go on more equally in the two 
hemispheres in childhood, than they do 
in adult life. He also felt it was highly 
probable that there were individual dif- 
ferences in this respect among adults. 
Certainly, with a lasting lesion, speech 
was recovered more readily by some than 
by others. 

The problem of reading disabilities can 
be approached from another point of 
view, and still remain within the bounds 
of Neurology. Children present at the 
clinic with reading disabilities, and usu- 
ally associated emotional problems, re- 
vealed a history of difficult birth, a fall, 
car accident, or some other illness which 
leads one to suspect there may have 
been a minor brain injury. Psychological 
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testing reveals a pattern compatible with 
an organic brain syndrome. Neurological 
examinations are normal, but electroen- 
cephalograms reveal abnormalities from 
the occipital regions. 

Dr. Taylor Statten reported on an in- 
teresting study carried out at the Montreal 
Children’s Hospital to see if there was 
any correlation wronind E.E.G. abnormal- 
ities and reading disabilities. Of 950 
E.E.G. records, 43 showed an abnorm- 
ality in the occipital region. Of these, 
34 were of school age. Twenty-three of 
these, who had been referred either by 
the departments of Neurology or Psy- 
chiatry, were studied. All were having 
difficulty learning at school. All were fail- 
ing, or had failed a grade. Reading 
seemed to be the stumbling block for 
most of these children, and arithmetic 
was the most difficult subject. On re- 
view, other cases with reading disabilities 
were found to have the typical E.E.G. 
abnormality in the occipital region. 

Although these findings are not con- 
clusive, they would tend to suggest that 
minimal organic brain disease in the oc- 
cipital region can be a cause of reading 
disabilities. Further, that the concomitant 
emotional and behavior disorders may 
not be the cause of the reading disability, 
but the result either of the brain injury, or 
secondary reaction to the reading problem 

It is plain to see that as one proceeds 
to higher levels of integration in the 
action of the nervous system, knowledge 
of what actually happens becomes less 
and less. It is certainly true for reading. 
What happens to enable us to interpret 
the symbols is unknown. Yet, in spite of 
our ignorance, we can read and under- 
stand, we can read and be excited, we 
can read and be comforted, and we can 
read and weep. Surely not only the 
whole brain becomes involved, but the 
whole body in the wonderful phenomena 
about which we know so little. 


A NEW THEORY OF THE PHYSIOLOGICAL 
BASIS OF READING DISABILITY 


DONALD E. P. SMITH 
A “reading disability” is a “retarded” 
reader who fails to move from the per- 
ceptual to the conceptual level of read- 
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ing (about fourth grade) after intensive 
tutoring. Factor analysis of psychological 
and medical data on 40 cases of reading 
disability, derived from the diagnostic 
testing of 700 retarded readers,’ yields 
syndromes of disability and a dimensional 
theory of the cause of severe reading 
disability. 

Our evidence suggests that the mani- 
fold symptoms of reading disability may 
be accounted for by a three-dimensional, 
chemical model, which appears to reflect 
borderline abnormalities in endocrine 
functioning. The metabolites are those 
concerned in synaptic transmission and in 
memory. 


Symptoms of Severe Reading Disability 


A striking difference among reading 
disabilities is their level of activity. Some 
are unusually placid, others are relatively 
normal in activity level, and a few, hyper- 
active. Such differences in overt behavior 
tend to be accompanied by analogous 
perceptual behaviors. 

The placid child. He is usually de- 
scribed as lazy, good-natured, cooperative, 
but requiring ccnstant prodding. His 
verbal intelligence tends to be borderline 
and reading failure is incorrectly attrib- 
uted to laziness and low intelligence. 
His reading deficiencies include an in- 
adequate stock of sight words and a very 
slow reading rate on material consisting 
of known words. While he is able to 
retain phonemes, he is unable to blend 
them. His perceptual speed, accuracy and 
Gestalt functioning are inferior. 

The normally active child: alexia. No 
reasonable cause of disability has been 
apparent in this case. Retarded bone de- 
velopment, sometimes late sexual develop- 
ment, a lack of development of space and 
time concepts, and absence of reading 
skills characterize the child. Spelling er- 
rors bear no relationship to word sounds 
although all of the correct letters may 
be present in a jumbled order. The letter 
confusion has been linked to aphasia, 
loss of speech through brain damage. In 
this case, however, the learning has not 
occurred, thus cannot be lost. He is un- 
able to learn phonemes presented visually, 


'D. E. P. Smith, The Noture of Reading Disability, 
(in preporation). 


or to blend them. Perceptual skills are 
relatively normal with an important ex- 
ception, severe lack of visual memory. 

The hyperactive child. Sometimes di- 
agnosed “brain damaged,” this child is 
usually distractible, mischievous, unsocial 
and suspicious. He learns words quickly 
and forgets quickly. He has no difficulty 
in blending but is unable to retain pho- 
nemes, or to focus on a word long enough 
to attack it. His perceptual integrative 
skill (Gestalt functioning) is superior, 
but he tends to overlook details. 


The Synaptic Transmission Theory 


The perceptual behaviors of the three 
groups may be derived from a model of 
impulse transmission across neuron junc- 
tions or synapses. The synaptic junction 
is the point at which the axon terminals 
of one neuron come into proximity with 
the cell membrane or cell body dendrites 
of another neuron. In order for a spread 
of excitation to occur, an impulse propa- 
gated by one or more neurons must fire 
the next neuron in a network. Since the 

arts of the two neurons are adjacent 
pt not in contact, some transmitter agent 
is required to carry a charge across 
the junction. One of the more likely 
transmitter agents is called acetylcholine 
(ACh). 

When a neuron fires, the axonal wall 
becomes more permeable, thereby releas- 
ing ACh molecules at the terminal mem- 
brane, thus effecting transmission. When 
transmission occurs, as a result of visual 
fixation upon a stimulus (a printed word), 
attention is fixed upon that stimulus 
until transmission terminates. One control 
of this temporal process is provided by an 
enzyme, cholinesterase (ChE), which in- 
activates ACh by reducing it to its com- 
ponent parts. The inactivation of ACh by 
ChE results in the release of attention so 
that it may shift to the next pattern or 
word. Other things equal, a high level 
of ChE might lead to rapid change of 
attention, while a low level might result 
in slow change. 


Rats having a high concentration of 
ChE in the sensory cortex are subject to 
stimulation by more than one kind of 
cue in a problem-solving apparatus while 
others, low in ChE, appear to be “‘stimu- 
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lus bound,” aware only of the dominant 
stimulus.? 


Dimensions—Balance, Level, Stress 


In perceptual terms, then, the placid 
children, those unable to move attention 
rapidly enough to blend, might be termed 
ACh dominant and “stimulus bound.” 
The hyperactive group, those able to 
blend but having only a brief memory, 
might be termed ChE dominant. The 
alexia group, those having normal fixa- 
tion time, might then be considered to 
have a normal balance of metabolites, to 
be dominant in neither ACh or ChE. 
Their problem includes both blending 
and retention. While the placid or ACh 
dominant group retains to some extent, 
and the active or ChE dominant group 
blends adequately, the alexia group can 
do neither. Apparently their perceptual 
behavior is balanced at a low level of 
concentration of both substances. 

Superior readers, on the other hand, 
may be conceptualized as abnormal to 
the same degree in a positive direction as 
are alexiacs in a negative direction, hav- 
ing a balance of ACh and ChE at a high 
concentration level. Comparison of the 
two groups by means of their patterns 
of psychological test scores (based upon 
18 scores reflecting cognitive, perceptual, 
sensory and achievement functions) indi- 
cates what amounts to a mirror image. On 
tests in which superior readers score high, 
alexiacs score low, e.g., vocabulary, visual 
memory, digit-symbol or coding, percep- 
tual efficiency, etc. On those in which 
superior readers are normal, so are the 
alexiacs, e.g., maze performance, auditory 
discrimination, visual alternation, etc. 

The role of the third dimension, anxi- 
ety, in the learning to read process may 
derive from its chemical correlates, epi- 
nephrine and nor-epinephrine (adrena- 
lin), both of which have been reported to 
be anti-acetylcholines. Indirect measures 
of our conception of ChE dominance are 
word fluency, Gestalt functioning and 
visual alternation. Among anxious sub- 
jects, that is, those in which an anti-ACh 
effect should be found, precisely these 
same test functions are augmented. That 


*David Krech, et al., ‘‘Dimensions of Discrimination 
and Level of Cholinesterase Activity in the Cerebral 
Cortex of the Rat,’ Journal of Comparative and 
Physiological Psychology, XLIX (June 1956), 261-68. 





is, ACh dominant, anxious subjects show 
greater fluency, faster alternation and 
higher Street Gestalt scores than do stable 
ACh dominant subjects. On the other 
hand, their day-to-day retention tends to 
be inferior. 

In brief, then, a_ three-dimensional, 
synaptic transmission theory of reading 
disability seems likely to account for 
many of the most perceptual, con- 
ceptual, and overt behavioral symptoms 
found among such persons. A number of 
tests of the model have been carried out 
and reported elsewhere. Treatment at the 
endocrine level, aimed at achieving nor- 
mal balance and /or concentration level of 
metabolites, and at inhibiting the effect 
of stress, have yielded results ranging 
from promising to dramatic. 


USING PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS TO 
DETECT NEUROLOGICAL DIFFICULTIES 
IN CHILDREN 


SAMUEL GOLDENBERG 


The use of psychological tests to aid 
in the diagnosis of neurological disorders 
has become a routine part of the work 
of clinical Bp peer ner Psychological 
symptoms of neurological diseases were 
considered as on equal footing with neu- 
rological signs in diagnosis as early as 
1897,’ but it was not until the work of 
Goldstein? that systematic efforts were 
made to discover and describe psychologi- 
cal aspects of brain injury. 

Informed opinion about the value of 
psychological tests in detecting organic 
damage is mostly very favorable. Crothers 
and Lord* have found that psychological 
methods are just as likely to reveal the 
presence and extent of cerebral damage in 
children as is thorough physical examina- 
tion. Hoedemaker and Murray* reported 
that psychological tests surpassed neuro- 
logical techniques in detecting organic 
injury in adult patients studied by them. A 

'S. Cobb, ‘Personality as Affected by Lesions of the 
Brain.” In Personality and the Behavior Disorders; ed. 
J. McV. Hunt, New York: Ronald Press, 1944. 

*K. Goldstein and M. Scheerer, ‘Abstract and Con- 
crete Behavior: An Experimental Study With Special 
Tests." Psychol. Monograph, 1941 (239). 

3B. Crothers and E. E. Lord, “The Appraisal of In- 


tellectual and Physical Factors after Cerebral Damage 
in ‘eo Am. J. Psychiat., 1938, 94, 1077-1088. 


“E. Hoedemaker and M. M. Murray, ym 
Tests in the Diagnosis of Organic Brain Disease,” 
Neurol., 1952, 2, 144-153. 
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differing view is given by Blau,® who feels 
that the practice of attempting to diagnose 
organicity through psychological tests 1s 
“very questionable.” He gives no empiti- 
cal basis for this opinion, however. My 
experience and observation is that psyc cho- 
logical tests can indeed be very helpful 
but, to a degree that is sometimes dis- 
turbing, physicians, including psychia- 
trists, and teachers and counselors of 
many sorts look to and ac ept psy« holog- 
ical test findings as the crucial (and scien- 
tific) datum without comprehension of 
the deficiencies in the tests or the way 
they are used. 

In the following material I shall stress 
more heavily some of the shortcomings 
of psychological tests in diagnosis of 
cerebral damage in children and, then, | 
shall question two common assumptions 
about brain injury and behavior, and sug- 
gest other points of view. Numerous 
other papers have presented claims and 
demonstrations of the usefulness of diag- 
nostic test methods, and that material is 
not repeated here. This paper is written 
particularly with those individuals in 
mind, especially children, who are pos- 
sibly brain-injured but do not show clear- 
cut neurological evidence, and who are 
of dull normal or above intelligence 
These are difficult diagnostic problems for 
whom the greatest variety of etiologic 
and therapeutic possibilities are found. 
They present many of the most interesting 
cases of reading disorders®? as well as 
speech, behavior, and academic problems. 


Evaluation of Tests 


There are three main kinds of questions 
which psychologists attempt to answer 
regarding brain injury. First is the ques- 
tion of whether there is evidence that 
brain damage is present in the patient. 
If there is such evidence then organicity 
must be considered in understanding the 
symptomatology and its underlying struc- 


5A. Blau, “The Psychiatric Approcch to Post-trau 
matic and Post-encephalitic Syndromes, In Nev 
rology and Psychiatry in Childhood. Assoc. Res. Nerv 
Ment. Dis., 1954, 34. Baltimore: Williams and Wilkins 

*R. D. Rabinovitch, A. |. Drew, R. N. DeJong, W 
Ingram, and Ll. Withey, “A Research Approoch to 
Reading Retardation.”’ In Neurology and Psychiatry 
in Childhood. Assoc. Res. Nerv. Ment. Dis., 1954, 34 
Baltimore: Williams and Wilkins 

"K. deHirsch, “Tests Designed to Discover Potential 
Reading Difficulties at the Six-Yeor-Old Level.’ Am. J 
Orthopsychiat.. 1957, 27, 566-576 


tural and functional pathology, and in 
planning treatment or management. The 
fact of the absence of such indications, 
naturally, cannot be taken as indicating 
that the brain is free from damage. The 
second type of question to be answered ts 
what is the extent or severity of damage 
and the third is what is the individual's 
capacity for recovering normal function- 
ing or growth, or for compensating for 
his organic defect. 


Presence or Absence of Injury 


Nearly five years ago, I reviewed* the 
literature on most of the tests considered 
useful for detection of brain injury in 
children and assessed their validity and 
reliability. Since my earlier review, a num- 
ber of additional papers have appeared, 
some elaborating and improving on tests 
previously described, and others dealing 
with new test techniques. However, the 
analysis of the literature presented then 
continues to apply to these more recent 
papers. Limits of time and space do not 
permit a detailed summary here, but it 
can be stated that none of the presently 
available tests have been developed to the 
point where validity and reliability meet 
essential criteria. In general, the short- 
comings are these. Several very good 
studies have not yet been cross-\ alidated 
in replicating studies. In numerous in- 
vestigations, cerebral damage has been 
established originally only by behavioral 
signs or other test data which themselves 
are not well validated as showing injury, 
that is, there is no adequate independent 
criterion of injury. Many studies, unfor- 
tunately, have not included in their valida- 
tion emotionally disturbed children and 
also brain-injured children of average and 
above intelligence, though these children 
wi!l be part of the clinical situation where 
the test is to be used. Differentiating 
between organic disorders and emotional 
disturbance without organicity, or between 
primary and secondary reading retarda- 
tion,’ is a common and difficult task in 
understanding reading problems. In addi- 
tion, most of the published studies con- 
tinue to report statistics on the signifi- 
cance of differences between groups, but 

*S. Goldenberg, "Some Aspects of Cerebral Damage 


in Children.” Ph.D. thesis, Univ. Washington, 1953 
R.D. Rabinovitch, et al, op. cif. 
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do not measure the efficiency of the tests 
for the classification and description of 
individuals. This last point is very im- 
portant, obviously, if one is interested in 
individual diagnosis. It is no great trick 
to distinguish between groups, using a 
measure of central tendency such as a 
mean, but to tell which of several groups, 
each with considerable and overlapping 
range of test scores, an individual belongs 
to is much more difficult. If we wish to 
select between tests, then one of the very 
pertinent questions is what is their relative 
efficiency in diagnosing individuals, since 
this will be the clinical job of the test. 
Two studies involving different tests 
are particularly worthy of note. One is 
by this author.’° Brain-injured, non- 
injured emotionally disturbed, and normal 
subjects, all of dull-normal to superior 
intelligence, were used. Twelve tests or 
test scores'' for which claims of diag- 
nostic power had been made in the litera- 
ture were investigated. The method of 
selection of subjects and the statistical 
analyses made possible not only compari- 
sons of group performance, but also re- 
vealed the relative capacities of the vari- 
ous measures to distinguish brain-injured 
individuals from other subjects. Two test 
measures emerged as superior to the 
others. These were the Ellis Visual De- 
signs Test and the Marble Board Test. 
Both tests were importantly revised from 
any previous use of them.’ A second 
investigation™ is especially significant be- 
cause it, too, used normal, emotionally 
disturbed and organic subjects of average 
‘atelligence (group means). This research 
investigated the ability of the Archimedes 
Spiral Aftereffect and the Trail Making 
Tests to distinguish only between the 
groups of children, unfortunately not 
among individuals. Both tests were found 


"S. Goldenberg, op. cit 

"(1) Stonford-Binet MA; (2) total raw score on 
WISC performance scale; (3) Porteus Maze TA; (4 
Block Designs test; (5) Ellis Visual Designs; (6) Marble 
Boord Accuracy; (7) Marble Board Approach (Method); 
(8) Marble Board Organization; (9) Goodenough MA; 
(10) Stanford Binet 1Q Minus WISC PIQ; (11) Binet 
MA greater than Goodenough MA; (12) Binet MA 
minus Goodenough MA discrepancies of plus 24 months 
or more. 

"Rules for administration and scoring of these tests 
and illustrations of the stimulus configurations ore 
available from the author upon written request. 

“A. Davids, L. Goldenberg, and M. Laufer, “The 
Relation of the Archimedes Spiral Aftereffect and the 
Trail Moking Test to Brain Damage in Children.” 
J. Consult. Psychol., 1957, 21, 429-433. 
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to distinguish the brain-injured group 
at a highly significant level. Studies using 
adult objects are very encouraging of the 
value of the Archimedes Spiral After- 
effect for detection of organic damage. 


Severity of Damage 


The second major question which clin- 
ical psychologists attempt to answer is, 
“What is the extent or severity of the 
damage?” Techniques for giving a quan- 
tified objective answer are practically nil. 
One method is to compare the score for 
the test performance, which is considered 
to be impaired, with the score of some 
other performance thought to be relatively 
free from impairment. Since the tests 
shown to be most sensitive to effects 
of cerebral damage do not give scores 
which as yet can be meaningfully related 
directly with other test scores, this can 
only be done intuitively and no doubt 
usually with considerable error. The sev- 
eral Wechsler Scales give subtest scores 
which can be converted into weighted 
scores which can be compared quantita- 
tively and objectively. However, these 
are not among the most sensitive measures 
of organicity. Another way of evaluating 
the severity of impairment represented by 
test scores is in terms of the distance the 
score is from the score which best repre- 
sents what can be expected in a healthy 
child comparable with reference to rele- 
vant variables such as age (chronological, 
mental), and sex. Few of the tests valua- 
ble in detecting brain injury have as yet 
been standardized and furnished with 
normative data. Out of necessity the clini- 
cian may apply a descriptive term as 
“mild” or ‘‘severe’’ impairment which is 
essentially a subjective and intuitive esti- 
mate made with reference to his guess as 
to what the particular child could have 
done on the test were it not for the injury. 
This estimate may be based on more or 
less deliberate comparison of the impaired 
function with the less impaired ones of 
the individual, and may also be based 
on how the tester feels the child com- 
pares with other injured and non-injured 
children. If the injury has occurred after 
a period of apparently normal develop- 
ment, the estimated change in the devel- 
opmental rate may be a clue as to severity 
of damage. 
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There is another facet of the problem 
to be mentioned. Severity of impairment 
of a psychological function, say ability to 
concentrate, often — to vary accord- 
ing to conditions of its performance and 
measurement. That is, concentration as 
measured by a test of arithmetical per- 
formance may be at significantly higher 
level than when it is measured by per- 
forming a substitution test under con- 
ditions of deliberate distraction. One 
should really ask, then, what is the sever- 
ity under such and such conditions; these 
may be defined in terms of testing con- 
ditions, learning conditions, and so on. 


Prognosis 


The third major question listed earlier 
as among those often asked the psycholo- 
gist, and which he often tries to answer, 
asks what is the injured individual's ca- 
pacity for growth now—to recover normal 
function or growth, or to compensate for 
his defect. Strauss'* has cautioned repeat- 
edly against too firm judgments of a 
brain-injured child's capacity for growth. 
Cruickshank'® has noted that some chil- 
dren show severe disorder at one time 
and later show little or none at all. Prob- 
ably equally often an impairment which 
for some purposes is mild or moderate 

rsists as a lifelong characteristic. While 
it may not dominate the personality pic- 
ture at any time, it may constantly limit 
or color the personality. An example of 
the latter situation is a case reported by 
Anderson,"* in which a young physician 
continued to show what was described 
as a defect of integrative capacities pre- 
sumably stemming from a cerebral anoxia 
at birth. 


As far as I can tell, we have next to 
no objective basis for making predictions 
about recovery and growth in brain- 
injured children. The situation is a com- 
plicated one. It is known that brain injury 
affects various psychological functions dif- 
ferently in any one individual. It is also 
common experience that some residuals 


“A. A. Strauss and L. E. Lehtinen, Psychopathology 
ond Education of the Brain-injured Child. New York: 
Grune and Stratton, 1947. 

"W. M. Cruickshank, " Perchologiont Considerations 
with Crippled Children.” In Psychology of Exceptional 
Children and Youth.” ed. W. M. Cruickshank, Prentice- 
Hall, Englewood Cliffs, NJ., 1955. 

“C. M. Anderson, “Early Brain Injury and Behovior,”’ 
J. Am. Med. Women’s Assoc., 1956, 11, pp. 113-119. 


of damage drop out long before others 
in a brain-injured individual, and in addi- 
tion, there seem to be great individual 
differences in rates of recovery and in 
the aspects of behavior which recover 
first and greatest. 

Other factors related to prognosis, but 
where the nature of the relationship is 
very unclear, are levels of neural, physi- 
cal, emotional, intellectual development 
at the time of damage. Prognosis may 
be more favorable if injury occurred early 
where certain tests and abilities are con- 
cerned, and less favorable in the case of 
other abilities and tests. Further compli- 
cating formulation of prognosis is the 
possibility that some brain injuries in 
children may have a “‘sleeper” reaction, 
that is, that behavioral sequelae may lie 
dormant for protracted periods of time 
before appearing.'* Such a latetucy period 
may be due not to delay in the occurrence 
of damage but rather to the failure of 
the defective behavior to appear until 
certain necessary neural and psychological 
developments have taken place, out of 
which the behavior in question emerges. 

There is also the old issue of location 
of lesions and localization of functions 
to consider in prognosis. This fascinating 
problem was also reviewed elsewhere by 
me, and limits of space do not permit 
its discussion here. The relevant research 
and observations are complex and incon- 
sistent and give little aid in establishing 
the prognosis after cerebral damage in 
children. 

Pribram’s'* report of the lasting in- 
fluence on behavior of certain social and 
emotional experiences soon after surgical 
cortical damage in monkeys is intriguing 
and suggests that knowledge of similar 
effects in humans may contribute to pre- 
diction and also to providing optimal 
rehabilitative or educational experiences. 

There is one technique, of course, that 
is particularly helpful in trying to make 

rognostic evaluations of these children. 
That is the practice of re-examination, 
and the more often and extensively the 
child is re-examined, say at three to six 
month intervals, the more prognosticating 
7A. &. Timme, “What Hos Neur y to Offer Child 
Guidance?” Nevrol., 1952, 2, 435-440. 

“K. H. Pribram, “Toword a Science of Neuropsy- 


chology.’ Current Trends in Psychology and the Be- 
havioral Sciences, Univ. Pittsburgh Press, 1954. 
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becomes a reasonable extrapolation of ob- 
servations to the future. However, it is a 
much more modest undertaking than 
foretelling the future right off. 


Two Assumptions 


The greatest use of psychological tests 
in connection with cerebral damage has 
been to help determine if organic damage 
is present or not. Two assumptions are 
generally implicitly accepted. The first is 
that normal, healthy people do not have 
damaged brains—that “‘organicity” is a 
condition of disease or injury. The sec- 
ond assumption is that there are certain 
kinds of behavior which stem from the 
the condition of brain injury, and are 
not found in persons without such de- 
fect, and the common aim is to detect 
such behavior. Each of these assumptions 
is open to question. Regarding the first, 
it may be that injury is far more fre- 

uent than has been supposed, or even 
that most or all individuals have some 
amount of some kind of brain daraage. 
Naturally, these for the most part would 
be minimal injuries, not severe enough 
or of the necessary kind or location to 
give positive neurological findings, that 
is, just the kind that would and do make 
diagnosis difficult. 

Certain of these injuries or defects 
might well be involved in some instances 
of reading disorder, or in milder cases 
make for delayed reading readiness, or 
in perhaps still more minimal injuries 
they may only be reflected in what are 
accepted as individual differences within 
the normal range. Clearly at this point 
the traditional meaning of the term im- 
jury becomes confused. It begins to appear 
that if the range of normal behavior (and 
brains) includes injured ones, then the 
sense of brain injury as a discriminating 
or nosological term must have reference 
to some very special kinds of behavior 
(or injuries) or, on the other hand, refer 
to quantitative rather than qualitative 
characteristics as vital in the distinctions 
to which they refer. 

Regarding behavior only for the mo- 
ment, to my knowledge it has not been 
demonstrated that there is any quality of 
behavior found only and regularly in 
brain-damaged individuals, adults, or chil- 
dren. Indeed, if such unique behavior had 





been demonstrated there would be no 
problem of diagnostic discrimination of 
the brain-injured. What we do find is that 
significantly more of certain kinds of be- 
havior tend to be found in association 
with known brain pathology than is ordi- 
narily found in the absence of organic 
damage. The distinction is a quantitative 
one. Now, one may argue that the psy- 
chological significance of the quantitative 
difference is so great as to amount to a 
difference in kind. For example, the dif- 
ference in the mental processes, and in 
life adjustment, of a child who performs 
the Marble Board test in an efficient, 
orderly way, revealing good ability to 
differentiate and integrate spatial config- 
urations, from that of a child whose be- 
havior on the same test shows great 
incoherence and chaos, who is pulled this 
way by one part of the configuration 
and that way by another part, are tre- 
mendous. But merely pointing out that 
the extremes of a distribution look much 
different does not thereby eliminate the 
fact of the continuum. 

What basis is there neurologically to 
argue that brain injury is a common char- 
acteristic of humans rather than an anom- 
aly which sets a person apart from the 
majority of the species? There is no ade- 
quate information to clearly settle the issue 
one way or the other, it appears. A num- 
ber of views and a few empirical findings 
are relevant to the thesis that brain in- 
jury may be a common condition. Blau,’® 
speaking of birth injury, has said, ““The 
wonder is not the occasional occurrence 
of birth injury but its infrequency. Con- 
sidering the molding undergone by the 
fetal head, the tremendous pressure it 
receives as the ramrod dilating the cervix, 
and the asphyxial processes even in the 
best of circumstances, it seems that a de- 
gree of cerebral injury must occur in all 
births.” He reports two studies where 
nine and fourteen per cent of extended 
series of consecutive births gave evidence 
of subarachnoid hemorrhages, and two 
other studies which concluded that pete- 
chial hemorrhages are seldom absent in 
newborn brains. Blau goes on to add: 
“Is it not reasonable to assume that cere- 
bral birth injury is inevitable in all hu- 
mans (except in Caesarian birth) and 
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biological safeguards must exist to coun- 
ter these conditions? . . . The degree and 
not the fact of cerebral birth injury ts 
significant." Amatruda,*° Bridge,*' and 
Courville®* also suggest that undiagnosed, 
important but neurologically mild damage 
is present in an undetermined but perhaps 
considerable number of individuals. An- 
derson** has stressed the importance of 
recognizing that there is an extremely 
wide range of severity of symptoms of 
early brain injury extending to quite sub- 
tle indications occurring in complex in- 
tegrative activities, particularly dithcult to 
identify in bright and well-compensated 
individuals. She concludes her paper with, 
“If the truth were known, it might be 
quite probable that most of us operate 
with a greater or lesser degree of deficit 
of this nature.’ Courville’s** extremely 
helpful review of the whole field of cere- 
bral anoxia emphasizes that variations in 
the mechanisms as well as differences in 
severity of anoxia account for possible 
residual changes in the brain “ranging 
from an absence of, or only minimal, 
cellular changes on the one hand, to ex- 
treme and degenerative structural altera- 
tions on the other. It may be con- 
cluded that anoxia may initiate serious 
or even lethal effects of a metabolic na- 
ture in such (cellular) elements which no 
present method can demonstrate, at least 
in the early stages.” 

At this point I wish to present e 
plicitly the view that the available evidence 
does not support the common practice of 
setting aside brain-injured individuals as 
a group qualitatively unique from other 
persons. To do so seems no more appro- 
priate than concluding that emotionall; 
disturbed, neurotic, or psychotic are terms 
referring to processes or characteristics 
completely absent in so-called normal or 
healthy people. As far as has been shown, 
so-called brain-injured behavior involves 
the same basic psychological processes as 
does behavior in other persons. The fact 
that individual differences, especially some 


*C. S. Amatruda, ‘The Role of Developmental Diag 
nosis in Pediatrics,” Ili. Med. J., 1948, 94, 251-255 

"E. M. Bridge, Epilepsy and Convulsive Disorders in 
Children, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1949. 

™C. B. Courville, Cerebral Anoxia, Los Angeles: Son 
Lucas Press, 1953, 87 

2C. M. Anderson, op. cif. 

*C. B. Courville, pp. 97, 220 


extreme variations, may stem from dam- 
age is not to be denied. 

I believe the view I have just presented 
makes for a significant change in empha- 
sis from general current practice in ap- 
proaching the evaluation of brain injury. 
Diagnosis is carried out in order to com- 
prehend and then to plan and act most 
effectively. It does little good to deter- 
mine that a child is brain-injured if the 
knowledge means nothing in terms of 
how the child can best be treated or 
taught. By far the greatest part of the 
literature on diagnosis of brain injury 
reflects just such an aim however, that is, 
to find some stigmata of the brain-injured 
which sets him apart from others, and to 
the extent such sign is unique, it is also 
separated from our comprehension of 
mental processes and is therefore of di- 
minished practical value. What we need 
to concentrate upon is increasing our un- 
derstanding of the processes out of which 
effective behavior emerges so that we can 
identify and begin to utilize them at 
whatever primitive or advanced or un- 
even levels of differentiation and integra- 
tion we find them in the individual 


Summary 

It was recognized that psychological 
tests are widely accepted as important 
diagnostic methods. A number of short- 
comings in the current status of these 
tests were noted in order to make for 
more judicious use of them and to con- 
tribute to a more accurate appraisal of 
them. It was also suggested that brain 
injury in mild degree and the behavioral 
effect associated with it may be common 
characteristics of relatively healthy human 
beings. Recognition of this may contribute 
to freeing energy of workers from pur- 
suing solely and often unfruitfully some 
unique signs of brain injury and rather 
aid in constructing diagnostic methods 
geared to our understanding of the psy- 
chological processes basic to the behavior 
which is desired. 


TEACHING READING TO NEUROLOGI- 
CALLY HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 


JuLes C. ABRAMS 


The human brain is our most vital 
organ. Phylogenetically, it has undergone 
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the greatest development and change—it 
is the one organ which separates man 
from animal. When the brain is damaged, 
therefore, there is posed a severe threat 
to the integrity of the individual, and 
this is strikingly reflected in the person- 
ality of the child. To put it in a slightly 
different way, the brain-injured child suf- 
fers, with varying degrees of intensity, 
from a defect in the ego brought on by 
the overwhelming stress of the organicity. 
For this reason the ego cannot carry 
out its usual functions efficiently. Prima- 
rily the defect is related to the psycholog- 
ical processes of perception, association, 
attention, memory, and the organization 
of emotional reactions. Since the person- 
ality symptoms which accompany neuro- 
logical handicap (i.e., the reaction of the 
ego to overpowering stress) seem to me 
to be the most important consideration in 
the teaching of these children, the empha- 
sis in this paper will not be on specific 
skill techniques as such, but rather in 
terms of methods by means of which 
these personality factors may be overcome 
or at least minimized. 

First, however, it is important to note, 
that the term neurologically handicapped 
can cover a multitude of clinical prob- 
lems. Certainly there are different levels 
of neurological involvment, each of which 
may require a slightly modified pedagogi- 
cal and psychological approach. For ex- 
ample, the spastic and the athetoid child, 
who may evidence severe speech defects, 
may present unique problems in them- 
selves. The approach utilized with the 
post- encephalitic child may depend upon 
the specific symptoms in evidence, which, 
in turn, will often depend upon the age 
of the child at the time of the acute 
illness. In other cases of neurologic handi- 
cap the disturbance might be limited to 
a specific area causing severe reading dis- 
ability, but apparently having only min- 
imal effect upon other functions. These 
are the cases that, for a long time, were 
described as word-blindness, and inci- 
dentally, were often given up as hopeless 
with regard to ability to learn to read. 
Today we know that there is a need for 
a more careful evaluation of other causa- 
tive factors among children on whom a 
diagnosis of congenital word-blindness or 
alexia has been made, and also that these 
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children can learn with the employment 
of specialized techniques. 

There are, therefore, as with all other 
clinical groups, individual differences 
among brain-injured children. However, 
this axiom should not prevent our being 
alerted to the many definite commonali- 
ties among these youngsters. The basic 
hypothesis given above is that the im- 
paired learning ability and disturbed be- 
havior of the organic represents a defect 
in the structure of the ego. In the more 
severe and gross cases of brain damage, 
there is greater stress to the ego and 
more dramatic intellectual and emotional 
abberation. In the more specific and lim- 
ited neurologic handicaps, such as word- 
blindness, there is less stress and sub- 
sequently less marked deviate behavior. 
But the basic commonalities still exist in 
all groups, albeit in varying degrees of 
intensity. It is in our awareness of these 
similarities that we can best hope to 
structure a re-educational milieu which is 
most conducive to learning. 

In the first place the brain-injured 
child manifests an extreme degree of nar- 
cissism, or what has aptly been described 
as dependent despotism. He is actually in 
a very infantile stage and cannot be con- 
cerned with anything but his own im- 
mediate gratifications. The defect in the 
ego mechanism does not give him the 
capacity to inhibit or redirect his impulses, 
or to develop social control of them. He 
is driven to boisterous talking, shouts, 
uncontrolled laughter, striking other chil- 
dren, etc. He is the child that the teacher 
describes as unresponsive to correction. 
At the roots of all this narcissism ts the 
child's tremendous hostility. It is as if 
he is saying, “I’m damaged, and I want 
to get even to even the score up.” The 
hostility also represents the narcissistic 
attempt to control—this is what we mean 
by dependent despotism. 

In order to cope with this, the teacher 
will do well to toss to the winds many 
of the usual rules of formal education. 
For one thing scoldings or deprivations, 
even reasoning, will prove ineffectual be- 
cause they threaten the child’s narcissism. 
He begins to sense the teacher's dis- 
pleasure with him, and as he cannot do 
what she wants, nor what he prefers 
himself, he is and feels helpless in the 
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face of his own organic handicap. Feeling 
this way, he becomes frightened and anx- 
ious and attempts to protect himself from 
his fears and aaa st by withdrawing 
or by becoming aggressively hostile to 
the teacher and other children. This 
causes further annoyance to the teacher 
and a vicious circle of frustration is set 
up on the part of the child, feelings 
of helplessness and terror, and hostility 
to the teacher; then, on the part of the 
teacher, the same reactions to the child. 
The need for love and acceptance, there- 
fore, is even more vital for the organic 
child than it is for the normal individual 
since the former has often been exposed 
to a serious lack of love from his parents 
and his peers. By love and acceptance is 
not implied sentimentality or pity, but a 
firm, clearheaded realism which acts as a 
bulwark, reinforcing and strengthening 
the weak ego of the child. The teacher's 
emotional qualities are much more impor- 
tant than her intellectual brilliance. 

It is perhaps trite to say that the child 
with neurologic handicap needs lots of 
praise and reassurance, but it is also 
of utmost importance. Although these 
individuals show much bravado and feel- 
ings of omnipotence, this is most often 
a cover-up for their own felt defective- 
ness. They need to develop skills to co 
with the external world because such skills 
compensate for the feelings of inferiority 
by giving them self-confidence and suc- 
cess in mastery. One way of helping them 
to overcome their narcissistic woundings 
is to use a lot of comparison. “Daddy 
had to learn this, and I had to learn it, 
too, and I know it’s hard, but once you've 
learned it, you will always have it.” An- 
other interesting phenomenon is that of 
tangential learning. At times the teacher 
will attempt to teach one child a particular 
concept. He will withdraw, become abu- 
sive, get involved with his own idea 
rather than the teacher's. Yet when the 
teacher now shifts her energies to another 
child, the former one sits passively, but 
interestingly enough learns the concept. 
This again appears to be a direct effect 
of the child's narcissism preventing his 
learning while he feels openly threatened. 

Much has been written about the or- 
ganic’s hyperdistractibility and_restless- 
ness. Certainly it is advisable to limit the 


range of stimuli as much as possible to 
counteract the disturbances of behavior 
and attention. The therapeutic educational 
environment should be structured so that 
there is only a minimum of pull from 
pictures, bulletin boards, books, etc., 
which can tend to catch the attention of 
the child. The teacher, herself, must learn 
to avoid wearing such ornaments or dress 
as may again produce the same effect. 
However, it is important to note that 
when the reward for learning is great 
enough, the characteristic hyperdistracti- 
bility of the organic can be overcome 
even without the above measures. These 
children will learn the things which make 
them feel more adequate. They do best 
when they are encouraged to follow their 
own trends, when they can clearly under- 
stand the practical aim and usefulness of 
their efforts. And when they begin to 
achieve some success, they often are able 
to show social gains in that now they 
can react to the narcissistic behavior of 
another child. In a very real and dramatic 
sense, they now feel superior and look 
condescendingly upon behavior which, for 
a long time, they themselves manifested. 

The principles outlined above must be 
followed, with only slight modification, 
for the child whose neurologic handicap 
seems to manifest itself primarily in the 
area of reading disability. Many of the 
difficulties evidenced by these children, 
such as visual and auditory perceptual 
problems, associative learning disability, 
inability to develop a basic sight vocabu- 
lary, etc., can be traced ultimately to their 
weakened capacity to focus their attention, 
to inhibit their impulses, and generally 
to utilize their ego energies efficiently. 

In summary the neurologic handicapped 
child is viewed as a child whose intel- 
lectual and emotional difficulties are rep- 
resentative of an ego defect. Specific 
educational techniques—such as the elim- 
ination of as many distracting outside 
stimuli as possible, presenting material in 
ways that seem concrete and tangible to 
the child, the use of certain reinforcement 
techniques to aid word recognition such 
as the kinesthetic or tactile approach—are 
seen as helpful and important. But they 
cannot be considered as a substitute for 
the real emotional understanding of the 
brain-injured child—that is helping him 
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to gain the ego skills so that primitive, 
chaotic, and selfish impulses can be ex- 
pressed in more socially-acceptable forms. 


3. Case Presentation, Severe 
Reading Disability 


A DEVELOPMENTAL STUDY OF A 
RETARDED READER 


THEODORE CLYMER 


Our case for study this afternoon is 
Will. Will is undoubtedly one of the 
most difficult and complex retarded read- 
ers that we have worked with at the 
University of Minnesota Reading Clinic. 
Somewhere in the educational literature 
a psychologist speaks of the miracle of 
learning. Over a span of four years, Will 
has demonstrated repeatedly to our clinic 
staff the miracle of not learning and 
the miracle of unlearning. As one goes 
through the five folders aggregating a 
foot in depth and covering nearly six 
hundred hours of individual instruction, 
it seems impossible that Will should have 
resisted our efforts to teach him to read, 
but resist he did—and rather successfully 
at that. 

Let us look at a year-by-year description 
of Will, his reading, and other problems. 


Kindergarten 


When Will attended kindergarten his 
psychometric evaluations, his health his- 
tory, and his teacher's comments about 
his emotional and social adjustment were 
not unusual and would not lead us to 
suggest that he would have the trouble 
that he later did. His kindergarten teacher 
does record that he was clumsy in handling 
materials, that he seemed, as she said, 
“constitutionally slow,” and that his at- 
tempts to hurry were pitiful. 

A WISC administered at this point re- 
vealed a performance I.Q. of 114, a verbal 
LQ. of 104, and a full-scale of 109. 
The primary mental abilities administered 
about this same time revealed an over-all 
LQ. of 111, with the part scores being 
about what might be expected with the 
exception of the motor score, which was 
four years and three months at a chrono- 
logical age of five years and eleven 
months. 


First Grade 


For the first grade the school records 
contain no comments by Will's teacher, 
but we do have reports from the psy- 
chometrist, who again administered certain 
tests. We find a Gates Reading Readiness 
Test given at the first of the year with a 
percentile score of 52. A Stanford-Binet 
Form L administered about the same time 
revealed an I.Q. of 118. On an Arthur I, 
Will obtained an LQ. of 121. At the 
end of the first year we find reading as 
measured by the Gates Primary Reading 
Test averaging about 1.5; certainly an 
unsatisfactory development for a child of 
his potential and background. 


Second Grade 


By this time it was quite evident that, 
with a grade placement of 2.9, Will 
was in serious trouble. His reading ability 
as measured by the Gates Advanced Pri- 
mary was practically zero. Immaturity was 
noted in other academic areas as well. 
The Brueckner Arithmetic Readiness Test 
revealed a grade score of approximately 
1.8. Hearing and vision were revealed to 
be normal, at least as measured by the 
Telebinocular and the audiometer. An in- 
formal reading analysis revealed that he 
could read the pre-primer in which he had 
been taught in the first grade with 86 
per cent word accuracy; that he could 
read the primer of this series with 74 
per cent word accuracy. Since Will had 
gone through the basic program in grade 
one, this early instruction must have been 
extremely inappropriate to his needs. 


As would be expected, Will's written 
language also was very immature. He 
wrote this story for the psychometrist: 
“I ike in Joox.” This Will read as, “I 
just like my dog.” The psychometrist 
also lists that articulation was very poor 
for a second-grade child. He seemed to 
have difficulty in discriminating sounds, 
both in production and reception. In 
summarizing her study up to this point, 
the school psychologist comments, “Will's 
complete lack of academic achievement is 
only part of the problem. His emotional 
oll social development is more like a 
five-year-old. Psychiatric help seems indi- 
cated. A thorough neurological, visual, 
and hearing examination has been sug- 
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gested a through the year to his 
parents, but they have refused.” 

It was at this point that Will was first 
seen in the Clinic. 


Second Grade—Summer 


Will's parents applied for his admis- 
sion to our summer program of instruc- 
tion. This program runs for ten weeks 
and involves both group and individual 
teaching. 

Will was admitted to the summer pro- 
gram with the understanding that his 
parents would obtain the physical and 
psychological examinations suggested by 
the school psychologist. 

Now the Clinic staff began to get an 
understanding of some of Will's prob- 
lems. Part of this understanding was 
achieved through the parent conference 
which was conducted prior to Will's ad- 
mission to the summer program. Will's 
mother had two older children, and Will 
was destined to be the baby in the family 
no matter what his chronological age 
was by the calendar. She spoke to him 
and of him in baby talk. She evidently 
exercised no control whatsoever over his 
activities in the home. The father seemed 
to be equally permissive. Will was free 
to do x sae he wanted whenever and 
wherever he wanted. 

The individual tutor found instructing 
Will an interesting challenge. The most 
difficult point to consider was his aversion 
to the printed page. Whenever he was 
shown a book, Will became restless; 
hands and feet and body went into nearly 
constant motion. Because of these diffi- 
culties, it was not possible to present 
Will with an entire book to read. Books 
were cut apart and he was handed one 
sentence at a time. These he would read 
in turn, place them on his desk, and in 
this way obtained the complete page and 
yet did not experience the fear or diff- 
culty in reading the entire page. Another 
problem the teacher experienced was the 
difficulty in keeping Will from talking. 
He could talk at rn on any subject, 
and his fund of information increased 
enormously whenever a book was present 
and was to be read. 

At the end of this summer's instruc- 
tion, Will seemed to be reading com- 
fortably at approximately 1.8 or 1.9, as 


measured by his performance in basic 
readers. 


Third Grade 


Will was now in third grade, and he 
was still extremely retarded in reading, as 
estimated by his mental ability. And he 
still had serious problems in emotional 
and social adjustment. His third-grade 
teacher observed that Will played with 
the nursery and kindergarten children in- 
stead of his classmates. 

The remedial activities were carried out 
during the third grade by approximately 
one hundred and fifty individual lessons. 
The lessons again were arranged around 
the framework of a basic reader with a 
great deal of easy reading of primers and 
pre-primers and library materials as well 
as many supplementary activities which 
involved the manipulation of words. A 
good deal of attention was given to de- 
veloping word-recognition techniques, for 
at this point Will could claim no tech- 
niques other than context and initial con- 
sonants. 

The third-grade records revealed clear 
evidences of one of the troublesome char- 
acteristics of Will and his work in the 
Clinic. This characteristic was the ex- 
tremely variable pattern obtained on 
everything he was given to do, whether 
it was reading in a basic reader or a 
library book, performing on the telebi- 
nocular or pl sense There seemed to 
be evidence on repeated tests with the 
telebinocular of the suppression of the 
left eye. However, a referral to an oph- 
thalmologist gave negative findings of 
any visual problem. 

At the end of the first group of fifty 
lessons, the tutor recorded that “Will is 
reading comfortably in a second-grade 
reader and, while this book might be a 
little difficult, he can read first-grade ma- 
terial with considerable ease. He is now 
using initial elements to recognize words 
and is reading short phrases rather than 
word by word.” 

The second series of fifty lessons was 
conducted by another tutor. This was nec- 
essary because of the organization of our 
Clinic. This tutor made good use of sup- 
plementary activities. These activities in- 
cluded building a circus tent and labeling 
the various animals and activities, devel 
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oping books, matching words with pic- 
tures, writing experience charts, dictating 
stories to the tutor which were typed and 
then cut up and matched. A variety of 
library-type materials were also used. At 
the end of this second period of fifty 
lessons in the third grade, the tutor felt 
that progress was slow, if made at all. 
The clinician recorded that he advised 
the father not to teach from workbooks 
or to drill Will on word recognition 
elements. 

For the last part of the third year, Will 
was switched to still another tutor, a 
woman. She recorded at the beginning 
of this work: “Will's reading is so in- 
consistent that it is hard to say what he 
is capable of doing. He cannot hear dif- 
ferences in sounds; dislikes auditory dis- 
crimination exercises. Will is nice to work 
with, friendly, likeable, but very im- 
mature. Seems to be like a first-grader— 
wiggly and with a short attention span.” 

At the end of this tutoring the clinician 
suggested that Will was reading in a 
first reader and raised, what may be in 
this case, a very important question. “I 
wonder,” wrote this tutor, “if Will feels 
any need to learn to read.” 

Because Will came to the end of the 
third grade and was still reading com- 
fortably only in a first reader or begin- 
ning second reader, his parents requested 
that he again be enrolled in the summer 
program in the Reading Clinic. Except 
for the eye examination, no contacts had 
been made with any of the agencies that 
we had requested at the beginning of the 
third grade. Because of this, we refused 
to admit Will to the summer clinic until 
these appointments had been made. The 
parents agreed to this, but only under 
protest. 


Third Grade—Summer 


The summer program was again a ten- 
week session with time in the classroom 
with a group of retarded readers as well 
as individual lessons. 

The summer instructional program at 
the end of the third grade was primarily 
a library approach with highly individual- 
ized instruction which included games, 
activities, experience charts, booklets, and 
teacher-prepared seat-work lessons. The 
tutor noted that “Will's coordination is 


very poor when he reads, but it does not 
os to be nearly so bad when he 
plays." The tutor raised the question as 
to the source of Will's immaturity and 
wondered if the parents were not en- 
couraging it. Will's increasing depend- 
ence upon the tutor was another eee: 
opment clearly shown by an examination 
of the remedial reports. 

At the end of this summer of instruc- 
tion, the tutor judged it a failure and 
suggested that the Fernald method be 
utilized during future remedial activities. 


Fourth Grade 


At the beginning of the fourth grade 
we learned that the parents had followed 
through on their appointments at the 
various agencies which had been requested 
by the Clinic. Therefore, the Clinic agreed 
to continue instruction for another year. 

During the fourth grade, another one 
hundred and fifty individual hours of 
remedial instruction were given. The first 
hundred of these were essentially appli- 
cations of the Fernald method. Will's 
work seemed to be improving during this 
period. We learned that Will's attend- 
ance at the psychiatric clinic was relatively 
brief, but that this clinic continued to 
work with his parents. The physical ex- 
amination resulted in a referral to an oph- 
thalmologist, who recommended certain 
exercises to increase coordination. This 
instruction was presumably carried out by 
the parents. 

During the first fifty lessons by the 
Fernald method, Will learned and re- 
tained approximately one hundred and 
forty words. During the second fifty 
lessons, he learned three hundred and 
seventy-eight additional words. He liked 
the method and seemed to profit from it. 
The tutor recommended at the end of the 
second fifty lessons that the second stage 
of the Fernald method be utilized. 

About this time we learned that a 
neurologist had made a diagnosis of a 
slight and general neurological impair- 
ment which evidently resulted from 
some kind of early childhood illness, 
perhaps rheumatic fever. This, the neu- 
rologist felt, contributed to Will's gen- 
eral restlessness and lack of attention. He 
did not feel that this impairment pre- 
cluded the possibility of Will's becoming 
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an effective reader. The condition, accord- 
ing to the neurologist, would gradually 
disappear. 

During the last fifty lessons of the 
fourth grade, the tutor made a disheart- 
ening discovery. Will knew the words 
he had learned by the Fernald method as 
long as they were on cards from his file 
box, but he was unable to recognize them 
when they appeared in running content. 
Because of this development, the tutor 
returned to a basic reader approach plus 
some emphasis on tracing. 

During this period Will made good 
progress in word recognition techniques. 
At the end of this period, on the Gates 
Advanced Primary, Will tested 3.9. 


Fourth Grade—Summer 


During the summer of the fourth grade 
Will again attended the Reading Clinic. 
By this time he was nearly a celebrity and 
often would orient new tutors and visi- 
tors to the Clinic set-up. 

The summer brought small gains in 
reading skill, but—perhaps more impor- 
tant—it brought about an increased liking 
for reading. We were sure a major break- 
through was about to occur. 


Fifth Grade 


At the beginning of the fifth grade, 
Will read beginning fourth-grade mate- 
rial with some difficulty and middle of 
third-grade material with relatively good 
success. Another one hundred and fifty 
individual lessons were given. 

Will again showed difficulty in attend- 
ing and staying with the lessons. It was 
necessary to cut the stories from the reader 
and give them to him one at a time. He 
evidenced again his tendency to postpone 
in any way what he considered to be the 
reading lessons, whether it came from a 
well selected basic reader or an excitin 
library book. One day, for example, Will 
read all of the titles of the American Ad- 
venture Series, which were on a shelf near 
the tutor, in order to delay the beginning 
of his regular reading lesson. In this in- 
stance, he was willing to read to avoid the 
reading lesson. 

At the end of the lessons at the fifth 
grade, the tutor wrote, somewhat sadly: 
“It is doubtful that Will gained much 
this year. He continues to have the same 


old troubles in word recognition, the 
same difficulties in speed and flexibility, 
the same difficulties in attending and 
staying with his lessons.” At this point, 
because of Will's increasing dependence 
upon the tutor and his lack of success 
during the fifth-grade remedial sessions, 
it was decided to discontinue individual 
instruction and to see what would happen 
when Will was forced to operate with 
his regular class group for reading period. 


Sixth Grade 


Will's sixth-grade teacher approved of 
suspending remedial instruction. He pro- 
vided material at Will's reading level 
and gave him instruction in word-recog- 
nition techniques in the regular reading 
class. Lessons which attempted to build 
speed and flexibility were another area of 
major emphasis. 

Test scores and teacher observation 
provided evidence of fairly good academic 
growth throughout the year. Increased 
skill in reading was clearly shown by test 
scores and classroom performance. His 
teacher reported that Will was fairly 
successful in class undertakings, provided 
someone was near to guide him whenever 
he had a question. 

For the most ap the speech problems 
disappeared by the end of the sixth grade. 
The infantile patterns were present only 
in situations where Will attempted to be 

rsuasive or occasionally as he talked to 

is mother. 

During the fall of the sixth grade, 
Will began to play football with the 
boys in his room. This was a major step 
toward acceptance by his peers and 
seemed to represent real social growth. 
A few hard tumbles and Will returned 
to his regular playmates—the children of 
the second grade. 

This brings our chronology up-to-date, 
for Will is just completing the sixth 
grade. His reading ability is beginning 
fourth-grade level. In most ways, his prob- 
lems are essentially the same as when our 
story began: 

1. In all academic areas, achievement 
is much below his ability level. 

2. Reading continues to be a difficult, 
laborious task undertaken only when no 
escape is available. 
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3. His social development, while show- 
ing some signs of improving, is a major 
problem. 

4. The parents continue to foster de- 

dence by coddling and babying him. 
For example, they continue to do his 
homework in spite of repeated requests 
by the school not to do so. 

5. Will continues to be happy and 
pepe not overly concerned about his 
lack of reading skills. 


Evaluation 


The material that I have presented this 
afternoon is fragmentary and presents a 
tiny fraction of the material available in 
the school and Clinic files. As the Clinic 
staff looks back over this four-year period 
of instruction, many factors are seen in a 
different light. Some questions about the 
suitability of our procedures are imme- 
diately apparent: 

1. To what extent did the continuous 
tutoring — especially by some of the 
women tutors—foster Will's dependence ? 

2. Should tutoring have been stopped 
when Will failed to see a real need for 
reading ? 

3. What would have resulted if the 
psychiatric treatment and physical exami- 
nations had been completed at the begin- 
ning of tutoring? 

4. Were the best teaching methods 
used? Were methods changed too often? 
Were tutors changed too often? 

5. Was too much done to keep Will 
happy ? 

This, then, is the case of Will. You 
may or may not agree with the handling 
of the case. But you must admit that 
Will is an interesting boy—and that we 
couldn't teach him to read very easily. 


4. Demonstration: A High School 
Remedial Group in Action 


Chairman: Mildred Brady, Reading 
Consultant, Public Schools, 
Racine, Wisconsin 

Presentation: Mildred Stickney, Bay View 
High School, Milwaukee 

Recorder: Harry T. Hahn, Director of 
Instructional Services, Oakland 
County Schools, Pontiac, Michigan 


Bay View High School, of Milwaukee, 
organized a Reading Center last year to 
provide some of their young people with 
an opportunity for corrective reading in- 
struction as part of their regular school 
program. Ninth-grade students who made 
satisfactory scores on mental ability tests 
but relatively low scores on reading sur- 
veys were identified and invited to sub- 
stitute work in the Reading Center for 
their regular English class. Small read- 
ing .lasses of seven to eight students were 
organized. The teacher taught six of these 
classes each day. 

Students in the demonstration were 
members of one of the classes. Mildred 
Stickney, their teacher, endeavored to 
show the kinds of activities which might 
take place in one hour of instruction. Due 
to time limitations, various activities were 
abbreviated in order to give an active por- 
trayal of many techniques she employed. 

Initially, the boys and girls engaged 
in a timed reading exercise and compre- 
hension checks. Materials had been se- 
lected according to the skills and abilities 
of each student. In this case, most of the 
students were reading in the SRA Better 
Reading Books I, II, or III, although two 
boys used the McCall-Crabbs Standard 
Test Lessons in Reading. The teacher 
recorded the time, in fifteen-second inter- 
vals, on the board. Each student scored 
his own test and kept his own record for 
evaluation. 

During the next exercise, or game, 
newspapers were used for practice in 
skimming, locating specific information, 
and demonstrating versatility in rate of 
reading. The teacher had prepared a list 
of twenty-four questions based upon fac- 
tual details about baseball in general and 
the Milwaukee Braves in particular. As 
the students were encouraged to compete 
with each other to see who could secure 
20 points first, the more retarded students 
were given bonus points in handicap fash- 
ion, thus reducing the number of answers 
they would have to find in order to win. 

In the concluding portion of the dem- 
onstration, the teacher divided the class 
into three groups for special training. She 
moved among the groups providing assist- 
ance when needed. Two boys who were 
most retarded worked together on pre- 
fixes and suffixes using word wheels. 
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They quizzed each other. A second group 
used practice exercises in following spe- 
cific written directions. The answers were 
discussed and they were encouraged to 
challenge one another as to the best re- 
sponses. For the third group, the teacher 
had prepared written exercises which re- 
quired the combining of root words and 
affixes to produce a word which would 
convey the same meaning as an explana- 
tory sentence or definition. 


It was indicated that one day each week 
was set aside for independent reading. 
The boys and girls noted, during the dis- 
cussion period which followed, that they 
were reading more extensively as the re- 
sult of the work in this course. Did they 
participate in the program reluctantly? 
No! Once they became aware of the pur- 
poses of the program, they were pleased 
to participate and they felt that it was 
most helpful. 




















PART V 
Creating Books for Children 














— 


WHICH MAKE US LAUGH 


LouIS SLOBODKIN 
Author and Artist 


ATURALLY, I am honored and flat- 
tered that I am listed as one who 
creates books which make people laugh. 
But I am not sure that I know just what 
makes the main audience at whom I aim 
my books laugh. 

The books I've written and illustrated 
are aimed at three age groups: the pre- 
cocious two's to the retarded four or 
five’s . . . the brillant four’s to the slow 
eight’s, and the third group encompasses 
the eight’s to the ten or eleven’s. That 
last group are readers and I do not evalu- 
ate them . . . readers are readers. 

Now I know the oldest group, the 
eight to ten or eleven’s, accept any form 
of humor . . . fantasy, farce, subtlety, 
satire . . . anything that adults accept. 
And they are good sports; they will 
laugh at themselves and let you kick their 
sacred cows around. I know that is true 
because I have received a lot of letters 
from them, and they told me what they 
liked in my books. 

And I know the middle group, the 
four to seven’s, laugh at broad humor— 
even heavy humor. They are a roaring, 
rambunctious gang and they let you know 
what they like about a book by acting it 
out or singing it out. This is a fine 
audience. 

But the first group, the two to four 
or five’s (who to my mind are my most 
important audience), are a mystery to 
me. I have no idea what words or combi- 
nations of words will make them laugh. 
And I do not try to solve that mystery 
with words. I depend more on the pic- 
tures I draw for their books. I suspect 
they like broad, slapstick comedy, since 
they usually react with wild appreciation 
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to the violences of the Punch and Judy 
shows. I suspect they would have liked 
old-fashioned burlesque shows. 

And I don’t really try to make this 
group laugh. All I hope to do, since 
I consider them my most important audi- 
ence, is to interest them in my books or 
perhaps to move them a little, and if 
I do get a few laughs, and even a grin, 
I am deeply grateful. 

A number of years ago, I spoke here 
in Milwaukee at Marquette College to 
a group of teachers, principals, librarians, 
and students, and I argued then that I 
aim only to do useless books for children. 
My books will not teach the children how 
the cow gets the milk into the bottle, 
nor will they show them the whirling 
wheels in the back of the big post office. 
I believed then as I do now that a true 
book for young children is a useless book 
that teaches nothing and that its only pur- 
pose is to inveigle, corral, capture chil- 
dren, and lead them into the world of 
books. I hope to get them interested in 
my useless books so that they will go on 
to read useful books by other people. I 
believe we must get them young before 
their attention has been diverted and 
captured by all the exciting things that 
surround us all these days. 

Now, since that talk here in Milwaukee, 
I heard of an old ceremony that used 
to take place in Central Europe. I was 
told that some years ago when a father 
first took his child by the hand and 
brought him to the old-fashioned Hebrew 
school on his first day, he carried with 
him a little honey cake. And when the 
teacher opened the first book for the 
child, the little honey cake was placed 
on the first page. Then the child was told 
to pick up the honey cake and eat it. 
And then began his first lesson. 

The honey cake, I believe, symbolized 


that there was sweetness and richness in 
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books. I also heard there were two other 
versions of this ceremony. One, that a 
drop of honey was placed on the first 
page and the child was told to lick it 
off, and the other, that small coins and 
candy were sprinkled on the first page. 
But I prefer the honey cake version . . . 
the drop of honey on the page is un- 
hygienic and it’s ruinous to books . . . and 
the coins and candy sound a little com- 
mercial. 

Now I believe that we who work on 
books for the younger children are honey- 
cake makers of a sort. We try to persuade 
children with bright colors, lines, rhyth- 
mic, or funny ideas that there are sweet, 
rich rewards in books. 


WHICH HAVE SOME IMPLICATIONS FOR 
CHARACTER DEVELOPMENT 


REBECCA CAUDILL AYERS 
Author 


If the person who yearns to write fic- 
tion could realize the extent to which an 
author exposes himself to the view of 
even the most random reader, he might 
decide to channel his yearning toward less 

rsonal means of self-fulfillment. Even 
if the author ignores the publicity office 
of his publisher, refuses to have his pho- 
tograph appear on the jacket, and man- 
ages to remain slightly anonymous in the 
blurbs, he still cannot escape the subtle 
image of himself that appears within the 
pages he has written. 

His experiences—what he has done and 
seen and heard, and where he has been 
—are bound to be there. But what his 
pages more surely reveal are the inner 
author—wwhat he has been; the things he 
loves; his hopes, and his fears, and his 
loathings; the creed he lives by; and all 
the bits of his private life that he has 
kept in his heart and treasured. 

This is not only inevitable. It is the 
reason for fiction as an art form—that 
the author may share with his reader what 
Thoreau called “the essence or oil of 
himself, tried out of the fat of his ex- 
perience and joy.” It is the function of 
fiction, and any book of fiction that con- 
tains less is a contrived piece of writing 
that is apt to be incredibly dull. 

The request of Mr. Harris that I speak 


to you on the subject, “Creating Chil- 
dren’s Books Which Help Develop Char- 
acter,” sent me deep within myself, ask- 
ing what was revealed about me in the 
books I have written; asking, in other 
words, why I wrote my particular books. 

The answer is simple. I wrote them 
because of the father I inherited. 

My father was a tall, gaunt, Kentucky 
mountaineer. He was sparse in his speech 
and quiet in his manner. Most Kentucky 
mountaineers conform to this pattern. 
At this point. however, my father parted 
company with the stereotype of the Ken- 
tucky mountaineer — the hard-drinking, 
copious-chewing, feuding individual. Shut 
away in a holler of the Black Mountains, 
he followed, with simplicity and dignity, 
an ancient and an honorable way of life. 

If I create books which help to develop 
character, it is because my father instilled 
into his thirteen children that the thing of 
greatest importance in the world was that 
we be people of character. To help us 
toward that goal, he lived a life that 
inspired and challenged us, and he did 
what he could to make self-realization 
possible for us. 

I want to tell you three ways in which 
he influenced my writing. 

My father and mother were both teach- 
ers, and my father was a river-bottom 
farmer as well. To both of them who had 
a thirst for knowing, an education was 
the first essential. It didn’t matter that 
we had no money, that clothes were 
always handed down. ‘What you know,” 
I often heard my father say, “no man 
can take from you.” They, to whom books 
were denied, had a reverence for the 
printed page that amounted almost to awe. 
Moreover, they apparently thought that 
the truths of the printed page could be 
best transmitted iP the page was brand 
new. 

Accordingly, every year just before the 
first Monday in August when our five- 
months school was scheduled to begin, 
my father saddled his horse and rode 
across the mountains to Stonega, Virginia, 
the nearest place where a book could 
be bought. There, every year, he bought 
brand new books in all our subjects for 
all of us. I was a student in graduate 
school before I learned that I could study 
from a second-hand book. 
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I have often wondered since what de- 
termined my father’s choice of the books 
he bought, particularly the readers which 
I remember best. I do not know if they 
were books prescribed by the Kentucky 
School Commission for use in the Ken- 
tucky schools. What was said and done 
and prescribed in Frankfort rarely pene- 
trated to our mountain fastnesses and so 
made little difference to us. I have sus- 
pected that he thumbed through the en- 
tire supply of books and brought home 
whatever pleased him. 

Whatever my father’s reasons for his 
selection, I have always been grateful to 
him for a First Reader that contained 
“Chicken Licken,” and “The Three Little 
Pigs,” and “Goldilocks and the Three 
Bears”; for a Second Reader that con- 
tained “Jack and the Beanstalk” and ‘‘The 
Billy Goats Gruff’; for a Third Reader 
that contained “The Ugly Duckling”; for 
a Fifth Reader that was full of old Norse 
myths, and so on. To you who are con- 
cerned with children’s reading, I can only 
say that my learning was attended with 
rapture, and I know no better way to 
learn. 

This intense delight that my father took 
in our learning, and the effort he made 
to help us learn was a pattern he followed 
in other areas of our lives. If, therefore, 
you find wise and sympathetic parents in 
my stories, it is because my parents were 
always holding a juicy bone'just out of 
our reach and always sicking us on to 
taste it. It is part of myself that I have 
revealed unwittingly. 

The second way in which my father 
influenced my writing was in his reverence 
for the Bible, and his approach to creative 
living. The Bible was one of the few 
books we owned in addition to our school 
books. My father spent many quiet hours 
reading it. He never read it aloud to us. 
He never preached sermons from it at us. 
He was not a church member, nor a 
churchgoer. I never heard him pray an 
audible prayer. Yet he believed that life 
should be lived by the law of love, and 
that if it were so lived, all violence had 
to be eschewed. In a society where a man 
when he dressed in the morning as in- 
evitably buckled his Colt around him as 
he put on his shirt, my father refused to 


own a gun. 


I remember my father always sitting 
in the evening with a child or two on his 
lap—what father has time these days to 
hold his child on his lap? I remember 
the quiet sound of his voice when he 
spoke to us. Never once did I hear him 
speak harshly to us or to anyone, and 
yet he commanded among us immediate 
obedience, and among his fellowmen 
wholehearted respect. If he were living 
today, he might be called a pacifist, but 
I feel sure he never heard the word. His 
pacifism, however, was more than a way 
of meeting violence. It was a vigorous, 
ingrained way of living, a way of re- 
spect and kindness and love—so much 
so, that when he died at the age of fifty- 
four, it was said of him from the pulpit 
of a church to which he never belonged, 
“The community is orphaned.” 

If, therefore, you find in my books the 
striving for human relationships that are 
guided by respect and love, you again see 
the spirit of my father in them. 

The third way in which my father in- 
fluenced my writing was in his rare cour- 
age. The first incident that I remember 
in my life—I was about two years and 
nine months old—will illustrate this. It 
was November election time in Kentucky 
—a time when mountain communities 
divided rigidly into Republicans and 
Democrats; when quarrels broke out 
among the best of friends, and feuds 
among enemies took on fresh vigor and 
a fresh supply of ammunition and whis- 
key. On election day, schools were closed 
because it was dangerous for children to 
be on the roads. Women, of course, did 
not vote. Men spent the entire day at 


the polls. 

The mountain regions in East Kentucky 
and Tennessee have always been over- 
whelmingly Republican. In our voting 
precinct there were only two Democrats— 
my father and a Mr. Yearey. Accordingly, 
they had to serve as Democratic judge 
and Democratic clerk at the polls which 
were located in a country store across the 
Poor Fork River from our house. 

The particular election I mention was 
especially heated because of the accusa- 
tion of gerrymandering leveled by one 
party at the other. Days before the elec- 
tion, my father was warned by Republi- 
can friends not to go to the polls. His 
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life was in danger, he was told. But my 
father had a right to exercise—the right 
of voting, and a duty to perform—the 
duty of serving as Democratic judge, and 
to him it was unthinkable that he should 
default in either privilege or duty. 

Then, urged his friends, he ought at 
least to buy himself a revolver, because 
there was bound to be shooting. He could 
at least try to oe himself. But to this 
my father replied, what could he, with 
one revolver, do against forty men with 
revolvers? What was to be gained, he 
asked, if one killing brought on ten kill- 
ings? A gun, he argued, was no protec- 
tion at all. To be helpless was better 
protection. So he refused to arm him- 
self. This is what he believed, and this 
is what he had the courage to do. 

Finally, the morning of the election 
dawned. Before daylight my mother and 
father were up. My father ate his break- 
fast by lamplight and was getting ready 
to set out across the river for his all-day 
vigil at the polls when the kitchen door 
opened and four friends filed in, all 
Republicans. They had come to take him 
to the polls, they said. They would stay 
with him all day, and bring him home 
safely at night if it was within their 
power. And they filed out into the cold 
gray dawn and started down the road, 
one friend walking in front of my father, 
one behind him, one on his left, and one 
on his right. 

And then happened the small part that 
I remember. My mother stood at the win- 
dow, watching. Suddenly she turned, cov- 
ered her eyes with her apron, and rushed 
out of the room. I had never seen her cry. 
My security was gone, and I was afraid. 

In these three episodes are the essence 
of my father’s personality. I loved him, 
and admired him greatly. That, as near 
as I can tell you, is the reason I write 
books that help to develop character. 


WHICH STIMULATE AND 
SATISFY CURIOSITY 


Witty Ley 
Author 


Having been assigned the theme of 
talking about the creation of books which 
stimulate and satisfy curiosity, there has 


arrived for me, to quote Sir Winston 
Churchill, the “moment of truth.” Hav- 
ing written several books for youn 

ple, teen-age level, I'll tell how the first 
of them came about. 

One morning, when at home, I received 
a call from May Massee of the Viking 
Press, Junior Department, saying that she 
had learned that I was going to have 
lunch with Pascal Covici (of the Senior 
Department), and could I come in half 
an hour early or so because she wanted 
to talk with me. While getting ready | 
thought about this; obviously when a 
book editor wants to see a writer, a 
book to be written is likely to be in- 
volved. I have to interrupt the narrative 
here in order to acquaint you with a few 
geographical facts which are important 
for the story. I live on Long Island, in 
Jackson Heights. The office of the Viking 
Press is in Manhattan, and Long Island 
and Manhattan are separated by what is 
miscalled the East River; it is actually an 
arm of the sea. When going to Manhat- 
tan I take the subway, which runs through 
a tunnel under the so-called East River. 

While in the subway I continued to 
think. What type of book, which I could 
now write, would have interested me as 
a teen-ager, lower teens, say fourteen? 
To focus this better in my mind I tried 
to remember what I had read at that age. 
Well, one of them had been the story of 
the Zeppelin airships. That would not do 
any more. The Zeppelins were gone. An- 
other one which I remembered had been 
a probably highly-romanticized account 
of the building of the Brooklyn Bridge. 
That would do even less. Seen from 
Europe the Brooklyn Bridge might be 
something very romantic, but in New 
York the Brooklyn Bridge simply és and 
that’s that. 

Before the train even pulled into the 
station called Queens Plaza, I had given 
up. I probably could not do it. When 
the train left the next station I idly 
thought that we were now crossing under 
an arm of the sea. The next thought in 
the chain was that most arms of the sea 
were international boundaries. If this were 
one too, the subway tunnel might not 
exist. At that instant several flashbulbs 
exploded somewhere in the back of my 
brain. 
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There was, and is, precisely such a case: 
The Channel Tunnel, which is to con- 
nect Calais and Dover, had once been 
started. There is no problem about build- 
ing it from the engineering point of view. 
It even was fully financed, which is more 
than one can say about most such projects. 
But the British War Office vetoed it at 
the turn of the century and is still vetoing 
it because it had been vetoed before. Here 
was a project which was possible, but 
could not be carried out for political rea- 
sons. Immediately I thought of several 
other such projects. All possible, but each 
one impossible, too, sometimes for such 
reasons which make the Channel Tunnel 
impossible, sometimes because of a politi- 
cal boundary, sometimes just for lack of 
money. 

This might make a book. 

When I sat down in May Massee’s 
office—after the usual preliminaries—I 
said that I had been thinking about a 
book which I had had in mind for some 
time (sixteen minutes) and which was 
to deal with such politically impossible 


projects. The discussion was the usual 
one. Two sample chapters and then we'll 
see. I don’t recall whether I already had 
the title “Engineers’ Dreams” in mind 
at that moment, but I think I did. At any 
event, the book was written. It promptly 
won the New York Herald-Tribune prize. 
It also has been reprinted several times 
since and has been translated. One of the 
translations is into Arabic. 

Having told how this book came about 
I want to make a point. It is a point which 
somebody may think is wrong, but I had 
stuck to it in the past and will stick to 
it in the future. When I write a book 
for young people I do not write for 
young people. I write for people who 
happen not to know something—largely 
for the reason that they haven't had 
time yet to do extensive reading. But I 
don’t let that reason influence me; I sim- 
ply write for a group which does not yet 
know something. I feel that young people 
wish to be treated as adults, and I am 
going to treat them so. 








PART VI 





Special Problems in Reading for Effective Living 





a 
1. Orienting Parents to the 
Reading Program 


THE PARENT'S ROLE IN THE 
READING PROGRAM 


NANCY LARRICK 


HEN THE PTA announces a 

program on reading, there is an 
overflow crowd. When the department 
store advertises a book or a kit of materials 
“guaranteed to teach your child to read,” 
there is a sell-out. And when Johnny's 
report card shows a low grade in reading, 
his mother comes marching in armed to 
the teeth. There is no doubt that the whole 
matter of Johnny's reading is a burning 
issue in her mind. 

For on the subject of reading, almost 
all parents feel qualified to speak. They 
learned to read, didn’t they? And they 
see reading as important in their every- 
day lives. Arithmetic, science, and social 
studies arouse only slight concern. Read- 
ing stirs them to their toes. 

Yet in the face of this overwhelming 
interest, many parents seem to feel that 
they must keep hands off and leave read- 
ing to the teacher. Many a teacher has 
accepted the field as her own, thankful 
for peace at any price. 

When such a situation exists, it is clear 
that parents and teachers alike have a basic 
misconception of the nature of reading 
and the way children learn. For a child’s 
reading is much bigger than the 9-to-3 
school day when the teacher can guide 
and direct. Everything he sees, hears and 
does outside of school can bear on his 
reading in school. If he has been read 
to since playpen days, he is likely to 
achieve readiness for reading before those 
who have not had the same rich experi- 
ence. And if he has access to books and 
magazines at home, he is more likely to 


make progress in reading at school. Thus, 
the teacher needs the parents’ help at 
home, just as parents need the pose: 
help. 

A child’s reading skills are strongly in- 
fluenced by his interest and satisfaction 
in reading. Yet many a teacher fails to 
recognize that these attitudes are affected 
by home influences. And many a parent 
fails to see the connection or his own 
significant role in developing the child's 
zeal for reading and his delight in stories 
and books. Instead, he often thinks of 
reading in the limited sense of getting 
sounds from printed symbols. He may 
even resort to relentless home drill on a 
word list as the one way to help the 
child with reading. As a result, tempers 
blaze, parental blood pressure soars, and 
reading pleasure goes out of the window. 

This ts not so likely to happen when 
parents understand what is meant by read- 
ing and how reading is taught today. 
Given a chance to ask questions, they list 
such queries as these: 

Why don't children learn their ABC's 
right at first? 

What is reading readiness? 

What is sight reading? 

What do reading scores mean? 

What about phonics ? 

Why promote a child who isn’t read- 
ing up to grade level? 

Why aren't all children in the room 
using the same reader? 

What about the comic-book craze? 

Many schools carry on an extensive 
program to answer such questions for par- 
ents. Once these basic questions are un- 
derstood, a parent will go on to more 
personal questions about his own child: 
Should we show him how to write his 
name if he asks? Should we identify the 
letters he asks about? Should we read 
aloud to the child who can read inde- 
pendently? Should we ban the comics in 
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our house? Shouldn't he be reading the 
books I enjoyed as a child? 

As these gnawing questions are taken 
care of, a parent begins to see the total 
picture of a child’s reading. With a gen- 
eral background of information, he recog- 
nizes that he can make a unique contribu- 
tion in three significant ways: 

1. By reading aloud to the child from 

laypen days on. 

’ 2 By capivalizin g on the child’s inter- 
ests as springboards to reading. 

3. By surrounding him with books that 
will meet these interests. 

Such activities are intensely personal— 
the kind that must be tailored to each 
child and the events that are likely to 
occur at any hour of the day or night. 
Once a parent understands that reading 
aloud can be a positive contribution to 
a child’s interest in reading and hence 
to his skills, he will turn to the nightly 
story hour with greater zest. And when 
he recognizes that a TV program or even 
a gtasshopper in the backyard can be a 
way to introduce a book on the same sub- 
ject, he will be more alert to the oppor- 
tunities all around him. With the help 
of the teacher and librarian and with 
book lists at hand for quick reference, 
parents readily see that almost every ac- 
tivity in a child's life can lead to reading. 

Once parents are cooperating in this 
kind of broad reading program, their 
influence can be a positive force. For they 
are with the child much more than the 
teacher, and their relation is a more per- 
sonal one. Hence, they can often accom- 
plish much more in these areas than the 
teacher. 

One of the big tasks of the reading 
teacher, then, is to enlist parents in this 
kind of broad reading program. First of 
all, it means parent education—through 
home visits, through group meetings of 
ere by demonstrations with children, 
y exhibits of appealing books. It may 
mean showing some of the fine films that 
explain how reading is taught, or dis- 
tributing some of the pamphlets and 
books which reading parents will enjoy. 
In some cities, teachers and librarians 
have joined forces in demonstrating to 
parents how to read aloud to their chil- 
dren and how to select books and stories 
for reading aloud. 


But whatever the means, the goal re- 
mains the same—to bring parents into 
the reading program by explaining what 
is happening at school, by seeking help 
from the parents, and by showing them 
how they can make a positive contribution 
to the development of lifetime reading 
habits in their boys and girls. 


SUCCESSFUL WAYS OF HELPING 
PARENTS UNDERSTAND READING 
INSTRUCTION 


RUSSELL G. STAUFFER 


To make this report as practical as 
possible and to have it reflect current 
practices, I wrote to thirty-two (32) 
school systems asking about ways they 
used to help parents understand reading 
instruction. I selected from different parts 
of the country’s school systems of vary- 
ing size from large metropolitan centers 
like New York City; Dallas, Texas; and 
Los Angeles, California; to others less 
large and less urban like West New- 
ton, Massachusetts; Roslyn Heights, New 
York; and Stockton, California. Replies 
were received from twenty schools repre- 
senting sixty-three per cent of the total. 

Forty-two different ways were listed by 
the schools replying. Some schools listed 
ten or more different techniques they used. 
The minimum number listed was two. It 
is highly probable that neither list size 
is an accurate picture and that in each 
instance more methods are being used 
than were declared. 

The two ways listed most frequently 
were teacher-parent conferences and dem- 
onstrations. Four methods were mentioned 
only once and by only one system. The 
ones mentioned were a reading conference 
for parents, a summer workshop, an IRA 
council conference with a special section 
for parents, and planning and acting orig- 
inal skits by parents and children. 

I have grouped the ideas reported under 
thirteen headings and will report each 
along with a brief discussion. So many of 
the letter replies contained such excellent 
ideas that it is unfortunate that space 
limits this report. 

Printed Materials: (1) school news- 
paper; (2) brochures for parents; (3) 
local newspapers; (4) letters; (5) other 
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er materials like the NEA Bul- 
etins, etc. Four of the people replying 
sent along brochures which their schools 
had prepared to tell parents about read- 
ing instruction. I'll discuss two which 
were strikingly different. 

The Detroit brochure was entitled A 
Report on the Elementary-School Reading 
Program. It had six sections, briefly and 
clearly developed: objectives, general pat- 
tern of the reading program, results of 
testing, factors that strengthen the read- 
ing program, proposals for future devel- 
opment, and how ngewe can help. Of 
the six sections, the one about future 
developments seemed unique and most 
timely. The Highland Headlines, from 
the Highland Park School in Dallas, 
Texas, was a four-page brochure on test 
results and provided horizontal bar charts 
comparing local norms with national 
norms and comparing 1952 results with 
1957. In each instance parents could see 
at a glance that their children were do- 
ing better and not worse. 

Of the letters sent in, the one from 
Manhasset Public Schools, Manhasset, 
New York, was unusual. It was a four- 
page letter about reading written by a 
— and addressed to other parents. 

is parent-to-parent message was in- 
sightful, reassuring, and accurate. 

Teacher - Parent Conferences: (1) 
teacher and one parent; (2) teacher and 
a group of parents; (3) teacher and other 
school personnel and a parent. From Lo- 
rain, Ohio came an excellent letter about 
practices. Mr. Scott said, “The group and 
individual conference bev is probably 
our most successful and effective device,” 
and then gave a full page of single-space 
typing telling how they proceeded. A fea- 
ture of the plan described was the use 
of children to discuss with parents the 
class reading-program. 

Parent-Teacher Association and Home- 
School Association Meetings: (1) demon- 
strations using pupils, and parents and 
pre: (2) speakers; Sed rere staffed 
y teachers, by parents and teachers, by 
guest lecturers or specialists, by children; 
(4) round-table discussions; (5) work- 
shops; (6) movies; (7) slides; (8) film- 
strips; (9) tape recordings; (10) original 
skits by children and by faculty. Most of 
the parent meetings occur at nighttime. 


Even so, live demonstrations were men- 
tioned by fourteen of the twenty schools 
replying. From the Reading Center at the 
College of the Holy Name, Oakland, 
California, Sister Eileen Marie wrote that 
they have used demonstrations both at the 
end of the school day and evenings. Each 
session is preceded by a briefing and fol- 
lowed by a question-answer period. ‘'Par- 
ents,” she says, “never fail to be vitally 
interested in the methods.” 

“Skippy and the Three R's” was the 
most frequently mentioned film. Percy 
Bruce, at Roslyn Heights, New York, has 
developed a set of slides and a tape which 
has been a great success and which he 
has shown at national meetings. 

A method used which I think warrants 
a separate paragraph is a = staffed by 
children. This creates a different atmos- 
phere, keeps parents doubly alert, and 
reflects the good quality of instruction 
the children have received. An important 
contributor to the success of such a panel 
is the chairman. 

A number of schools reported using a 
series of charts based on the McKee word- 
like symbols to show parents how “‘learn- 
ing to read” can be re-experienced. Eight 
years ago, I developed a similar series 
showing not only word-like symbols and 
meanings, but also showing how phonetic 
and structural analysis can be used effec- 
tively. Combining the two ideas has re- 
sulted in a very graphic way to get parents 
to simulate the learning-to-read experience 
and better understand initial reading in- 
struction. 

Television and Radio: Only two schools 
reported using these two avenues of com- 
munication. Neither one mentioned ad- 
vantages or disadvantages. An occasional 
TV presentation should have a great deal 
of merit, as long as the shows do not 
replace the person-to-person contact of 
other types of meetings. 

Exhibits and Displays: (1) in schools; 
(2) in shop windows; (3) in libraries. 
School and library exhibits are common 
practices and were mentioned by six 
schools. The more unique departure is 
to have shop-window exhibits in busy 
shopping centers. It reflects a wholesome 
type of school-community relationship. 

Special Programs: (1) back-to-school 
nights; (2) businessmen’s day; (3) so- 
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cial nights. Howard Gershenfeld, Plain- 
view, New York, wrote about the back- 
to-school night when parents report to 
school as their children do, and are taught 
by the teacher who teaches their children. 
This is followed by a question-answer 
session about what was done. Margaret 
Edgerton, Albany, New York, wrote 
about the Businessmen’s Day and was 
enthusiastic about the success of the tech- 
nique. Bus nessmen spend a day visiting 
primary-level grades. She said, ‘They 
expressed great surprise at all the things 
we do when teaching reading.” 

Reading Conferences: A one-day con- 
ference for parents on reading was started 
at the University of Delaware in 1950. 
Each year the conference is well attended 
by parents from neighboring states as 
well as Delaware. We bring in nationally- 
known authorities to talk to the parents 
and to demonstrate. For instance, next 
fall, we will present Leland Jacobs and 
William Martin, Jr. One of the schools 
heard from reported having started a 
similar one-day conference last year and 
it was said that the day was a great 
success. 

Letters and Report Cards: Only two of 
the twenty people replying to the ques- 
tion, “successful ways of helping parents 
understand reading instruction,” referred 
to report cards, whereas most of them 
mentioned letters and conferences. In 
both instances when report cards were 
mentioned, the cards represented only one 
of several means used. In other words, 
the report cards were not the only means 
used to report to parents. 

This is very significant information. 
The nature of the question left the issue 
of reports an open one. Cards could or 
could not have been mentioned. That they 
were not may reflect how teachers across 
the country have gone beyond the /efter 
grade or per cent grade in telling parents 
about the degree of success their children 
are experiencing in the learning-to-read 
act. 

For some time, authorities in reading 
have been trying to dislodge the idea 
that reading is a subject, and replace it 
with the ideas that every teacher is a 
teacher of reading; that learning to read 
is a continuous act, and that reading and 
thinking are virtually synonymous terms. 


If this survey may be used as a trendex, 
and it does represent approximately fif- 
teen thousand teachers, then we might 
conclude that generally teachers are grasp- 
ing the ideas authorities are advocating. 

Reading either discursive or non-dis- 
cursive material requires a maturity and 
skill that cannot be accomplished by di- 
recting the reading-thinking act only in 
a so-called reading class. Point five in 
the definition of a mature reader as de- 
fined by Gray and Rogers" is to develo 
a high level of adaptability and aan 
ity in rate and depth of reading. To 
achieve the needed adaptability and ver- 
satility requires constant training in all 
reading situations. Teachers recognizing 
this, especially elementary-level teachers 
who assume a special responsibility for 
the developing of reading maturity, have 
become increasingly more aware that a 
report card “A” or “92” says very little 
about a series of complex reading skills. 
They see that much greater accuracy and 
specificity can be accomplished through 
letters and conferences in which specific 
skills are defined and discussed. In each 
instance, the people replying cautioned 
about the misuse of written reports by 
incompetent people. It may be, then, that 
we are reaching the point in our teaching 
maturity where we are ready to be beyond 
the use of letter and number grades in 
reporting about reading achievement, and 
use in addition the more precise and 
meaningful letters and conferences. This 
confirms the ideas reported by Otto and 
others.” 

Enlisting Parents’ Help: (1) to make 
films; (2) to prepare booklets; (3) to 
make surveys; (4) to assist in libraries; 
(5) to form book clubs. The value of 
parent cooperation and sharing of respon- 
sibility is so obvious that the point doesn’t 
need to be developed any further. I was 
particularly impressed with the attention 
given to this phase by the Los Angeles 
people as reported by Marian Jenkins. 
One of her ten points was: “Many dis- 
tricts are building a professional library 
of materials circulated to parents. Money 


‘William S. Gray and Bernice Rogers, Maturity in 
Reading: Its Nature and Appraisal, Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1956. 

*Henry J. Otto, et al, Four Methods of Reporting to 
Parents. Austin, Texas: The University of Texas, 1957. 
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... may be ea by . . . parent-teacher 
association budgets.” 

Workshop for Teachers: This is not 
really a method for reporting to parents 
but indirectly fits the list. As stated earlier, 
writing reports, preparing letters, con- 
ducting conferences requires much more 
skill than assigning a letter or per cent 
gtade. Workshops to prepare teachers to 
report to parents seem like a must for 
every school system. 

Library Programs: This is an excellent 
idea and can be very fruitful. One of the 
most frequent recommendations to par- 
ents suggests that they supply their chil- 
dren with books. Many parents are eager 
to cooperate but don't know what to buy. 
Library programs conducted by librarians 
can be just the answer both parents and 
teachers have been seeking. 

Summertime Activities: (1) tea for 
parents; (2) book displays; (3) talks and 
discussions. Helen Blansen, Supervisor of 
Reading Instruction, New York City, told 
about their summer remedial reading pro- 
gram, and how parents were included. 
The results have been so good that the 
ideas have been used in subsequent 
summers. 

International Reading Association Coun- 
cil Conferences: The Albany, New York, 

ple said, ‘One of the best things we 

ave done was at a Reading Conference, 

our reading council, an affiliation with 
the IRA, held on March 22... .” [Nearly 
400 attended.] “Special meetings aimed 
at parents and scheduled as one part of a 
council conference seems to be a top- 
flight idea and to merit careful considera- 
tion by all councils. It not only keeps 
parents informed about reading instruc- 
tion but also shows them how tireless 
teachers are in their efforts to improve 
reading instruction.” 

In Summary: A statement by Miss 
Wolfe at Gary, Indiana, is as indicative 
as any could be. After telling about their 
use of parent conferences, demonstrations, 
panels and discussions, she said the meth- 
ods have been so successful that “. . . we 
plan to extend them next year.” 

It seems apparent then that the schools 
are communicating with parents about 
reading instruction and are doing so with 
increasing effectiveness. Written reports 
go well beyond a letter grade or a per 


cent grade to more concise statements 
giving detail and clarity. The firsthand 
oral communications allow for questions 
and answers, for refinement of meanings, 
for tone and feeling to vary appropriately, 
and for better timing. Demonstrations and 
discussions and the other techniques help 
greatly to increase understanding and co- 
operation. 

To parents I add that as long as they 
diligently and faithfully bear witness to 
the fact that they believe in education, 
their children and their children’s teach- 
ers will in turn testify to the truth of 
their faith and to the zeal of their spirit. 


USING TAPE RECORDINGS OF 
READING LESSONS WITH PARENTS 


JANET E. SPROUT 


Public interest in education is at an 
all-time high, and yet too many of the 
voices one hears, and the words one reads, 
express that interest in the form of criti- 
cism, anxiety, confusion and ignorance. 

The scientific achievements of the Rus- 
sians have produced an understandable 
amount of concern. It could be expected 
that the spotlight would be turned on 
American education. However, the degree 
of confusion on the part of the general 
public points significantly to the fact that 
we need to re-examine our methods of 
reporting and interpreting the educational 
program to parents and the community. 

We are making prodigious effort in 
the area of communication between the 
home and school. Teachers are working 
harder in giving more and more time 
to parent conferences and home visits. 
Parent-teacher associations bring the par- 
ent into the school in countless ways. 
Supervisors, specialists, and teachers give 
a large block of time to interpret various 
aspects of the school program to parents 
and the community. 

There is a need for a broad kind of 
reporting to parents as well as the indi- 
vidual parent conference, but there is a 
zone between the two that is extremely 
important. 

t is the conviction of the writer that 
the parent bogs down at the point where 
he tries to apply what he knows about 
the educational program to his own child 
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in the classroom setting. At this point the 
parent often needs more help than we 
give him. 

To provide the proper climate for par- 
ent learning, we must be willing to shift 
the emphasis from what we want to tell 
the parent to what he wants to know from 
us. A good teacher would never eliminate 
this step in the learning process with 
children, and it cannot be ignored with 
parents, if we are to communicate effec- 
tively with them. No one learns particu- 
larly well in a situation where his needs, 
concerns, interests, or opinions appear to 
be unimportant. 

This, then, is a parent-centered ap- 

roach to the problem of communication. 
The setting and size of the group will 
vary. The problems discussed will be dif- 
ferent, one school from another, one age 
level from another, but the focus will re- 
main the same—to give the parent the 
time and the opportunity to voice his 
concerns and find the answers to his 
questions. 

This should not be interpreted to mean 
that we rush in to probe for problem 
areas, thus creating concern where none 
existed. It means simply that we need to 
recognize that our interpretation of the 
school program is not fully effective un- 
less the opportunity is given the parent 
to find out what he wants to know. 

We need to remember, too, that the 
negative question asked openly is not as 
dangerous as whispered hostility that re- 
sults in rumor accepted as fact by the 
uninformed. Since sound educational 
practices need no defense there is no 
real threat in the hostile question. By 
ve an answer to the question, the 

ostility can usually be replaced by a 
degree of understanding and insight. 

In one school, for example, a group of 
first-grade parents asked the reading con- 
sultant serving the school to meet with 
them to “explain the reading program.” 
It should be mentioned that the consult- 
ant had “explained” the reading program 
at a P.T.A. meeting the previous year 
when these same children were in kinder- 
garten. Cl.viously this broad coverage did 
not produce the desired result. Indeed, 
it could not, for these parents hadn't yet 
lived through the experiences that go with 
a child beginning to read. 


The consultant met with these parents 
in one of the first-grade classrooms where 
all of the reading materials were available. 
She told them she was there to listen and 
to help them find the answers to their 
questions. (The school social worker sat 
in with the group as an added resource, 
should she be needed.) 

The questions were listed as they came, 
revealing a woeful amount of misinfor- 
mation. As it usually happens, the ques- 
tions fell into several categories. (These 
people had not talked to one another 
to the point that the confusion was gen- 
eral.) Three study sessions were planned 
with more to be added, if needed. 

By the end of the third session, these 
same parents were able to talk about the 
reading program with real understanding, 
which was very heartwarming. 

This parent-centered approach can be 
applied just as effectively in a school 
where no crucial problem exists. 

For example, the reading consultant 
was asked to speak at a P.T.A. meeting 
at another school. She knew that the atti- 
tude of the parents was positive and 
supporting, but again, she wanted to meet 
the needs and interests of the group. 

The principal of the school talked to 
enough parents to get a group opinion 
and found that interest was high in the 
area of Phonics. There was no doubt in 
the minds of these parents that there 
was a strong program of = analy- 
sis but they wanted to know how we 
teach it today. True, the negative element 
of criticism was not present but the pro- 
gram still had to convey meaning to the 
group. 

It was decided that the most vital way 
to present Phonics was to bring the class- 
room to the parents by means of tape- 
recorded sections of reading lessons in 
grades one through six. Only that part of 
the lesson devoted to word analysis skills 
would be recorded. 

With each classroom having an average 
of three reading groups, it seemed best to 
avoid using the fast-moving group for 
recording purposes lest the quick response 
would create the suspicion of a rehearsed 
performance. Otherwise, the teacher was 
free to use her judgment as to the group 
she would use. 

Every attempt was made to keep the 
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classroom work as natural and spon- 
taneous as possible. The children were 
not told in advance and the tape recorder, 
having many uses in the modern class- 
room, provoked little curiosity, and once 
the work started they forgot it. 

As the teacher began the word analyses 
activities she nodded to the consultant. 
The recorder was stopped after five min- 
utes of recording. This pattern was re- 
peated at each grade level. 

In presenting the recording at the 
P.T.A. meeting the consultant limited her 
speaking time to a total of ten minutes 
to prepare parents for the recording. 

This plan was highly successful. The 
parents were totally involved from the 
moment they heard the piping voice of a 
first-grade child. By the end of the sixth- 
grade lesson they were incredulous that 
“children learn so much in six years.” 
It was interesting, too, that they seemed 
to have every confidence that the rest of 
the reading lesson was good because they 
found one segment of it (the part that 
interested them most) adequately cov- 
ered. Here was evidence that skills are 
learned! The parents understood and were 
satisfied. The support they gave to the 
school was given added strength. 

And so, even though much of the wide- 
spread interest in education expresses 
itself negatively, it presents a golden op- 
portunity because the moment parents 
express their concerns they become vul- 
nerable to new information. It is a 
challenge to the educator to seize the 


opportunity. 


HELPING PARENTS FIND THE 
RIGHT BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


NorMA RATHBUN 


Never before have there been so many 
good books for children, and never be- 
fore has there been so much that is trite, 
negative, and even harmful. The chal- 
lenge of bringing good books and boys 
and girls together is a three-fold one, 
as you have already heard today. It is the 
task of teachers, librarians, and most of 
all, parents. 

In choosing the right books for chil- 
dren it is important to keep one very 
pertinent fact in mind—that a book is a 


good book for children only when they 
enjoy it. It may be a book that is found 
on all the lists of classics, on lists of 
books that every child should read; but 
it is not a good book for a child if he 
is unable to read it or is bored by its 
contents. 

In choosing books for children, parents 
can be guided by some general interests 
at various age levels. We know that the 
beginning readers want books of rhymes 
and rhythm, much repetition, picture 
books with familiar situations, stories 
about people, animals, and everyday hap- 
penings. Going to school means wider 
horizons with simple, realistic stories 
about the immediate world, about home 
and school and the community. As the 
child grows there is a wider span of 
interest and a need for longer stories, 
or books about people and customs out- 
side his immediate environment, and spe- 
cialized interests in hobbies, sports, and 
science. 

A very important fact for parents to 
remember and to be considered in finding 
books for children is that the right books 
are chosen only when one considers the 
individual child, his interests, and his 
needs. 

The parent begins the task of helping 
his child to find books when he himself 
believes that reading and books are im- 
poet A child who comes from the 

ome where good books are easily accessi- 
ble, where there is time for reading aloud, 
where there is “book talk” is a very for- 
tunate child. 

There are many good books which 
describe experiences with books and chil- 
dren. Such Seale as Annis Duff's Bequest 
of Wings, Phyllis Fenner’s Proof of the 
Pudding, May Hill Arbuthnot’s Children 
and Books; and Ann Eaton's Treasure for 
the Taking are helpful. Here one finds 
suggestions for books to begin on; books 
to help build reading readiness; books 
which will provide a children’s literary 
heritage; books to satisfy curiosity, or ini- 
tiate a hobby or interest, and help it to 
grow. These and many other ae and 
lists, some of them suggested in the bib- 
liography which we have given you today, 
are great helps. But parents still must 
try to read widely and to find firsthand 
books for their children. 
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We have said that the needs of each 
child are determined by his background, 
his ability, and his interest. But please 
don't be restricted by a child’s interest, 
for books are wonderful springboards for 
widening horizons, time machines as it 
were, to take young people to other times 
and places, from reality to fantasy, from 
familiar lands to strange ones. So parents 
must always be alert to stimulate and to 
be ready with books to develop a child's 
interest. 

When is a book a good book—and 
how is one able to distinguish it from 
the mass of mediocre and trite ones 
which are available for children? A book 
is a good book when it has an adequate 
theme—a theme capable of carrying a 
story with a lively Plot, characters which 
have dimensions and are memorable—and 
when it has distinctive style with plenty 
of action and suspense. When you read 
a book, ask yourself: What is this book 
really about? Does it leave children with 
an added insight into their own prob- 
lems or the problems of others? Most 
important of all, does it make children 
feel that life is good? Does it present 
characters worthy of emulation? Does it 
add humor, imagination, or some worth- 
while knowledge to the lives of children? 

If it is nonfiction, is it accurate and 
readable? There is no need to repel chil- 
dren with dull, didactic books when there 
are so many which are lively and in- 
teresting. 

One very important thing that parents 
must realize is that children sometimes 
get into reading ruts. They think they 
know what they like when they start with 
a series of books and read straight 
through the series. When children go on 
reading ‘‘jags’’ of one series, or one type 
of book, whether it be on dogs, or horses, 
or teen-age romances, it is the task of the 
grownup to tempt them away from their 
narrow interests. Sometimes books of a 
more ephemeral type can be used as step- 
pingstones to better books. 

Parents have good partners in the task 
of bringing books po boys and girls to- 
gether in the persons of children’s librar- 
ians in school and public libraries. In the 
children’s rooms of the libraries, fine col- 
lections of books are made available in 
attractive settings. Here children’s libra- 


rians use their wide knowledge of books 
in guiding them to many good books. If 
I may, I would like to mention our own 
Youth Library in our Central Library. 
Here is one large, colorful area where 
the book needs and interests of children, 
from the time they first begin to be in- 
terested in books through high school, are 
met. Each age group has its own area 
with appropriately sized furniture; but 
there are no barriers, no separations be- 
tween the age areas, so that the advanced 
reader may go and choose his materials 
from the high-school area, or where the 
slow high-school reader may find, with- 
out embarrassment and with the help of 
a sympathetic librarian, the books which 
please him most. 

In choosing the right books for chil- 
dren, the knowledge of the child’s reading 
level and the reading difficulty of the 
book are important. There are many 
technical formulas for determining the 
readability of books, but there are some 
simple tests which parents may use in 
finding books for children who have 
not achieved too much independence in 
reading. 

The format of a book often determines 
whether or not it is an easy reading book. 
Wide margins, type with enough leading 
between lines so that the page does not 
look close and forbidding, pages broken 
with pictures are important in making a 
book easier to read. The style of writing 
is important. Short paragraphs, not too 
many complex sentences and prepositional 
phrases often make a book easier for the 
beginning reader. 

A good test to use in determining 
whether or not a child is ready for a 
certain book is to ask him to read a few 
lines in it. Don’t expect him to read every 
word. A few hard words are challenging 
and interesting. If he reads with com- 
prehension and understanding, the book 
is probably not too difficult. Another way 
is to choose books of different reading 
levels, and let the child choose the one 
which seems to please him most. 

In order to help parents know the field 
of children’s literature better, and to know 
what is available for their children, many 
libraries conduct courses in children’s lit- 
erature for parents. Here in Milwaukee, 
the library has for several years held, in 
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cooperation with the Family Life Service 
of the Milwaukee Vocational School and 
the Milwaukee P.T.A. Council, a course 
entitled, ‘A Positive Approach to Chil- 
dren’s Reading.” In a series of five dis- 
cussions conducted by the coordinators of 
youth and adult services, parents are made 
aware of the rich resources for young 

ple. The discussions are most informal 
with parents comparing notes on books 
which their children have or have not 
liked, or books which they remember 
reading as children. They hold lively dis- 
cussions as to why those books are, or are 
not, of interest to the children of today. 


The results of the program could md 
haps be measured statistically in numbers 
of parents attending the course — and 
there are many; in books borrowed from 
the library—and the number grows every 
year; and in the number of books pur- 
chased for home libraries. But perhaps 
the real value is the recognition that the 
enjoyment of reading, and of books, is a 
personal development which grows when 
nurtured by the interest and concern 
of teachers, librarians, and most important 
of all, parents. 


2. Guidance and Reading 


THE GUIDANCE COUNSELOR'S ROLE 
IN THE READING PROGRAM 


JoHN D. KRUMBOLTZ 


Few people question that reading is 
one of the most important skills devel- 
oped by the public schools. It is not sur- 
prising to find it listed first among the 
three R's. If a severe economy wave were 
ever to hit the public schools and various 
subject-matter areas had to be eliminated, 
it seems almost certain that everything else 
would go before reading. With such an 
important objective at stake, it becomes 
everyone's job to assist = in develop- 
ing their reading ability. The school ad- 
ministrator, the school nurse, the school 
psychologist, the teacher of every subject- 
matter area, the visiting teacher, and the 
guidance counselor, all have an important 
part in achieving this objective. 

My task is to examine the role of the 
guidance counselor and point out ways 


in which he can bring his special train- 
ing and skills to the assistance of pr 
with reading problems. My emphasis shall 
be on functions of the counselor at the 
junior- and senior-high-school level, since 
the vast majority of counselors work at 
this level. Elementary-school counseling is 
still in its infancy and the special prob- 
lems at that level are usually handled 
by persons with somewhat different train- 
ing and titles. 

In general, the counselor is not trained 
to be a reading specialist. According to 
a recent U. S. Office of Education Sur- 
vey,’ out of thirty-six states which have 
certification requirements for counselors, 
only five states recommend some training 
in methods of remedial instruction. Of 
these five, only two specifically mention 
remedial reading. Of course, it is possible 
that some counselors have taken a course 
in remedial reading as one of their elec- 
tives, but the counselor is not and does 
not consider himself to be an expert in 
the field of reading. What then can he 
contribute ? 

Let us v5 ay this problem from 
the point of view of an English teacher 
who may be interested in improving read- 
ing in her school. This seems like a 
reasonable approach to the problem since 
Blair? in a nationwide survey of prac- 
tices at the secondary-school level found 
that the English teachers are primarily 
responsible for carrying out special read- 
ing programs. What kind of questions 
can this teacher ask of the counselor and 
—_ to receive a reasonably well- 
informed answer, or some skillful assist- 
ance? 

1. How can I identify the pupils who 
need special assistance with their reading 
problems? The counselor receives much 
specialized training in methods of obtain- 
ing information about pupils. In the first 
place, the counselor can assist in selection 
of various types of tests with the assist- 
ance of such references as the Fourth 
Mental Measurement Y earbook,* or Prob- 

"Royce E. Rewster, Guidance Workers Certification 
Requirements, Washington: U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Office of Education, Bulletin 
1957, No. 22 

2Glenn Myers Blair, Diagnostic and Remedial Teach- 
ing, New York: The Macmillan Company, 1956, 150. 

*Oscar K. Buros, Editor, The Fourth Mental Measure- 


ments Yearbook, Highland Park, New Jersey: Gryphon 
Press, 1953. 
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lems in the Improvement of Reading.* 
Having at hand the recommendation of 
some experts in the field, the teacher and 
counselor should be able to decide which 
specific tests would be most apa 
for their objectives. The counselor could 
also assist in selecting other types of tests, 
although most schools already have a test- 
ing program of one type or another. Ordi- 
narily, some test of intelligence is needed 
for a proper evaluation of a child’s read- 
ing ability. The danger is often recognized 
that the intelligence test may be nothing 
more than a high-level reading test. Con- 
sequently, the counselor may wish to assist 
the teacher in selecting some test of in- 
telligence which does not have a high 
reading content. It is important to iden- 
tify the intellectual level of pupils since 
according to Betts,® eight out of ten re- 
tarded readers have normal or superior 
intelligence. The counselor may *lso wish 
to suggest that an interest test be taken 
into consideration in evaluating the pupils. 
An interest test may give some clues to the 
type of reading material that different 
pupils would enjoy reading. 

In addition to selecting tests, the coun- 
selor usually has ready access to the cumu- 
lative records. In most schools, these rec- 
ords contain much valuable information 
on such items as health, eyesight, grades, 
jobs held, language spoken in the home, 
parent’s occupation, anecdotal records, 
autobiographies, school activities, occupa- 
tional plans, attendance record, etc. All 
this information is a valuable asset to the 
teacher interested in helping each indi- 
vidual pupil. 

2. How should I interpret the test 
results? Many teachers find it difficult to 
take numerical test results and interpret 
them wisely. The counselor receives spe- 
cial training in test interpretation and 
should be able to be of assistance to the 
teacher. He can assist in interpreting 
standard scores, percentile scores, means, 
standard deviations, reliability coefficients, 
and validity coefficients. There are a few 
mistakes which are occasionally made in 
the interpretation of tests especially in the 
field of reading. A good counselor may 





‘Ruth Strang, Constance M. McCullough, and Arthur 
E. Troxler, Problems in the Improvement of Reading 
(2nd Ed.), New York: McGraw Hill, 1955. 

SEmmett Albert Betts, “‘Are Retarded Readers 
Dumb?” Education, 76: 568-575, May 1955. 





be able to help the teacher avoid some 
of these errors. 

a) I think it is a serious mistake to 
use grade norms in interpreting tests to 
my or parents. Kottmeyer® has tabu- 
ated the grade level scores of 7,380 
eighth-grade graduates from the St. Louis 
schools. On the Traxler Silent Reading 
Test, he found only about 14 per cent 
of the pupils scoring at the eighth-grade 
level and about 15 per cent at the ninth- 
grade level. This means that remaining 
pupils, about 72 per cent, are at least one 
year off the norm for their grade level. 
This leads to some very disconcerting in- 
terpretations, especially for those pupils 
who score below the average pupil in this 
grade. Grade norms make it seem as if 
there is something abnormal about scoring 
high or low on a reading test. There is a 
subtle implication in grade norms that 
every child at the eighth-grade level 
should score at the eighth-grade level on 
the reading test. The world is simply not 
made that way. At every grade level there 
are wide variations in reading ability as in 
every other ability. These differences at 
one grade level overlap other differences 
at other grade levels. Grade norms report 
the score made by the average pupil at a 
given grade level, but they do not give the 
true picture of wide variation in talent at 
a grade level. Consequently, I would rec- 
ommend that reading tests be interpreted 
in terms of percentiles for each grade 
level, rather than in terms of grade scores. 
That is, a child’s score should be inter- 
preted as exceeding a certain per cent of 
other pupils in the same grade. I would 
maintain that it is more meaningful and 
less psychologically disturbing to say that 
an eighth-grade child scored higher than 
30 per cent of his classmates, than to say 
that he was two years retarded. However, 
I would recognize that grade norms do 
have meaning to librarians, teachers, and 
publishers, and that they can be useful in 
choosing appropriate books. 

b) Another fallacy deals with meas- 
uring comprehension with informal tests 
such as are found in many reading exer- 
cise books. Typically, a reading passage is 
given followed by a ten-item test to meas- 

‘William Kottmeyer, “Improving Reading Instruction 
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ure comprehension. It is assumed that 
the percentage of correct answers is a 
measure of comprehension. Furthermore, 
it is assumed that when the percentage 
correct is plotted over a period of time, 
one can discover whether comprehension 
has improved or not. Such an assump- 
tion ignores a great deal of information 
that we have on the nature of tests. Any 
given test item has its difficulty deter- 
mined by many factors other than the 
pupil's knowledge of the information 
called for. The length of the question, 
the number and nature of the distractors, 
the wording of the question, the degree 
of discrimination called for in the dis- 
tractors, all make it very difficult to de- 
termine precisely the level of difficulty 
of any items in advance. Thus, it becomes 
a very serious mistake to look at a pupil's 
record and note, for example, that he 
received 50 per cent right on the first 
test, and 80 per cent right on the second 
test and conclude, therefore, that he has 
made a tremendous gain in comprehen- 
sion. Most probably, the second test was 
simply easier than the first test. Unless 
the tests have been very carefully stand- 
ardized on a large population, it is a 
serious mistake to interpret the per cent 
on any test as any measure of compre- 
hension. 

c) A third fallacy that is made in in- 
terpreting reading-test scores is assuming 
that a pupil reading at what is considered 
to be average for his grade level is mak- 
ing satisfactory progress. Reading at one’s 
own grade level may be satisfactory, it 
may be excellent, or it may be very poor, 
depending upon what the child is capable 
of doing. Consequently, it is never wise 
to assume that any child cannot do better. 
Sometimes a check on the child's intel- 
lectual level gives some clue as to whether 
or not he may be expected to do even 
better than he is currently doing. 

d) One other misinterpretation is com- 
mon in evaluating reading improvement 
programs. Evaluating a reading program 
is an important function, but many pit- 
falls await the unwary. The counselor 
with some training in research and sta- 
tistics may be able to help. McCullough’ 
has very briefly and simply pointed out 


"Constence M. McCullough, “Individualized Recd- 
ing,”’ NEA Journal, 47: 163, March 1958. 


some of the frequent mistakes that are 
made in interpreting research in the field 
of reading. One of the worst is doing a 
study in the absence of a control group, 
Almost anything you do in the field of 
reading causes children to improve the 
speed with which they read. Consequently, 
any study done without the use of ran- 
domly assigned treatment and control 
groups is inconclusive because a group 
not given the specialized training may 
also have improved. 

3. How can I interest the administra- 
tion, other teachers, parents, and students 
in working on sialiing problems? The 
counselor's job involves close cooperation 
among these groups. He frequently has 
knowledge and contacts that might facili- 
tate the setting up of a reading program. 

The counselor often works with pupils 
to improve their study skills as well as 
helping them to clarify their educational 
or vocational goals. He may be able to 
help in several ways by assisting pupils 
in selection of books on the basis of their 
interest test scores. 

In connection with The Kuder Prefer- 
ence Record, for example, a book list is 

ublished giving the names of interesting 
ks about vocations for pupils having 
various combinations of scores.* With 
the cooperation of the librarian and other 
sources,® 1°"! books meeting the interests 
and abilities of certain pupils may be 
selected and recommended. The counselor 
may be able to assist in setting up a read- 
ing club. 

The counselor may wish to assist in 
organizing some sort of in-service train- 
ing program for other subject matter 
teachers. Reading is an important skill 
in every subject matter area, but each 
area has certain special requirements. 
Some consultant from a Ris. univer- 
sity, publishing house, or state depart- 
ment of education may be invited to the 
first meeting. The counselor may be able 
to help in making other teachers aware 
of the sources available to them. They 


"Kuder Book List, Chicago: Science Research Asso- 
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may be provided with some publications 
or reading—perhaps through a display of 
reading materials in the teacher's room. 
Teachers may need to be reminded of 
test results that are available for their 
use. They may be interested in the range 
of scores in the classes that they them- 
selves are teaching. 

In setting up a remedial reading pro- 
gram, close cooperation between the read- 
ing teacher and the counselor would seem 
to be advantageous to all concerned. The 
problems involved concern them both, 
and both can contribute to helping stu- 
dents with their special skills. The teacher 
and counselor may wish to interest par- 
ents in the problem. One idea which was 
suggested by Virgil Henry’? was that a 
television committee be organized with 
parents to search out and publicize tele- 
vision programs which are likely to stimu- 
late more reading of the kind considered 
to be desirable. 

4. What help can I receive for the 
more seriously disturbed pupils whose 
reading problems appear to be rooted in 
social or emotional difficulties ? The coun- 
selor’s primary duty is to assist with 
problems of this nature. His training in 
areas of mental health, personality dynam- 
ics, abnormal psychology, and counseling 
techniques serve to assist him in counsel- 
ing some of the more seriously disturbed 
youngsters. The counselor, however, is no 
wonder-worker. Frequently, little can be 
done for certain types of cases. 

It is well known that there is a 
substantial correlation between reading 
difficulties and personality disturbances, 
although any cause-and-effect relationship 
would be hard to establish. Chances are 
that there is a complex inter-relationship 
between them, and perhaps both are de- 
pendent upon some third factor. In any 
event, a multi-dimensional approach to 
the pupil's problems seems more likely to 
result in success than taking any one 
single avenue. Counseling is certainly no 
panacea for reading difficulties. Success, 
such as it is, always comes slowly. 

In some cases, where the disturbance 
seems to be very severe, the counse- 
lor may refer pupils to other specialists 


"Virgil Henry, ‘Reading Is the Counselor's Prob- 
lem,” The Guid O-Cram, Des Moines: lowo Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, January 1958, p. 8. 


trained in dealing with this type of prob- 
lem. A psychiatrist, a psycho opist, or a 
psychiatric social worker may called 
upon to assist with more serious cases. 
Usually the counselor knows of such re- 
ferral agencies in his own community, 
and the teacher may prefer that the coun- 
selor make the referral with such seriously 
disturbed children. 

In summary, both the reading special- 
ist and the counselor are working toward 
the same goal: an increased capacity on 
the part of the pupil to deal with his 
environment. The reading specialist at- 
— to diagnose and treat the specific 
reading disabilities with a knowledge that 
many other factors in the pupil’s environ- 
ment may influence his work. The coun- 
selor assists the reading specialist and 
teacher to understand the total environ- 
ment of the pupil, and helps the pupil 
modify his attitudes, and plans toward 
a more realistic self-concept, at the same 
time realizing that specific instruction in 
reading skills is often required. The com- 
bined efforts of all are needed in im- 
proving the ability of pupils to interpret 
the printed page. 


THE READING TEACHER'S 
GUIDANCE RESPONSIBILITIES 


RUTH STRANG 


If we accept the broad definition of 
guidance as ‘a process of helping indi- 
viduals through their own efforts to dis- 
cover and develop their potentialities both 
for personal happiness and social useful- 
ness,”"! it becomes obvious that the read- 
ing teacher has a basic responsibility for 
guidance. It is the reading teacher's cen- 
tral task to help every individual discover 
and develop his reading potentialities. 

Of all types of educational handicaps, 
reading disability has the most pervasive 
influence on the student's school success 
and life adjustment. ‘‘A reading disability, 
or severe retardation in reading, has the 
same profound influence on educational 
growth as a severe emotional involve- 
ment. Both limit successful functioning, 
cause feelings of inadequacy and frustra- 

‘Robert King Hall and J. A. Lauwerys (Editors), The 
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tion, bring about disturbed relationships, 
influence outlook on life, and result in 
a variety of undesirable behavior mani- 
festations.’"* Dr. Krugman goes on to say 
that educators, mental hygiene experts, 
and reading teachers generally agree ‘‘that 
prolonged school failure, or subject dis- 
ability, influences adversely the mental 
health of the boy or the girl experiencing 
such failure.” 

The reading teacher contributes to the 
guidance of students as he performs each 
of his major functions:* 

1. Serving on curriculum and policy- 
making committees. 

2. Working with and through teachers 
on every subject. 

3. Teaching small groups of students 
who cannot learn by reading the facts and 
concepts of the subjects they are expected 
to study. 

4. Working with individual cases that 
show serious, complex reading difficulties. 

5. Helping to create a community en- 
vironment that is more conducive to effec- 
tive reading. 

6. Establishing a helpful reciprocal re- 
lationship with the guidance department 
in the referral and treatment of cases, and 
in other aspects of guidance. 


Guidance Through the Environment 


As a member of curriculum and policy- 
making committees and through confer- 
ences with administrators, the reading 
teacher can suggest changes in the school 
program and environment that will help 
to prevent students from failing because 
of poor reading. He can suggest group- 
ing of extremely poor and extremely good 
readers for special instruction, and first- 
hand experiences needed by children from 
underprivileged homes or from foreign 
backgrounds. In discussions of budget 
and buildings he can present the need 
for a well-equipped attractive reading 
center with rooms for small groups and 
for individual conferences. 

Similarly, as a result of his contact with 
community and with parents, the reading 
teacher can help make out-of-school 
conditions more conducive to effective 

2Morris —, “Reading Failure and fiestas 
Health,” the National Association 
ieee Qonre ond Seqstiove, (October, 1956), ie 

! Dever, Positions in the Field 


Kathryn 
Reading, New York: Teachers College, Columbia Ag 
versity, 1956. 


reading—better support of the public 
library, recreation centers that have intel- 
lectual as well as physical activities, drama 
and book clubs, better choice of paper- 
back books in local stores, parent confer- 
ences, and discussion groups on how to 
help children improve their reading. 


The Reading Teacher as a Helping Teacher 


Guidance in learning is the foundation 
of school achievement. Some primary- 
grade teachers need help in teaching be- 
ginning reading; many more junior- and 
senior-high-school teachers need help with 
reading methods. There are five main 
ways in which the reading teacher can 
present himself as a helping person: 

1. By observing in classrooms and 
showing teachers where and how they 
can introduce instruction in reading as 
an intrinsic part of their subject teaching. 

2. Giving demonstrations in various 
subject classes of ways to teach certain 
reading skills, and to give instruction and 
practice in the reading process to the 
whole class, or in sub-groups. 

3. Inviting teachers to observe, in their 
free periods, the reading teacher's meth- 
ods of working with pupils who have 
difficulty in reading. 

4. Providing the reading materials 
needed by children in various classes, and 
articles or books helpful to teachers. 

5. Offering workshops, conducting 
faculty meetings on reading, and provid- 
ing other forms of in-service education. 
Teachers especially appreciate personal 
conferences when they have problems on 
which they want immediate help. The 
reading teacher may also attend depart- 
mental meetings to discuss the reading 
skills needed in a particular subject, and 
to show how instruction in these skills may 
be given in connection with the content. 


Individualized Instruction in Small Groups 


In small groups of twenty or less, the 
reading teacher has more opportunity for 
individual guidance. As one pupil said, 

“In this class we learn what we need 
to know, not what everyone else needs 
to know.” Effective guidance stems from 
a knowledge of the child. However, this 
knowledge does not have to be obtained 
through a preliminary period of concen- 
trated diagnosis. The reading teacher 
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gtadually acquires understanding of an 
individual as he observes the child’s re- 
oy to practice and instruction. If a 
child is learning to read, it makes little 
difference whether his score on an intelli- 
gence test gives him an IQ of 52. The 
real test is: Does he learn under favorable 
conditions ? 

It is no easy matter to personalize in- 
struction, even in a group of ten to 
twenty. But if the reading teacher knows 
each of these children as an individual, 
he can be alert to meet their special needs 
in group instruction as well as when he 
is able to give one of them five or ten 
minutes of his undivided attention. 

Moreover, students in a group may 
guide one another. Acceptance and advice 
from their peers is often more effective 
than the same suggestions made by adults. 
In an accepting atmosphere their intense 
anxiety about their reading is often re- 
lieved and consequently their tense, nerv- 
ous way of reading becomes smoother and 
more coherent. At times such a reading 
group has much the same value as a 
therapy group. 

Small reading classes also serve as lab- 
oratories in which the reading teacher 
develops methods and materials which he 
can later demonstrate to other teachers 
for use in modified form in their subject 
or grade classes. 


Guidance of Individual Cases 


The reading teacher should find some 
time for work with a few individual cases. 
Intensive work with one child or adoles- 
cent often gives the teacher understand- 
ing of many related reading problems. 
Reading disability and emotional disturb- 
ance are interrelated, but this is not neces- 
sarily a cause-and-effect relationship. It is 
more often a circular relationship in which 
each kind of difficulty—reading and emo- 
tional—aggravates the other. 

As soon as an emotional difficulty is 
recognized some people say, “Refer the 
case to a counselor or a psychotherapist.” 
There are several arguments against this 
policy. First, many parents and children 
go more willingly for help to a reading 
specialist than to a _—_ ogical or men- 
tal hygiene clinic. They have a readiness 


to work on a reading problem, but resist 
the idea that they need therapy. 


Second, it is often difficult to obtain 
the psychological and psychiatric service 
that is indicated. Free clinics have long 
waiting lists, and private consultation is 
too expensive for many of the persons 
who need it. 

Third, if the reading teacher has estab- 
lished in his initial contacts a good re- 
lationship, it is likely to be disturbing to 
the child to discontinue it. 

Fourth, although the reading teacher is 
not strictly speaking a therapist, he may 
achieve therapeutic effects. As Dr. Fred- 
erick Allen once said, “The reading 
teacher, by working within the area of 
his competence, may have an important 
therapeutic influence.” If the individual 
achieves some measure of success in his 
effort to read better, he may feel more 
confident about other aspects of his life; 
his increased self-confidence increases his 
effort to read better. Thus a beneficent 
circular response is set in motion. Let us 
see how this process works out in an 
individual case. 

George, a seventeen-year-old boy in 
the tenth grade, has suffered educational 
deprivation owing to repeated interrup- 
tions of his school experience. His father's 
occupational mobility has required George 
to change schools nine times. There are 
also emotional problems, perhaps deep- 
seated, arising from unfocused anxiety 
and inability to face the discrepancy be- 
tween level of aspiration and actual abil- 
ity. Although the reading teacher would 
not attempt to treat deep-seated emotional 
problems directly, he may indirectly help 
the boy to make a better adjustment under 
present conditions. He may also be able 
to effect some improvement in home and 
school conditions. Let us see more speci- 
fically how this may be done. 

1. Since George has potential mental 
ability, it may be possible to interest him 
in acquiring more efficient methods of 
studying the history in which he is fail- 
ing: he may be taught to listen more 
effectively and take better notes in class. 
Using the Survey Q3R method, for ex- 
2 the teacher and George may to- 
gether go through the process of reading 
his history assignment. This method ap- 
peals to the boy because it is a chance 
to get part of his homework done in the 
reading period. The teacher repeats this 
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rocedure with the boy for several days. 

During these days George appears more 
competent in his history class; he can 
take part in the discussion of the topic 
he has read with the reading teacher; he 
gets some praise and recognition, instead 
of criticism. During these periods the 
reading teacher helps the boy to under- 
stand and see the value of the Survey 
Q3R method. Gradually he begins to 
apply it himself, first in the reading per- 
iod, then at home, or in school during 
his study period. What is the possible 
em, rT effect of this process? George 
may begin to think of himself as a more 
competent person. He may begin to get 
better marks in history. This objective 
evidence of improvement may somewhat 
change his teacher's, his parents’, and his 
classmates’ attitudes toward him and thus 
confirm his changed attitude toward him- 
self. By decreasing the discrepancy be- 
tween his level of aspiration and his actual 
accomplishment, this kind of instruction 
in reading decreases his anxiety. It also 
reduces his tendency to give up before 
beginning a reading assignment. He no 
longer needs to resist learning through 
reading, because he now feels that he can 
cope with it. 

2. Similarly, he may be helped to take 
better notes in class. This is not easy to 
do—especially with disorganized teach- 
ers! But the reading teacher can help him 
to recognize important ideas, and can 
go over his notes with him day by day, 
pointing out their good features and mak- 
ing a few positive suggestions for im- 
provement. By helping him to become 
more successful at school, the reading 
teacher may have a therapeutic influence. 
In fact, a highly competent and experi- 
enced clinical psychologist in her diag- 
nostic summary of this case made the 
recommendation that the boy be referred 
first to a Reading Center and later, if nec- 
essary, for counseling or psychotherapy. 

In other cases, the reading teacher will 
recognize emotional difficulties so deep- 
seated, intense, and pervasive that no 
progress can be made in reading until 
these inner conflicts are to some extent 
resolved. In such cases the reading teacher 
will seek whatever psychological, social 


work, or psychiatric service is available 
and will work closely with the special 
service. 

In another type of reading case, the 
youngster seems pathologically passive. 
Nothing interests him. He is agreeable, 
superficially receptive to suggestions, de- 
pendent on others, lacking in initiative. 
He seems to be perpetually apathetic. This 
is a difficult kind of case to work with. 
This attitude often irritates teachers who 
do not recognize that it may have deep- 
seated origins. It may stem from the 
child's infancy—no one came in response 
to his crying and he got the idea that 
it doesn’t pay to put forth effort. Or the 
child may have been overprotected during 
the preschool years—everything was done 
for him, everything made easy for him. 
Consequently, when he came to school 
he did not know how to take initiative, 
to put forth the effort that learning to 
read requires. Or during his school years 
he may have feared the competition of 
a more able brother; he may have ‘‘left 
the field” rather than reveal his inferior- 
ity. Can the reading teacher penetrate 
this barrier of apparent apathy? Or will 
it take psychotherapy to bring the un- 
conscious causes to the surface so that 
they can be handled? In this case also, 
one approach is through reading. Some 
source of interest in reading may be 
tapped: The pupil may have an interest 
in some activity that demands reading 
wanting to be in a play, for example. 
Or desire to read better may stem from 
the relationship developed between client 
and worker. Or some book may have 
such a strong appeal that the individual 
will strive to surmount the dithculty of 
reading it. To find the trigger that will 
release the energy and desire to read is one 
of the most difficult guidance problems. 


The reading teacher is often “a read- 
ing counselor,” combining instruction 
with counseling. Since reading cases often 
turn into counseling cases, and counseling 
cases into reading problems, it would be 
desirable for reading teachers to obtain 
some preparation in counseling and for 
counselors and psychologists to have some 
background in the theory and procedures 
of teaching reading. 
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THE SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGIST’S ROLE 
IN THE READING PROGRAM 


RALPH H. TINDALL 


It is my pleasure to be with you this 
morning and take a look at the role of 
the school psychologist in a school’s read- 
ing program. 

I think at the outset, it is only fair 
to you, as participants in this session, to 
understand that I lay no claims to expert- 
ness in the field of reading. However, 
the psychologist working within a school 
framework is probably more intimately 
concerned with the various facets of read- 
ing programs than other psychologists 
working in different frameworks. 

In Milwaukee, I am most closely con- 
cerned with one small facet of the total 
reading program of our school system. 
That facet is labeled a Reading Improve- 
ment Program which functions through 
reading centers in our junior- and senior- 
high schools. This is essentially a remedial 
program operating in six junior-high 
schools and eleven senior-high schools, 
and in the 1956-1957 school year involved 
approximately 1200 students. Students of 
average learning ability who evidence 
reading problems are scheduled into 
Reading Improvement Centers in small 
groups, six to eight per period, for in- 
tensive work with a teacher trained to 
do reading improvement work. A similar 
program operates at the elementary level 
under the supervision of the Department 
of Special Education. 

I have direct eae responsibili- 
ties for the secondary program as well 
as a comparable program which operates 
eleven such centers for elementary stu- 
dents during our eight-week summer 
session. 


Service to the Child 


The role of the school psychologist in 
the reading program will depend upon 
his functions as defined by the school 
system in which he works. For the pur- 
poses of our discussion this morning, let 
us consider the broad general functions 
as outlined by the Committee on Recon- 
sideration of the Functions of the School 
Psychologist of Division 16 of the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association. In their re- 
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rt to the membership this committee 
ists four functions: service to the child, 
service to the school as a whole, service 
to the community, and research. 

Reading is a complex process which 
cannot be abstracted as an entity apart 
from the ongoing development of the 
child. This child is subject to physiologi- 
cal, social, and emotional forces from 
both within and without the child's im- 
mediate life-space. The teacher who hopes 
at any one moment to utilize her knowl- 
edge of children, more specifically her 
knowledge of a child, as well as her 
knowledge of the methods of introducing 
skills in the reading process in order to 
bring about optimal development, is in 
the midst of a complex learning situation. 

It is unnecessary to list in any detail 
for you the many variables that enter 
the learning of the reading processes. A 
child can miss instruction in basic skills 
through moving from one school system 
to another; he can come to the reading 
process with attitudes learned in his fam- 
ily or culture that make his response to 
the learning situation less than optimal; 
he can bring gross or subtle variation in 
neurological make-up to the learning situ- 
ation; he can vary so in ability from his 
fellows that the usual school learning 
opportunity may be unsuitable for him. 
These are just a few of the variables that 
are known to affect the learning of read- 
ing skills. 

Whenever a child exhibits unusual dif- 
ficulty learning to read, he is probably 
exhibiting one symptom of a complexity 
of circumstances affecting the total learn- 
ing situation. 

Any reading program that hopes to 
deal adequately with these children should 
make some provision for psychological 
evaluation. A primary function of a school 
psychologist is to offer the service of a 
diagnostic study of the individual child. 
This diagnostic study, when available, 
should precede whatever planning is un- 
dertaken to deal best with the child’s 
problems. Without a fairly precise diagno- 
sis, we often waste the resources we have 
available, and do the child an injustice. 

The school psychologist should be 
available for intensive individual studies 
involving the use of individual psycho- 
logical tools in areas of ability, motiva- 
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tion, social growth, and emotional ad- 
justment. His study may raise further 
questions that may involve the use of 
many resources. Without going into de- 
tail, let's look briefly at the case of Edwin, 
who was referred at the age of 13 as a 
6B student. Edwin had a long history 
of passive resistance to learning. He had 
been in and out of several parochial and 
yr schools. At one time or another 
e had attended nearly every reading 
clinic in the metropolitan area. He had 
at various times been classified as defec- 
tive to above average learning ability on 
a variety of group tests and individual 
tests given by teachers and psychological 
technicians. At the time the school psy- 
chologist saw Edwin, he was a small but 
physically adequate boy who was achiev- 
ing in reading at about first-grade level, 
despite all of the attention he had had. 
To make a long story short, the psychol- 
ogist, as a result of thorough study, 
hypothesized that Edwin was a boy of po- 
tentially good average ability functioning 
at a much lower level primarily because 
learning meant he would have to take 
steps toward maturity. Taking these steps 
would threaten his having to give up in- 
fantile needs associated with his being 
acceptable to a mother who needed to 
keep him as an infant. This hypothesis 
made it necessary to involve the school 
social worker and the school psychiatrist. 
After all the data was in, it became ap- 
parent that this boy could not respond 
to a learning situation until steps were 
taken to alleviate the basic emotional con- 
flict. As a consequence, the pressure for 
formal school achievement was eased and 
psychiatric referral was accomplished for 
Edwin and his mother. After two years 
of intensive psychotherapy by a psychia- 
trist in private practice, Edwin is just 
now beginning to make some minimal 
gains in the learning situation. 

This case serves to illustrate how the 
role of the school psychologist offering 
intensive differential diagnosis to a child 
may have ramifications affecting the set- 
ting of goals in the learning of the read- 
ing processes. On occasion, he can offer 
counseling services directly to the child 
when the situation warrants. The school 
psychologist is usually not in a position 
to attempt any long-term extensive psy- 


chotherapy within the school framework, 
as such extensive personal involvements 
are more suitable in a clinic setting. 


Services to the School as a Whole 


The school psychologist may also have 
an impact on the reading program of a 
school system as he serves the school 
system as a whole. He may be in a posi- 
tion to bring to the attention of adminis- 
tration the need for remedial classes, 
flexible approaches and other adjustments 
that may be necessary to accommodate in- 
dividual differences as they appear in the 
children referred to him. Milwaukee's 
summer reading improvement centers are 
based upon the demonstration of need 
for such services through individual and 
group studies. 

The school psychologist works actively 
in support of group testing programs. In 
some instances a school psychologist may 
be responsible for basic all-city testing 
programs and help interpret results to 
faculties, administration, and other school 
personnel. This is now the program in 
Milwaukee, and we are reasonably certain 
that we can improve the use of test results 
so that they can be more meaningful to 
the classroom teacher. 

The school psychologist aids in pro- 
moting mental health practices in all 
classrooms with the intent of helping to 
raise the level of the mental health cli- 
mate of learning. In helping teachers to 
accept the wide range of individual dif- 
ferences in their classrooms and by help- 
ing to plan po geared to those 
individual differences, a contribution can 
be made toward the prevention of read- 
ing casualties. By being available to 
teachers for consultation when problems 
arise, members of two disciplines bas- 
ically related, education and psychology, 
can work toward solutions and compro- 
mises that will ultimately work for the 
benefit of the learner. 

The school psychologist may make an 
impact on the school reading program 
through continuous formal and informal 
in-service training offered other school 
personnel. The psychologist should be 
aware of current developments in such 
areas as testing, child development, men- 
tal health, guidance techniques, personal- 
ity dynamics, learning theory, etc. He can 
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make a contribution to the in-service 
growth of teaching and administrative 
personnel by participating actively in the 
in-service program. 

The school ) nprarng participating in 
the staffing of individual cases within the 
school with concerned teachers, adminis- 
trators, and other personnel is in an ex- 
cellent position to demonstrate needed 
program changes to make improved pro- 
vision for children. As a result of such 
informal in-service training opportunities, 
some school faculties have planned inten- 
sive evaluation of their program with re- 
sulting widespread modifications in that 
program. 


Service to the Community 


The school psychologist as he functions 
in the wider community is in a favorable 
position to help interpret the program of 
the schools to the public. Not too many 
months ago the public was quite con- 
cerned regarding the reading programs 
of the public schools. As you will recall, 
there were charges and counter-charges 
made as to the effectiveness of our read- 
ing program. Many of the charges grew 
out of lack of understanding of what 
the school was attempting to do in re- 
gard to methodology. Locally, the school 
psychologist as he appeared before par- 
ents and other community groups was 
able, in many instances, to point up the 
flexibility necessary in the reading pro- 
gram in order to meet the needs of 
dividual children. 

The school psychologist’s contacts with 
community agencies is usually quite broad. 
Oftentimes he works on various plan- 
ning and coordinating committees of 
these agencies. He is in a position to point 
up to these agencies what program is 
available in the schools and de to point 
up the need for expansion within agencies 
and additional agencies to take care of 
needs not covered by the school program. 
He can help bring about closer coopera- 
tion between agencies offering intensive 
remedial services and school personnel. 

Sometimes the school psychologist, with 
contacts with institutions training reading 
specialists, has been instrumental in work- 
ing out programs that have been mutually 
beneficial to the trainee, the school system, 
and the training institution. 





Research 


A psychologist is interested in research 
in all aspects of human behavior. The 
school psychologist, if local circumstances 
are favorable, may have an impact on the 
school reading program, through ae 
to | rey up significant research problems 
within the school framework. 

There are many phases of our total 
reading program as offered by any public 
educational system that need to be re- 
evaluated constantly through using the 
tools of scientific investigation. 

It is my belief that the present furor 
in regard to education may have some 
happy results in bringing about a recog- 
nition that well-planned research is neces- 
sary at the public-school level. 

The school psychologist can stimulate 
an experimental attitude on the part of 
the school personnel. As time is allotted 
and the importance of the research func- 
tion recognized in any school system, the 
impact on the total reading program 
should be considerable. 


Factors Influencing the Effectiveness of 
the School Psychologist’s Role in the 
Reading Program 


The school psychologist’s role in the 
reading program will be influenced by a 
number of factors. We should mention a 
few of these factors. 

a) First, we have the problem of mak- 
ing available an appropriate number of 
well-trained psychologists who have an 
understanding of school problems includ- 
ing an understanding of reading pro- 
grams. Some universities now have train- 
ing programs aimed specifically at training 
school psychologists. As these persons be- 
come available, we can expect them to 
have a greater impact on local school 
systems. 

b) Second, the school psychologist’s 
role in the reading program may be quite 
limited unless the administrative organi- 
zation of the school system permits the 
full functioning of the role he should 
be trained to accomplish. It is felt that 
in a large school system there should be 
a relatively strong department of psy- 
chology where these many staff functions 
may ~ made available to other school 
personnel. Attaching psychological per- 
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sonnel to various departments, as is found 
in many school systems, weakens the total 
impact of the personnel of such a depart- 
ment on the school program. 


c) A third factor influencing the role 
the psychologist might play in the reading 
program would be that of the extent of 
the local reading program. Here we would 
have to consider the adequacy of the read- 
ing program throughout the school system, 
as well as the availability of remedial and 
accelerated programs. It is not very fruit- 
ful to determine the needs of an indi- 
vidual student if no program is available 
to work with those needs, or if the 
program is so inflexible that adjustments 
to these needs cannot be made. 

There are probably many other factors 
influencing the role the psychologist plays 
in the reading program, but these three 
seem of considerable primary importance. 


Summary 


We have attempted to discuss with you 
the four broad functions of the school 
psychologist: (1) service to the child, (2) 
service to the school as a whole, (3) ser- 
vice to the comunity, and (4) research. 
We have indicated how, in performing 
these functions, he may have an impact 
upon the total reading program of a school 
system. How well these services are per- 
formed are dependent upon availability 
of psychologists, administrative organiza- 
tion, and scope of the reading program. 


3. Teaching Reading in 
English-Speaking Countries 


IN GREAT BRITAIN 
WILLIAM S. GRAY 


In most but not all areas of Great 
Britain, English is the mother tongue and 
language of instruction. As a result most 
of the problems faced in teaching reading 
and spelling are similar to our own. Be- 
cause of the retention of certain tradi- 
tional spellings, teachers in Great Britain 
may face slightly greater problems than 
we do. To overcome some of the learning 
difficulties involved, leaders in England 
have been vigorous and persistent in mak- 
ing proposals for spelling reforms. 


The general direction of the educational 
programs in Great Britain is vested in 
Ministries of Education for the separate 
countries. Their chief function is to form- 
ulate and implement general policies 
approved by the appropriate legislative 
bodies. The members of their staffs in- 
spect, appraise, and give needed help to 
teachers and school officers. Whereas they 
may advise, they are not assumed to dic- 
tate specific procedures relating to instruc- 
tion. Instead they cooperate with local 
educational authorities who determine 
the curriculum, materials and methods of 
teaching used. As a result, instruction in 
reading varies widely in specific details 
as is true in this country. In attempting 
within the brief time available to describe 
the teaching of reading in Great Britain 
it seems advisable to consider first salient 
practices in England and then to point 
out certain variations in Scotland. 


The Teaching of Reading in England 


Without doubt the most authoritative 
statement of the general principles under- 
lying the teaching of reading in England 
appears in a Ministry of Education 
bulletin entitled Language.' A_ brief 
summary of important recommendations 
follows: 

1. Because of language immaturities 
among five-year-old children, the infant 
school must give major consideration to 
language development even “to the vir- 
tual exclusion of reading and writing.” 
For pupils in general the pre-reading 
period lasts ‘for only a few weeks,” for 
some it may last a year. 

2. The importance of other readiness 
factors, such as interest in reading, is 
clearly recognized. The teacher's task “‘is 
not merely to wait inertly until the child 
expresses readiness to read, but to do all 
she can to create . . . the felt need and 
interest which encourages the child to 
make the effort.” 

3. From the day the child enters the 
infant school he should “find books a 
natural, necessary and important part of 
his life.” Numerous devices for creating 
a stimulating environment in which books 





‘Language: Some Suggestions for Teachers of Eng- 
lish and Others in Primary and Secondary Schools and 
in Further Education. Ministry of Education, Pamphlet 
No. 26. London: Her Majesty's Stationery Office, 1954. 
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and reading serve genuine needs are rec- 
ommended. 

4. A liberal policy has been adopted 
with respect to the methods used in teach- 
ing beginning reading. ‘Teachers may 
rely broadly on one system of principles 
rather than another, but like all artists 
and craftsmen, they perform their mira- 
cles empirically, drawing more on experi- 
ence than on precept, taking their ma- 
terial as it comes . . . solving one problem 
at a time, changing their tools when nec- 
essary and blending method to suit the 
circumstances and the pupils.” For these 
reasons it is impossible within a brief 
space to give an adequate picture of the 
methods used in teaching reading in Eng- 
land. Within the broad concept of method 
just described “‘it is possible to differen- 
tiate between two contrasting forms of 
approach, namely the synthetic or phonic 
method and the analytical which includes 
the /ook and say and the sentence or 
global methods. Some authorities classify 
the methods used into three groups: the 
phonic, the word, and mixed methods. 
Following an analysis of these methods 
the statement is made in the Ministry's 
bulletin that whereas the better method 
begins with meaningful language units, 
it is always essential to introduce phonic 
training. “But it is clear that the same 
method, or combination of methods may 
suit one child but not another, or suit a 
given type at one stage and yet be un- 
suitable at another.” 

5. Whereas systematic instruction is 
discontinued at the end of two or three 
years in many European countries, due to 
the acceptance of a limited concept of 
reading, England continues systematic in- 
struction throughout the primary school, 
that is, to the age of eleven. At all 
stages of the junior school (ages seven 
to eleven) reading is assumed to have 
two functions and is taught accordingly, 
namely to acquire needed information and 
to exercise the imagination and enrich 
experience. Few suggestion are made con- 
cerning the methods used, or the time 
when training is given to the former. 
Large emphasis is given, on the other 
hand, to the importance of supplementary 
reading material and the choice of books. 


While in England in 1954, I found 
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keen interest in the development of im- 
proved methods of teaching pupils to 
read. Many of these efforts were stimu- 
lated by Daniels and Diack? who main- 
tained that the prevailing methods used 
in England fail to promote adequate skill 
in word recognition. Some authors were 
attempting to vitalize the teaching of read- 
ing through the use of content that is of 
genuine interest to children. Others were 
attempting to facilitate word recognition 
through the use of special techniques; for 
example, the phonic method in which the 
iors were best learned as parts of word 
wholes or methods in which words of 
similar linguistic patterns were presented 
in units. Still others were preparing read- 
ers for older pupils of limited reading 
ability. The statement should be added that 
practice varies all the way from the use 
of no basal readers in some schools to 
their systematic use throughout the pri- 
mary school in developing essential atti- 
tudes, understandings, and skills. 

In order to check the results of observa- 
tions and conferences in 1954, I recently 
conferred with teachers who were visiting 
in this country from both England and 
Wales. Their comments may be summa- 
rized briefly as follows: The systematic 
teaching of reading centers largely in the 
lower grades. The steps taken in the more 
advanced grades depend largely on the 
reading needs of pupils and the judgment 
of teachers. Instead of a planned program 
at the more advanced levels the pupils are 
given specific help as needed. When pu- 
pils transfer, no definite record of their 
progress and needs goes with them; they 
are placed wherever the school thinks they 
will fit in best. The basal readers used are 
not as carefully graded as in this country; 
they are arranged in sequence but their 
placement is not defined in terms of grade 
levels. Groups of pupils advance through 
a series of readers as rapidly as their 
capacity permits. There are few school 
libraries; each room purchases its own 
library books which are kept on shelves 
in the classroom. Special periods for re- 
creational reading are provided from the 
beginning. Poor readers select a book of 
real interest and are taught by the usual 
methods. 


ay. C. Daniels and H. Diack, Progress in Reading. 
Institute of Education, University of Nottingham, 1956. 
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Reading in Scotland 


The teaching of reading in Scotland 
follows the same general pattern as that 
in England.* There are certain differences, 
however, that merit emphasis. The prac- 
tice of beginning the teaching of reading 
at the age of five is so deeply ingrained 
in Scottish culture that educational author- 
ities have not been able until quite re- 
cently to provide a pre-reading period 
after school entrance. As a result most of 
the reading readiness training that is 
given parallels early instruction in read- 
ing. Schools are greatly aided in over- 
coming some forms of non-readiness by 
the fact that most, if not all, children 
enter school at the age of five eager to 
learn to read as a result of stimulation 
received in the home. Most of the educa- 
tional leaders of Scotland favor the post- 
poning of reading and are working defi- 
nitely to that end. 

In the light of the fact that we do not 
attempt to teach reading until children 
are six or more years of age, questions 
arise concerning the appropriateness of 
the early emphasis on reading in both 
England and Scotland. A detailed experi- 
ment* conducted by the Scottish Council 
on Research in Education secured very 
illuminating findings. They showed that 
the Scottish children made a grade score 
of 2.3 on the Metropolitan Reading Test 
at the end of their first year in school. 
This superiority is not maintained, how- 
ever, throughout the grades due to the 
fact that the reading competence devel- 
oped early is not applied continuously 
in learning activities. The findings cited 
challenge the validity of the assumption 
that children cannot learn to read before 
they are six years old. They certainly 
raise pointed questions concerning the 
validity of postponing reading on the part 
of bright children under six years of age 
who are eager to learn to read. They do 
not answer the question, what is the most 
appropriate learning program for a large 
majority of children of kindergarten age? 


Young Children Learn to Read, University of Bristol, 
Institute of Education, Publication No. 7. London: 
University of London Press, 1955. 

“Christian D. Taylor, “The Effect of Training on 
Reading Readiness,’ Studies in Reading, Vol. II. Uni- 
versity of London Press, 1950. 


IN AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 
Guy L. BonpD 


The teaching of reading has been 
studied by psychologists and educators 
of many countries. They have arrived at 
many similar and some different practices 
in teaching children to read. A study of 
the practices of teaching reading in other 
countries makes it possible to find out 
wherein we have arrived at some com- 
mon approaches and to locate differences. 
The universality of some phases of read- 
ing instruction indicates, to some degree, 
methods that should be maintained, and 
the differences indicate methods that 
should be explored by research. 

There is more that is similar than is 
different in reading instruction given to 
the children in New Zealand, Australia 
and the United States. In these countries 
as in ours, they recommend the use of 
basic readers and readiness programs. The 
methods of instruction start with words 
in sentences, and the word-recognition 
techniques are delayed until some sight 
veniaion has been developed. Word- 
recognition techniques are taught by show- 
ing the youngsters word elements within 
words that he knows, and then teaching 
him to apply them in words that are new 
to him. Ri the other countries, just as in 
the United States, the oral reading pro- 
gram is interpretive oral reading; and the 
teachers are encouraged to have the child 
read passages silently before he reads them 
orally. And in all of the countries it is 
felt that reading is better taught today 
than it has been in the past. 

There are differences in methods and 
materials that warrant research study. The 
differences in reading instruction found 
in Australia and New Zealand as con- 
trasted with those used in America that 
appear to me to warrant careful research 
are the following: 

1. The time at which systematic read- 
ing instruction is started varies. In New 
Zealand as well as in some states in 
Australia, children are started in basic 
reading programs earlier than they are 
in New South Wales, Australia or in 
this country. In the former countries, 
the child enters school at five years of 
age, he is given a prolonged pre-reading 
program—much in the form of our kin- 
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dergarten instruction, but more specifi- 
cally directed toward developing the 
necessary prerequisites to systematic read- 
ing instruction, and then after three to 
six months of the pre-reading program, 
which includes some experience with read- 
ing activities, the child is started in the 
basic program. In New South Wales and 
in America, the children enter the first 
grade at about six years of age, and after 
two or three weeks of readiness instruc- 
tion, the basic reading program is started. 

There seem to be no more serious nor 
more prevalent eye defects among the 
children who start basic reading instruc- 
tion earlier than there are among our 
children, and many of them learn to read 
effectively. So I should like to raise the 
question as to whether or not our readi- 
ness studies merely have shown the most 
fortunate time at which the average child 
should start formal reading instruction 
under our present reading programs, but 
in no way indicate the time at which the 
exceptionally able child should start to 
read. I believe that some research is 
needed in this area. 

2. There is a marked difference in 
entrance and promotional policies. In 
New Zealand, for example, the child can 
enter school when he is five years old, 
at whatever time of the year that event 
happens to take place. The child can enter 
school in February, March, May, or No- 
vember, or any time in between. The 
teachers in New Zealand must accept the 
child and start his educational training. 
Obviously, classes in the first grade would 
become increasingly larger unless there 
was a chance to promote a child to the 
second grade at any time during the year. 
This is exactly what happens. Before a 
first-grade child can be promoted to the 
second grade, however, he must have cov- 
ered a certain amount of reading material, 
and he must have achieved a certain 
amount of proficiency in reading. This 
makes the teacher a keen student of the 
child's level of advancement in the read- 
ing program. 

I believe that there is need for us to 
study carefully our promotional policies 
and find out whether we are making 
appropriate adjustments to the child who 
is growing slowly in reading and also 
to the one who is growing in reading ex- 


ceptionally well. The problem resolves 
itself into one of the need for more re- 
search in adjustments to individual dif- 
ferences; trying out new types of mate- 
rials; new organization in the classrooms; 
and greater insurance for continuity of 
learning on the part of the slower learn- 
ers, and greater challenge to the competent 
learners. 

3. More time and emphasis is devoted 
to reading and reading instruction in the 
early grades in other English-speaking 
countries than is given to reading instruc- 
tion in America. Could it be that our 
emphasis on the other outcomes of edu- 
cation in the early grades, before the 
child has the reading skills necessary to 
use print as an aid to learning, or before 
he has the backgrounds necessary to in- 
terpret complex ideas, is wrong? Instead, 
should we make reading instruction the 
center of our curriculum for the first 
three years, as is done in other countries ? 
I believe that we are very much in need 
of research in this area. 


4. Another difference in reading in- 
struction grows out of the cost of devel- 
oping materials for teaching reading. In 
both Australia and New Zealand, the 
number of pages in the basic readers, at 
any grade level, is about one half as many 
as are found in typical American readers. 
These materials are taught more inten- 
sively, and the exercises suggested in the 
manuals are used more diligently. Could 
is be that our basic reading programs have 
become so large that there is not time 
enough to teach them well, and still have 
time left for other reading activities? I 
think we need research in this area. 

5. The teachers in the other countries 
use, to a greater degree than do ours, 
organized basic reading texts; they read 
the manuals that accompany them; and 
they do what the manuals suggest. In 
their rejection of narrow phonetic teach- 
ing as the most desirable approach to 
reading instruction, the teachers in New 
Zealand and Australia have avoided fall- 
ing into the error of thinking that reading 
is discovered by chance or is developed 
in an incidental way. Some educators in 
America hope that learning to read may 
be the fortunate result of a stimulating 
environment. I should like to see some 
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studies made, testing programs based on 
the two points of view. 

6. In both Australia and New Zea- 
land, monthly magazines are published 
by the Ministry of Education for each 
grade level. These magazines are used as 
part of the basic reading program. They 
deal with events of national and current 
interest. They contain science, social 
studies, and literary sections. I wonder if 
such magazines, published for local areas, 
might not add something to our reading 
program. At least I think we might in- 
vestigate the interests and abilities in 
reading that such local magazines might 
develop. 

7. In Australia, there is a corre- 
spondence course developed by the Cor- 
respondence School, Blackfriars, Sydney, 
for children living in remote areas. This 
demonstrates the possibility of writing 
materials to be used by the parents to 
help their children learn to read. The de- 
tailed Guide for the Home Supervisor 
and the fact that the parents must set 
aside three hours a day for this work, 
illustrates the care with which such mate- 
rial must be administered if such material 
is to be used by parents. Many parents 
wish to help their children with reading. 
They do not know how to help and, 
therefore, they often give instruction that 
is detrimental to a child’s reading growth. 
The American point of view has been 
that systematic instruction in reading 
should be left to the school. This point 
of view might well be tested and the 
possibility of —s materials related 
to the basic program for parents to use 
with their children might be explored. 

8. In the countries I visited, writing 
is used in connection with reading more 
than it is in America. At first much of 
the writing done in connection with read- 
ing instruction is copy work. At the start, 
this copy work is limited to words and 
phrases, but shortly thereafter whole pages 
from the pre-primers are copied. The 
question in my mind is, how effective 
are such writing activities accompanying 
reading instruction. There is some indica- 
tion that something written is longer re- 
membered by the writer. Could it be that 
such an approach would add to our effi- 
ciency in teaching reading? On the other 
hand, could it be that copy work would 


limit creative writing? Research is needed 
concerning the relationships between writ- 
ing and reading, and how they best can 
be integrated. Teachers of reading in the 
other countries are convinced of the im- 
portance of writing activities as an aid 
to learning to read. 

9. For the last point I wish to make, 
I am going to include England and Scot- 
land. In all of the English-speaking coun- 
tries I visited, there were programs to 
help the disabled reader just as there are 
here. They used different names for the 
teachers, but their programs were very 
similar to ours. In Australia, there were 
remedial reading teachers and reading 
clinics. In England, there were peripatetic 
teachers for reading retards and there 
were recommendations that they needed 
many more. In Scotland, they had adjust- 
ment teachers who were in charge of 
classes “in which modern remedial meth- 
ods are used to adjust each child’s attain- 
ments to his ability.” I believe that we 
could well afford to look to the Scottish 
system in this regard. In Edinburgh alone 
there are fifty-one full-time adjustment 
teachers who give remedial instruction to 
those children who are in learning diffi- 
culties. This is in a school system that 
has only seventy-two elementary schools. 
In addition to these adjustment teachers, 
Edinburgh has nineteen special schools 
for mentally and physically handicapped 
children and also a strong ‘ABbenthaee 
service. This is not all of the service avail- 
able to the children and teachers of Edin- 
burgh. By law, if there are more than 
five teachers in an infant school, there 
is an infant mistress who has no class 
assignments, but who teaches each class 
once a week in order to locate children 
in need of individual help with their 
reading or other learnings (but mainly 
reading, because this is what they are 
emphasizing in the first two grades). She 
then gives these children the help they 
need either individually or in small 
groups. In this way, minor confusions can 
be corrected before they become major 
disabilities. There are dutintind out of 
the seventy-two schools in Edinburgh that 
have this service. In the smaller schools, 
there is an infant mistress who is relieved 
once a week to work with children who 
need special attention. 
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The Scotch can afford these services to 
their children and teachers. I wonder why 
we cannot. I think it would be well to 
try such services in a school system and 
test the results. 

These are a few of the differences in 
reading instruction that I observed. I be- 
lieve that research is needed in these 
areas, as well as others, if we are to 
continue to improve reading instruction 
in the future as we have in the past. 


IN CANADA 
CLARE B. ROUTLEY 


It is a difficult task to discuss this large 
topic, “Teaching the Reading of English 
in Canada,” in a few minutes. It means 
discussing the teaching of reading in a 
country that is the third largest in the 
world. As you know, Canada is exceeded 
in area only by the Soviet Union and 
China. It is larger than Brazil and greater 
in area than United States and Alaska 
combined. 

And Canada today is on the march. 
Great changes appear on all sides. Large 
cities are springing up where grass grew 
yesterday. Many towns are being built 
in tundra belts. Smokestacks are seen in 
Arctic zones. Metropolitan Toronto has 
become the fastest growing municipality 
in the world. 

The matter of providing suitable texts 
is another problem because of the many 
variations in topography, in climate, and 
in population. On April 14th last, tem- 
peratures in Canada varied 119 degrees. 
It was 35° below zero at Cambridge Bay 
and 84° in Winnipeg. In fact, it was 
hotter in Winnipeg than it was in Havana 
and Miami. However, on the same day, 
Pagwa received eighteen inches of snow. 
Obviously, the child who sees his father 
daily in rubber boots and parka does not 
know the ‘father’ as portrayed in the 
modern text. 

Canada’s problem in teaching the read- 
ing of English is unique because 33 per 
cent of her native-born population have 
French as their mother tongue. Further- 
more, 90 per cent of her ple live 
within 200 miles of the Cunnlionhased. 
can border. The remaining 10 per cent 
are scattered over the great expanse of 
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Central and Northern Canada. Another 
major problem in the last ten years has 
been teaching English to the 1,600,000 
newcomers admitted to Canadian shores, 
60 per cent of whom could not speak 
a word of English when they came. 


Teaching the Reading of English to 
Indian Children 


The Indian Affairs Branch of the Gov- 
ernment of Canada operates residential 
and day schools for Indian children. At 
the present time there are 476 schools 
educating some 31,000 Indian children. 
In addition, many thousands are being 
educated in the Public, Separate, and Sec- 
ondary Schools. 

Very few Indian families, even in 
Southern Canada, subscribe to newspapers 
or magazines. Many of the adult Indians 
over 30 years of age speak the Indian 
language of their tribe. Consequently, 
many children come to school with very 
little knowledge of English. In the far 
north the Indian child would have no 
knowledge of a fire truck. Many would 
not have seen an automobile. The Indian 
people, too, are diffident in manner. They 
are not talkative and it is very difficult 
to establish the warm pupil-teacher rela- 
tionship that exists in a good classroom. 
If a teacher of a Grade I class of white 
children asks her pupils if there is a baby 
in their homes, all will wish to tell of 
their little brothers and sisters. On the 
other hand, Indian children are not eager 
to talk about the babies at home. In fact, 
they are most reluctant to talk at all. Also, 
the general philosophy of life in the aver- 
age Indian mene me not aid the learn- 
ing situation at school. Indians have a 
disregard for time and punctuality. As 
one young Indian said, “Fifty years ago 
or twenty-five years ago—what is the dif- 
ference? And what does 9 a.m. mean to 
an Indian?” It can be seen that the teacher 
of young Indian children has a difficult 
time and must carry on an extensive and 
intensive reading readiness programme. 

In the Indian schools, the teachers spend 
the greater part of the day in teaching 
reading. Phonics is considered most im- 
portant to the Indian child, and in Grade 
I the initial and final consonants and the 
vowels are taught. The study of phonics 
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is continued with much emphasis through- 
out the grades. Otherwise, it is believed 
that many of the Indian children would 
not acquire independence in word attack. 

Indian children are urged to take their 
readers home and to read to their parents. 
If the books are not returned it may be 
because fathers and mothers are trying to 
read them. Although the teaching of one 
word per day rates slow progress, it is 
believed that if an Indian child acquires 
a vocabulary of 200 words in his first 
year at school his progress has been satis- 
factory. 

May I say that because of the poor 
literary background, unusual philosophy 
of life, indifference, and other factors, 
Indian children are difficult to teach. Yet, 
some Indians make excellent progress and 
a pure blood Blackfoot, James Gladstone, 
now sits in the Senate Chambers in the 
Federal Government at Ottawa. 


Teaching the Reading of English to 
New Canadians 


Approximately one million Europeans 
and Asiatics, many of whom are adults, 
have crowded into Canadian schools dur- 
ing the past ten years to learn English. 
It has required 1500 teachers yearly to 
instruct them. Basic English textbooks 
profusely illustrated are used to teach 
these newcomers. They find English gram- 
mar easy, but of course, the pronunciation 
and spelling are difficult. In the past, it 
has been assumed that a person who had 
teacher training and who knew English 
as his native tongue would somehow auto- 
matically do an efficient job of teaching 
English to non-English-speaking persons. 
However, it has been found that if a 
teacher realizes the difficulties experienced 
by the newcomer in learning English he 
will do a more effective task. Therefore, 
summer schools are being set up in which 
English teachers will learn Italian from 
Italian teachers who cannot speak English. 
It is expected that newcomers to Canada, 
taught by teachers who know the diffi- 
culties involved in learning a second lan- 
guage, will make at least 20 per cent 


better progress. 


Teaching the Reading of English to 
French-Speaking Children 


Canada is a bilingual country. All offi- 


cial business of the Federal Government 
is conducted in both French and English. 
In the Province of Quebec 82 per cent of 
the population have French as their native 
tongue. 

In schools in Ontario attended by 
French-speaking pupils, the children learn 
to read French in Grade 1. The reading 
of English is not commenced until Grade 
3. In the Province of Quebec the reading 
of English by French-speaking pupils is 
frequently postponed until Grade 6, 7, 
or 8. 

All French-speaking pupils require an 
intensive program of phonics and a mas- 
tery of English grammar to read English 
effectively. I am proud to add that these 
awe of the program are well taught 

ause many thousands of French-speak- 
ing Canadian children speak both lan- 
guages fluently by the time they reach 
Grade 5. 


Teaching the Reading of English to 
English-Speaking Children 

Throughout Canada the word method 
of teaching reading is the most popular 
one—a program of reading readiness, a 
core of sight words, the meanings of which 
are within the comprehension of the child; 
the various reading skills which assist the 
pupil to attack words 0 Keg A and 
later skills to foster speed and compre- 
hension. Canada is somewhat traditional 
in its approach to the teaching of read- 
ing. Somehow, we never got too far away 
from effective teaching of phonics. Cana- 
dian teachers have always regarded phon- 
ics as an important skill for all pupils 
to acquire and they consider a thorough 
knowledge of phonics the most important 
skill in acquiring independence in word 
attack. A recent survey conducted among 
primary teachers in Ontario showed that 
only 118 out of a total of 8,899 made 
little use of phonics during the first school 
year. Probably, the reason is because teach- 
ers, upon graduation from teachers’ col- 
leges in Canada, know what constitutes 
effective teaching of phonics. 

Teachers know that children must read 
frequently to be proficient readers and 
are advised to make use of every oppor- 
tunity to teach reading in the arithmetic, 
social studies and science periods. Often, 
you will see a teacher turn to the black- 
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board and print a sentence or two or a 
list of phrases for her children to read. 
She knows that this constitutes another 
short reading lesson and nays a review 
of a reading skill. Teachers are advised 
to set an objective for each reading lesson, 
and previous to the lesson they should 
ask themselves, “What reading skill shall 
I develop in this lesson? Will the pupils 
be more advanced readers after my lesson 
with them?” 

A visit to Canadian schools will find 
thousands of excellent teachers who know 
the principles of sound reading instruc- 
tion. It would be folly to tell this audience 
that we have no reading disabilities among 
the children in Canada. But on the whole, 
Canadian children read with competence. 
Dr. Hugh R. Partlow, in 1955, published 
a comparison of the standards in St. Cath- 
arines Public Schools, 1933-38 and 1953. 
His research shows that over-all reading 
comprehension standards as measured by 
the Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale had 
improved significantly in 1954 over the 
1938 level of achievement. The improve- 
ment of four teaching months, or four 
tenths of a year was considered remark- 
able. Dr. Partlow suggests that grouping 
for reading was the main reason for the 
improvement. One must conclude that the 
improvement found in St. Catharines 
would hold true in other areas in Canada 
with similar populations, similar methods, 
and teachers of equal competence. This 
may be the reason why parents in Canada 
rarely complain about the teaching of 
reading in the schools. 

In Canada, schools have used American 
texts in Grades 1 and 2. However, from 
Grade 3 on, children are taught from 
readers published in Canada which con- 
tain selections of high literary content. 
This may be the reason for the crowds 
of children who flock to Public Libraries. 
The 1956 report of the Chief Librarian 
in the City of Toronto states that there 
were 8,600 fewer children registered in 
the City’s schools during that year than 
in 1955, yet 66,000 more books were 
borrowed from children’s libraries. This 
increase in the use of books is gratifying 
because we know that children do not 
continue to read if they have no inter- 
est in books. Records of public librarians 
show that children are among their best 


customers. Recently when a branch library 
was opened in one of the cities, the chil- 
dren complained that the initial supply 
of books was not sufficient to allow them 
to take home at least three. Most of the 
borrowers were back two days later with 
books read, eagerly desirous to take out 
more. To make progress in the volume 
of reading, in spite of the inroads of 
radio, television, and countless other at- 
tractions in 1958, is a remarkable accom- 
plishment. To the teachers of Canada 
must be given the credit. 


4. Teaching the Reading of English 
as a Second Language 


IN CANADA 
JEAN-MARIE JOLY 


With your kind permission, I shall take 
the liberty of simultaneously enlarging 
and restricting the topic that was sug- 
gested as my contribution to this section 
meeting on teaching the reading of Eng- 
lish as a second language. The restriction 
will be of a geographical nature: Canada 
is a large country, and though 82 per 
cent of its French-speaking element is con- 
centrated in one section of it—the Prov- 
ince of Quebec—the fact remains that 
French is the mother-tongue of Canadians 
living anywhere from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific; every one of the ten provinces 
has its proportion, which ranges from 
1.6 per cent for British Columbia, to 35.8 
per cent for New Brunswick. Now our 
Constitution gives the several provinces 
exclusive authority in educational mat- 
ters; as a result, methods used and results 
obtained in the teaching of English as a 
second language vary considerably from 
one section of Canada to the other. Thus 
it did not seem possible to present, in 
the time allotted to this paper, a valid 
picture of the existing conditions for the 
country as a whole, and it was deemed 
advisable to restrict the following con- 
siderations to the situation in the Province 
of Quebec. 

On the other hand, a perusal of the 
instructions given by the ronda of 
Public Instruction of the Province rela- 
tive to the teaching of English, an exami- 
nation of the textbooks approved for use 
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in public schools, numerous conversations 
with teachers of English, and our own 
personal experience, all lead to the con- 
clusion that the reading of English is 
not considered in Quebec schools as a 
separate and distinct aspect of English 
instruction. The social and economic re- 
uirements that affect the lives and en- 
} ears of French - speaking Canadians 
dictate, to a not inconsiderable proportion 
of them, the use of the English language 
as a means of two-way communication: 
it is not sufficient that they read English, 
they must also understand spoken English, 
as well as write and speak it themselves. 
Thus, the emphasis is placed, not on 
learning how to read English, but on the 
learning of English: reading exercises are 
used in schools, along with conversation 
and composition exercises, as means of 
learning the language, and not as ends 
in themselves. Thus the first sections of 
this paper will be devoted to the teaching 
of English, without any differentiation be- 
ing made between reading the language, 
and the other aspects mentioned above. 
Latter portions will, however, attempt to 
underline certain difficulties encountered 
in the reading of English. 

Thus expanded in its topical compre- 
hension, but restricted in its geographical 
extension, the content of this paper would 
not be adequately described by the title, 
“Teaching the Reading of English as a 
Second Language in Canada.” With due 
apologies to those of my listeners who 
might be disappointed by the extensive 
tailoring effected on the announced topic, 
I shall now proceed to discuss “Teaching 
English as a Second Language in the 
Province of Quebec.” 

We come first now to the methods used 
in teaching English in grade schools and 
high schools, and to the special difficul- 
ties encountered, particularly as regards 
the reading of English. 

According to the official course of 
studies, English instruction normally starts 
in Grade 6; however, when a school board 
requests the permission to start in Grade 
5, it is most generally granted. A maxi- 
mum of two hours a week is devoted to 
the second language. The program of in- 
struction as defined in official documents 
stresses the following points, among 
others: the teaching is to be centered on 


oral English, and take the form of a 
conversation, thus precluding a predomi- 
nant emphasis on grammar. The method 
to be used is that usually designated as 
direct: the teacher uses English almost 
exclusively, pointing to objects and ges- 
turing in order to make herself under- 
stood, and resorting to translation only 
when absolutely necessary. The rather re- 
stricted opportunities offered by the class- 
room as a source of actions and objects 
which can serve in this fashion are soon 
supplemented by the use of illustrations, 
in many cases, the set of 24 large, colored 
pictures, dealing with everyday scenes and 
activities, that accompany a very generally 
used series of readers. From the very start, 
however, the child is expected to take an 
active part in the conversation, to repro- 
duce the words and constructions the 
teacher has been employing; he then en- 
counters what is, by all accounts, a major 
source of trouble: the pronunciation of 
the English language. The existence of a 
few English sounds that are completely 
foreign to French ears, such as the t-h 
sound, and the great importance and 
mobility of the stress accent (it must be 
remembered that the accent is much less 
pronounced in French, and that it in- 
variably affects the last syllable of the 
word) are the main reasons why the 
French-Canadian encounters serious diffi- 
culties in using oral English. 

Despite the major importance given to 
oral exercises in the grades, the pupils do 
perform some reading and writing in the 
second language. The proportion of the 
English period allotted to these activities 
is not large, however; the program recom- 
mends that a couple of sentences be writ- 
ten under dictation, and a few sentences 
read, usually orally, as part of each day's 
program. In each of the first three years 
of English instruction, the program sug- 
gests that the child be helped in acquiring 
a vocabulary of approximately 400 words; 
incidental teaching of grammar is recom- 
mended for the first two years, while a 
more systematic presentation is suggested 
for the third. 

In high schools, the aims are more 
inclusive: the student, it is hoped, can 
be led to acquire the ability to under- 
stand and use English fluently. The use of 
the direct method is to be continued, as 
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is the organization of the new vocabulary 
around topics drawn from the youngsters’ 
experience; after the second year of high 
school, the adolescent is expected to know 
approximately 2,000 words. The teaching 
of grammar is intensified. The amount of 
time allotted to English depends on the 
year, and on the course selected; it varies 
from three hours a week in the first year 
of the general course, to seven and a half 
hours in the last years of the commercial 
course. 

Our next point will deal with the spe- 
cial difficulties encountered by French- 
Canadian youngsters in reading English. 
These difficulties can be seen to spring 
from two main sources. 

The first of these is that the large 
majority of schools in the Province of 
Quebec teach the reading of French with 
an essentially phonetic method, and that 
the pupils will inevitably attempt to trans- 
pose to English the knowledges and skills 
they acquired in connection with their 
mother-tongue, with the following re- 
sults: 

1. They have to re-learn the names of 
most letters, and the sounds of about a 
third of them; although names of the 
letters are somewhat alike in the two 
languages, there are only six which have 
a very close similarity: F, L, M, N, O, 
and S. The more important matter of the 
sounds also constitutes a source of confu- 
sion; while most consonant sounds are 
quite similar, G, J, and R being excep- 
tions, the vowel sounds are very different. 

2. Wider differences still exist be- 
tween the French and English pronuncia- 
tion of the diphthongs that are common 
to both languages; moreover, some Eng- 
lish diphthongs are not used in French. 

3. Syllabication rules are somewhat 
different in the two languages; French- 
inspired structural analysis of an English 
word can yield some outlandish results. 

4. The French pupil who has to read 
an English text sorely misses the pro- 
nunciation signs that are an inherent part 
of written French: the three accents, acute, 
gtave, and circumflex, that constitute help- 
ful indications of the quality of vowel 
sounds; the dieresis, used much more fre- 
quently in French than in English, which 
warns that, of two successive vowels, the 
second is to be pronounced separately, 





instead of forming a diphthong with the 
first; the cedilla, which indicates when 
the letter C is to be given its soft sound. 

The second source of the difficulties 
that await the French-Canadian child who 
is learning to read English is to be found 
in the structural differences between the 
two languages; here are a few examples: 

1. The acquisition of an English sight 
vocabulary is made somewhat harder by 
the absence of the pronunciation signs 
mentioned above, which constitute, in 
French, handy configurational clues. 

2. The restricted number of English 
verb forms, a boon to the writer of Eng- 
lish, is probably a bane to the reader, 
because of the fact that the structure of the 
sentence is less evident than in French, 
where verb forms give useful clues as to 
the mode, tense, person and number of the 
subject. Whereas, for instance the verb 
to have has only four simple forms: have, 
has, had, having, the French equivalent 
has 39; while to be has eight forms, the 
French verb has 40. 

3. The frequent adjectival use of nouns, 
the compression of complex meanings in- 
to very few words, the location of the 
adjectives before the noun, are just a 
few of the grammatical characteristics the 
French reader has to adjust to while read- 
ing an English text. For instance, a read- 
ing test is, in French, a test of reading; 
an expensive train ride would be a ride 
in a train expensive; and so on. These 
differences confuse the young reader; he 
complains that English puts the cart be- 
fore the horse, and even the horse in 
the cart. 

4. It is a well-known phenomenon 
that the everyday vocabulary of a language 
is the least affected by borrowings from 
other languages. This is quite evident 
when French and English are compared; 
most usual words are entirely different, 
while the more difficult and technical ones 
frequently have much in common. The 
beginner thus has to learn at first an en- 
tirely new vocabulary, and it is only in 
later stages that he can capitalize on the 
similarities. Moreover, he will always have 
to be on guard against relying too much 
on these similarities: a troublesome num- 
ber of English words convey meanings 
that are quite different from that of their 
French homographs: the French word 
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that is spelled like chair means flesh; that 
which is spelled like drape, except for the 
final e, means bedsheet, etc. 

In summary, four main obstacles hinder 
the young French-Canadian in his efforts 
to learn how to read English: the ease 
with which he can do without that skill, 
if he is willing to accept the consequences; 
the relative inefficiency of the English 
program in his school; the negative trans- 
fer of his previously acquired knowledge 
of French phonetics; and the differences 
between his mother-tongue and the new 
language he is trying to acquire. On the 
credit side, should be mentioned the un- 
systematic opportunities offered by his en- 
vironment, and the motivation inherent 
in the knowledge that the mastery of 
English is the key to numerous fruitful 
contacts and experiences. 


IN HAWAII 
RICHARD S. ALM 


To set the record straight here, I should 
aerigh explain that the Hawaiian Is- 
ands, despite an irritatingly great number 
of rebuffs in their attempts to achieve 
statehood, are —as they ah been for 
almost sixty years—an integral part of the 
United States. As such, English is the Is- 
lands’ first and basic language. It is not a 
second language as that term is ordinarily 
used. This situation is in marked contrast 
to other islands with which Hawaii is 
8 ga | confused: the Philippine Is- 
lands, a former possession of the United 
States, and Puerto Rico, the common- 
wealth. On these islands, languages other 
than English are dominant. In the Philip- 
pines, English is the language of com- 
merce, but the people use eight languages 
and almost ninety dialects. In Puerto Rico, 
English is named the official language, 
but Spanish is native to most of the resi- 
dents. All this is not to say that the 
Hawaiian Islands are without problems 
bilingual in nature. We do have some, 
and I should like to describe them briefly 
for you. 

The Islanders’ original language was 
Hawaiian, but gradually, as English- 
speaking people settled in the Islands in 
positions of authority, the influence of 
Hawaiian faded. The local people did not 
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know English, and the newcomers—trad- 
ers, first of all, and later managers of the 
plantations—had no intention of learning 
Hawaiian; therefore, some compromise 
language had to be developed. The local 
people and the traders worked out a sim- 
ple language that was sufficient for them 
to transact business and the operations 
involving the whaling ships in Hawatian 
ports. As the aay ga came to dominate 
the economy from the mid-1800's onward, 
workers of quite different language back- 
grounds were imported. In such a mulkti- 
lingual atmosphere, another language had 
to be created. 

Reinecke credits the English-speaking 
foremen of the plantations with the estab- 
lishment of English as the language of 
command—a kind of English that served 
as the common denominator of the various 
linguistic groups. This language, based 
on the mixed speech of the ports, elements 
found in other English jargons of the 
Pacific, and many Hawaiian words, came 
to be called pidgin English. 

It has been expanded, in generations 
since, to cover more situations than those 
involved in mooring and unloading ships, 
and in directing and commanding the 
work of the plantations. For example, the 
younger generations have not learned 
their parents’ native tongue. Thus, it has 
been a common phenomenon for a young- 
ster to address his grandparents in pidgin, 
the only language in which he could com- 
municate with them, he not knowing their 
native language and they not knowing 
English. The changes have led to endless 
variety in forms of pidgin. Today, we 
have still some remnants of the early 
makeshift kind of language as well as 
a highly fluent and adequate dialect. That 
pidgin English is a dialect must be recog- 
nized; that it is not standard American 
English must also be recognized. 

Contemporary reactions in pidgin Eng- 
lish are many and varied. The position 
of the Department of Public Instruction 
is stated in the Language Arts Handbook 
for the Elementary Schools: all the lan- 
guages used in Hawaii are worthy of 
respect, in that they serve as means of 


John E. Reinecke, “ ‘Pidgin English’ in Hawaii: A 
local Study in the Sociology of Language,” 
—— Journal of Sociology, 43 (March, 1938), 
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communication between people. Emphasis 
is on the teaching of standard American 
English, but the Handbook recognizes that 
the language abilities and backgrounds of 
Hawaii's youth vary greatly. 

Not all reactions are as sensible. One 
of the community's influential educators 
has declared publicly that the only way 
to improve English is to stamp out pidgin. 
An influential lay citizen has suggested 
seriously that the answer to pidgin might 
be in a concentrate-on-standard-English 
month with all the elements of the com- 
munity’s being involved in the program. 
A third kind of reaction I found in one 
of the outer-island high schools several 
years ago: A mailed-fist, pointed finger 
poster, bearing the legend “Speak Eng- 
lish” was tacked on the bulletin board. 
When I protested the fear philosophy 
upon which such a poster is based, the 
teachers reacted: “This was the students’ 
idea!’’ Yes, an idea engendered in a stu- 
dent by the kind of climate established 
by the teachers and other influential adults 
around him. 

None of these ideas, I fear, is going 
to have any positive influence on language 
change. Indeed Hawaii sociologist, Bern- 
hard Hormann, in decrying campaigns to 
destroy pidgin, suggests that such activity 
denies the lesson of Daudet's short story, 
“La Derniere Classe.” Efforts to discour- 
age use of a language merely increases its 
sentimental value to the user.? 

Since efficient reading depends upon 
one's knowledge and degree of command 
over standard American English, the 
problems associated with pidgin English 
are important ones. Pidgin is obviously 
satisfactory for daily life among friends 
and neighborhood groups, in play, and 
in the home. But, on the job out of one’s 
neighborhood or one’s cultural milieu, in 
reading almost anything, or in work on 
the mainland or in other places on the 
globe, command over standard English is 
a necessity. 

The passing of time and the habits 
of people change their language. Such 
changes are almost certain to continue in 
Hawaii, too.We can see evidences of them 
on every hand. For example, youngsters 





~ Bernhard Hormann, “ , Prejudice, and the 


School in Hawaii,” Social Process in Hawaii, 11 (May, 
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in second- and third-generation Japanese, 
Chinese, and Korean homes have a very 
limited understanding of the language of 
their ancestors; consequently, many enroll 
in such language courses at the University 
of Hawaii. 

Though the schools have done a re- 
markable job in raising the general level 
of English, in improving the standards 
of language, in helping to design the 
mosaic that is modern Hawaii, the burden 
of responsibility lies with the schools. 
In this period of cultural and linguistic 
transition, what can teachers do? How 
can they deal with the bilingual problems 
associated with pidgin to improve the 
reading and related language abilities of 
children growing up in Island schools? 


1. By developing an understanding of 
what produces language change. Time, 
usage, and the needs of people are fac- 
tors which lead to such change. Force, 
threats, and the evoking of fears accom- 
plish no positive results. 

2. By accepting pidgin English as a 
local dialect and treating it as such. Today 
a sizable percentage of Island teachers are 
from the mainland. As new appointees, 
most of them are assigned to the outer 
islands which are predominantly rural in 
nature, and they have no understanding 
of local language customs. Pidgin is gen- 
erally treated as a mutilation of English 
and nothing more. Efforts of these teach- 
ers are too often misdirected and inap- 
propriate. 

3. By providing in the classroom op- 
portunities and needs for using standard 
American English. Much depends upon 
the teacher's attitude and the learning at- 
mosphere she creates. What is most desir- 
able, of course, is to develop an awareness 
in youngsters of the possibility of learning 
several levels of language. The people of 
many areas of the world demonstrate that 
one may learn and use with ease more 
than one language or dialect. 

4. By studying the influence of habits 
of pidgin on standard English and con- 
centrating on improvement in these areas 
rather than making an undifferentiated 
attack on every item of grammar and 
usage from tense to certain niceties of ex- 
pression. This problem is akin to the 
general one in teaching the language arts 
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—the selection of what must come first 
and what should receive emphasis. 

In teaching reading to youngsters in 
Hawaii, we need not think of our = 
lem as one in which the students know 
nothing about English. Instead youngsters 
may have established language habits 
which interfere with efficiency in read- 
ing; they may have a meager vocabulary 
and a limited background of experiences; 
they may have no motivation to learn; 
they may have developed a sensitivity to 
criticism of their own language habits 
and therefore built a defense against 
change. 

Pidgin, of course, is not the only bi- 
lingual element in Hawaii. Many children 
attend, in the late afternoon, Japanese 
or Chinese language schools. In the main 
I think these are highly desirable in that 
young Americans are learning the world 
cultural contributions of their forefathers, 
a needed balance to the typical North 
European emphasis of the modern-day 
school curriculum. However, for some 
children, especially those in primary and 
middle grades, the burden is too heavy, 
both from an educational and psycholog- 
ical standpoint. The youngsters learn lan- 
guages that are completely different from 
English, not only in form and vocabulary, 
but also in such a basic element as left to 
right, top to bottom of page orientation. 

Furthermore, some youngsters are 
caught in a cultural conflict in which they 
are pulled between two concepts of Life 
as well as of language. No one would 
deny that knowledge of a second language 
is generally a desirable experience, but 
for some youngsters the second language 
may be a hindrance to his learning to 
read English. 

These remarks have sketched in brief 
several language — influencing the 
teaching of reading in Hawaii. Surely 
further research in these areas is neces- 
sary. Though some studies have been 
done, there are still many avenues un- 
explored. Madorah Smith has only re- 
cently begun to bring her monumental 
study of the English of Hawaii children 
up to date. John Reinecke’s study sug- 
gested topics which are still untouched. 
Research might be initiated to study the 
influence of many factors on the reading 


and language abilities of the people in 
Hawaii today—kinds of educational ex- 
periences; the language schools; social 
and physical mobility; motivation—edu- 
cational, economic, psychological; removal 
of the dual standard system; television; 
climate; the military; the tourist industry; 
acculturation. 


The needs for research are readily ap. 
parent; the opportunities are almost with- 
out end. 


IN THE PHILIPPINES 


MAYBELLE O. Kocn*® 


When a student is required to study 
three foreign languages, one of which is 
the medium through which he is to re- 
ceive almost all formal instruction, there 
is a doubt as to whether he would have 
the opportunity to develop himself to 
the limits his capacities allow. 

While the native speaker of English 
comes to school with a relative mastery of 
the language of instruction, the Filipino 
student learns the rudiments of science, 
arithmetic, citizenship training, health 
education, and the social studies alongside 
with the very tools he has to master if 
he is to benefit from instruction. And 
while the concepts he is to handle become 
more complex, his disadvantage becomes 
more marked. 

Although education in the mother 
tongue is the idea to be worked for, 
English will persist as the language of 
instruction in the Philippines until the 
national language will have reached a 
stage in its development where it can 
express fully the more complex concepts 
in the arts, the sciences, and technology. 

However, English will never be the lan- 
guage of the home. It will remain as it 
is, a second language. Thus, for the most 
part, the student’s experience in English 
is limited to the classroom. And tech- 
niques which have been found to be effec- 
tive in teaching a native speaker may not 
always work out as well with one who 
is not. 


*Miss Koch is a Fulbright grantee from the Philip- 
pines, where she was a high-school teacher of Eng- 
ish before coming to the University of Chicago. 
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Lewis' has described the task that faces 
the second-language learner: 


“The learning of a second language 

. is not merely the acquisition of a 
new set of skills. It is something much 
more fundamental; it involves deeply 
rooted habits, in forms of skills closely 
bound up with thought, feeling, and 
action. The learning of a second 
language demands modification, both 
slight and severe, of these forms of 
skill; they must now be set to work in 
new directions. But it is not learning 
something completely new. . . . Learn- 
ing a second language is the acquisi- 
tion of something similar to, and yet 
in important details different from, a 
skill already known.” 

The previous knowledge of a language, 
therefore, may hamper or aid the learning 
of, and in, a second language. In order to 
facilitate the learning of the new tongue 
certain relationships between the two lan- 
guages should be made clear. 

“First, extend the scope of the 
familiar habits of the mother tongue 
to embrace the new ones to be estab- 
lished in the second language, wher- 
ever there is similarity. Secondly, the 
learner must be aware of associating 
the symbols or sounds of the second 
language, wherever there is real simi- 
larity. Thirdly, the learner must be 
aware of associating the symbols or 
sounds of the second language with 
those of the mother tongue wherever 
this association may give rise to inter- 
ference with the new habits to be 
established.” 

Furthermore, thought can hardly be 
separated from language. And a translat- 
ing reader cannot attain maximum de- 
velopment in reading as long as the habit 
of constant reference to the mother tongue 
is taking place. It is a direct reader, one 
who thinks in the language that he reads, 
which the second-language methods are 
trying to produce. 

Second-language techniques have been 
based in the natural order in which a 
native speaker learns his language. The 
aim here is to simulate a situation in 
which the new learner is in exactly the 
same position as the native speaker dur- 
ing the early stages of language develop- 
ment. Hence, emphasis is laid on aural- 
oral mastery. New material is presented 


A, M. Lewis, “Fundamental Skills in the Learning 
of a Second Lang ," English Language Teaching, 
" {Mey, 1948), pp. 170-173. 
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in its activity aspect. Words to be read 
are first taught as speech, in a rather 
artificial manner; i.e., acting out or in 
demonstrating relationships and symbols. 
After considerable training of this type, 
the learner is in about the same position 
as the native speaker at a later stage. 
Theoretically, at least, he is now ready to 
learn in much the same way a native 
speaker learns. “Pupils listen, see and un- 
erstand; they listen, understand, and per- 
form actions; they listen and make oral 
responses. They then read. The vocabu- 
lary and grammar mechnisms are care- 
fully selected and controlled.”* 

In the beginning stages of second- 
language learning, reading furnishes op- 
portunity for additional practice for the 
application of words and phrases already 
learned actively. The main purpose of 
reading at the earlier stages is to promote 
word-recognition skills, to present vocab- 
ulary and to introduce basic structural 
patterns in the second language. 

Adequate comprehension is possible 
only after all these verbal difficulties have 
been removed. At each stage, then, pro- 
visions should be made for clearing the 
way for more efficient reading. 

“Later on the learning of structures 
becomes less and less an end in itself, 
and as time goes on it becomes more 
and more subordinate to the main pur- 
pose of understanding and expressing 
thoughts in the language. As this 
change takes place, specific training in 
the art of reading should begin, and 
more time should progressively be al- 
loted to it until the need for specific 
grammatical study disappears and the 
students are fully at home in the lan- 
guage as a vehicle for expressing 
thoughts’’.* 

Reading at the earlier stages may be 
kept to materials designed to present the 
language in carefully ted sequence. 
It may serve the purpose of speech and 
only introduce the student to the tech- 
nique of reading. However, the ultimate 
purpose of reading instruction is to en- 
able the pupils to read independently and 
extensively. And it is important to stress 
at this juncture that fact that oral-aural 


3A. S. Hornby, “Linguistic Pedagogy: II. The in- 
ning Stage,’’ English Language Teaching, | (N ° 


1946), : 
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skills and the ability to read efficiently 
are separate and independent skills which 
do not develop one from the other, but 
only from direct training in each as dis- 
tinct phases in language development. 

It is also quite evident that, perhaps 
more than it is so in the United States, 
there is a great need, in second-language 
learning situations, for specific and in- 
tensive instruction in basic reading skills 
beyond the elementary grades. 

Furthermore, there are indications that 
remedial techniques may be adapted, with 
appropriate suedilicatiens for large group 
situations, for developmental purposes. 

A look at the language patterns intro- 
duced in the oral-aural phase of second- 
language learning and the reading de- 
mands on the student, particularly in high 
school, would reveal a wide gap between 
skills provided and skills expected. Bridg- 
ing this break is the problem that faces 
teachers, curriculum and research workers 
in second-language teaching, and in de- 
velopmental and remedial reading. As 
practiced, these two areas constitute two 
different approaches to solving the same 
problem. Closer coordination and con- 
centrated effort on a common goal may 
still do the trick. 


5. Reading Skills for Effective 
Learning in Science 


RESEARCH ON PROBLEMS IN 
READING SCIENCE 


GEORGE G. MALLINSON 
AND 
J. Bryce Lockwoop 


Purpose 

The purpose of this review is to sum- 
marize the findings of studies on problems 
in reading science and to give some of the 
implications of these investigations. 


Method 

A search was made of the literature to 
locate research studies dealing with prob- 
lems related to reading science. The 
studies thus located were then classified 
under major headiugs to which they 
seemed to belong. 

Studies Involving the Development of 


Scientific Vocabularies. Two published 
studies dealing with the problem of de- 
velopment of scientific vocabularies for 
use in textbooks for science were found. 
One study by Curtis (4) is a summary of 
one hundred master’s theses completed 
under the direction of the author. 

In general, lists of words were ob- 
tained by examining the glossaries of 
textbooks for general science, biology, 
and chemistry. The word lists were com- 
pared with lists assembled by others and 
also were submitted to qualified teachers 
for evaluation. As a result, lists of essen- 
tial and desirable words were developed. 

Mallinson(9) conducted a study for the 
purpose of developing a scientific vocab- 
ulary for general physical science. A list 
of words was compiled through the use 
of textbooks, courses of study, and theses 
dealing with the areas of general physical 
science. The list was then submitted to 
qualified persons for evaluation. 

The result is a list of four hundred 
words considered to be essential, and two 
hundred words considered to be desirable, 
for general physical science. 

Studies Involving the Determination of 
the Level of Reading Difficulty of Text- 
books for Science. Mallinson and his co- 
workers (11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18) 
conducted a series of studies in which 
similar techniques were used to determine 
the levels of reading difficulty of text- 
books for science. 

A modification of the Flesch formula 
was used in the analysis of samples se- 
lected at random from textbooks for the 
various areas of science. 

The results of the series of studies by 
Mallinson indicate that: 

1. The reading levels of many text- 
books in science are too advanced for the 
students for whom they are written. 

2. The difference between the levels 
of reading difficulty of the easiest and 
the most difficult textbooks in any area 
of science are significant. 

3. In some textbooks of science whose 
average level of reading difficulty seems 
satisfactory, there are passages that would 
be difficult for some students in grade 
levels above that for which the book is 
intended. 

4. Many textbooks of science contain 
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non-technical words that could be re- 
placed with easier synonyms. 

In a study by Crooks(3), the level of 
reading difficulty of textbooks in various 
areas of college science was investigated 
using techniques similar to those of Mal- 
linson. Analyses of twenty textbooks in 
biology, chemistry, and physics, using a 
modification of the Flesch formula, indi- 
cated that eighteen of the books were 
difficult. Two books were found to be 
fairly difficult and later editions of these 
two were judged to be difficult. All the 
books were judged to be dail as deter- 
mined by the Flesch Human Interest Scale. 

Studies Dealing with the Ability of 
Teachers to Estimate the Reading Diffi- 
culty of Science Textbooks. Two studies 
were found in this area, one by Herring- 
ton(6) and a follow-up study by Mallin- 
son and Herrington(10) in which similar 
techniques were used. 

One hundred and ninety-nine sample 
reading passages, from textbooks of sci- 
ence for grades four through eight, were 
measured for level of reading difficulty 
using the Flesch, Lorge, and Dale-Chall 
formulas. Packets of twenty of these sam- 
ples were then made by random selection 
of samples from the one hundred ninety- 
nine passages. 

Packets were then sent to twenty-six 
teachers classified as reading experts or 
specialists in reading for evaluation of 
level of reading difficulty. The procedure 
was repeated except that two elementary 
teachers in the same school systems were 
asked to evaluate the passages. The results 
of these studies indicate that: 


1. Measurements made with various 
reading formulas of level of reading diff- 
culty of textbook materials for elementary- 
school science tend to be more consistent 
than the estimates made by reading ex- 
perts or elementary teachers. 


2. The median difference for measure- 
ments by reading formulas is 1.0 years; 
for reading experts, 3.0 years; and for 
elementary caathene, 4.0 years. 

3. The use of reading formulas is jus- 
tified at least insofar as textbooks for 
elementary science are concerned. 

Studies Dealing with the Selection of 
Science Textbooks. While few studies 
have been undertaken in the selection of 
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science textbooks, several articles have 
been written in which attempts have been 
made to assist teachers in evaluating text- 
books for science. It should be pointed 
out that the quality of a textbook is re- 
lated to a number of factors. 

An evaluation scale for the selection of 
high-school-science textbooks has been 
proposed by Vogel(19). The scale is or- 
ganized around ten general headings 
interpreted in numerical terms for con- 
venience. 

A similar scale has been prepared by 
Burr(1), but is organized around eight 
general headings. 

In an article, Mallinson(7) suggests 
several points that should be considered 
in the selection of textbooks for science. 
These points are: 

1. The number of technical terms used 
in a textbook should be considered with 
regard for normal increase in all vocabu- 
lary for a given grade level. 

2. The technical terms should explain 
adequately the scientific meanings that are 
to be developed. 

3. The technical words selected may 
include many that are non-essential to an 
adequate understanding of science at a 
given level. Further, many essential terms 
may have been omitted. 

4. A careful analysis should include 
the use of a word-count system or a read- 


ability formula. 


Summary 


In summary it could be stated that au- 
thors and publishers of textbooks for 
science might do well to take cognizance 
of the research that has been done on 
problems in reading science. 


* * * 
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HELPING STUDENTS TO READ 
SCIENTIFIC MATERIAL 


HOMER L. J. CARTER 


In suggesting means of helping stu- 
dents read scientific material, it is the 
writer's purpose to discuss briefly (1) 
some essential reading skills, (2) the 
importance of background and mental 
content, (3) selection and adjustment of 
materials, and (4) some effective pro- 
cedures. 


Some Essential Reading Skills 


The student working in any scientific 
field should know how to add words to 
his vocabularies. He should be able to 
read a chapter effectively, and he should 
know how to read for detail preparatory 
to the solution of a problem. It is the 
consensus of many leaders in the field 
that these skills should be acquired by 
the student as the result of a well-planned 
developmental program in grades three 
to sixteen, inclusive, in which each in- 
structor has a contribution to make. The 
work should not be regarded as corrective 
or remedial processes in which only the 
reading specialist has a part. Instead each 
teacher should be responsible for the de- 
velopment of these essential skills in his 
classes. In brief, his problem is to teach 
his students how to study, a process 
closely associated with the teaching of 
reading. 


The Importance of Background and 
Mental Content 


Not all students can be expected to 
read effectively and well materials of a 
scientific nature. One of the first obstacles 
encountered is a lack of background and 
mental content. In the study of science, 
the student reads to secure meaning and 
he also makes use of meaning previously 
gained in order to read more effectively. 
Meaning, which is the product of certain 
physical and psychological factors, can be 
expressed by the formula: Meaning = 
Sensation x Mental Content. 


Obviously, if either sensation or mental 
content is missing, there can be no mean- 
ing. The word “‘sine’’ can mean “the func- 
tion of an angle,” “‘without,”’ or nothing 
depending upon the mental content of the 
reader. One sees and interprets with what 
he has seen and experienced. The student 
may identify and verbalize the concept 
“sine” but not snderstand its meaning 
and consequently he may fail to evaluate 
its significance and function. Amounts of 
mental content determine kinds and de- 
grees of meaning. Obviously, meaning 
resulting from reading in any scientific 
field requires background and mental con- 
tent and these in turn are built up by 
reading and experience. 
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Deficiencies in mental content are fre- 
quently due to a lack of both mental and 
emotional maturity. Individuals learn and 
adjust in accordance with their develop- 
ment or maturation. There is a positive 
relationship between intelligence and the 
ability to identify, understand, and evalu- 
ate facts. Mental content is the result of 
experience but in order to profit from this 
experience there must be a high degree 
of intellectual maturity. A lack of emo- 
tional maturity can also interfere with the 
acquiring of mental content, for many 
high-school and college students point out 
that scientific courses are difficult and con- 
sequently are to be avoided. This attitude 
does not contribute to the acquiring of 
background essential to the reading of sci- 
entific literature. 


Selection and Adjustment of Materials 


Materials are frequently not adjusted to 
the reading levels and interests of the 
student. In our schools of today children 
are promoted year after year irrespective 
of their reading skills and attainment. It 
is possible for a youth to find himself in 
the ninth grade and required to read from 
ninth-grade texts when his reading level 
is only that of a fourth-grade child. As he 
is promoted to junior- and senior-high 
school, he soon discovers that he cannot 
possibly do the reading that is required 
of him. In the process of selecting and 
using materials in science classes, it is 
necessary for the teacher to understand 
that the reading levels within any class 
may cover a range of three to five grades. 
Vocabularies of technical and non-techni- 
cal words should be considered. Further- 
more, the teacher should take into account 
organization and clarity of material, style 
of writing, variety of illustrations, value 
of guided activities, and provision for 
individual differences. In general, a text- 
book with a glossary should be given pref- 
erence over a similar book without one, 
providing that they are equal in other re- 
spects. Materials dealing with subject mat- 
ter of a scientific nature but written simply 
and directly are available. 


Developing Ability to Read in the 
Teaching of Science 


In developing ability to read scientific 





literature, it is necessary to increase mental 
content, to develop adequate vocabularies, 
to increase skill in chapter reading and 
to identify essential details in problem 
solving. 


Increasing Mental Content 


In an elementary science class, for ex- 
ample, it may be the aim of the teacher 
to show causal factors affecting rainfall. 
The materials available are texts in ele- 
mentary science, glass tubing, mercury, 
thermometers, Bunsen burner, a large 
dripping pan, and other equipment gene- 
rally found in an elementary science lab- 
oratory. The procedures employed by the 
teacher in using these materials to accom- 
plish the eotie goal may be briefly sum- 
marized as follows. 

The students can be asked to determine 
from the rainfall maps in their texts the 
amount of precipitation on both the west- 
ern slopes of the Rocky Mountains and 
on the eastern slopes. The teacher can 
stimulate interest by asking the students 
to explain the marked difference between 
the amount of precipitation on the two 
slopes of the mountains. In solving this 
major problem, it may be necessary to 
ask: Why are the prevailing winds mois- 
ture-laden? What are the causes of ocean 
currents? Why do winds blow? Why are 
the prevailing winds from the West? 
Why does condensation take place? 

The teacher can guide the students in 
a solution of these problems by a constant 
referral of the students to the various parts 
of their texts such as index, table of con- 
tents, and the various maps, charts, and 
illustrations made available by the authors 
of their texts. The students can be encour- 
aged to ask questions of their books and 
read for answers. A barometer can be 
constructed and illustrations made of its 
use. Demonstrations of ocean currents can 
be set forth by making use of water in a 
large dripping pan covered sparsely with 
sawdust and with one corner placed over 
a Bunsen burner. A demonstration of con- 
densation on a drinking glass filled with 
ice water can contribute to the solution 
of the major problem. Such terms as high 
and low pressure areas, air mass, altitude, 
condensation, convection, dew points, 
evaporation, Fahrenheit, front, isobars, 
isotherms, barometric pressure, water va- 
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por, relative humidity, temperature, and 
velocity can be developed and illustrated 
by the instructor. 

The teacher can show how to gather 
facts and how to use these facts in estab- 
lishing inferences. Gam students and 
individual students can be shown how to 
substantiate their inferences by careful 
reading of their texts and supplementary 
references. A critical evaluation of all in- 
ferences can be made. In this activity it 
is evident that mental content and ability 
to read can be developed simultaneously. 
The young student has been encouraged 
to add words to his vocabulary and to use 
his text and supplementary materials as 
he has participated in problem-solving ac- 
tivities. He has read to learn and he has 
learned to read. 


Developing Vocabularies 


Reading and spelling vocabularies can 
be developed if the student is taught to 
select from his textbooks and class dis- 
cussions words which he needs to under- 
stand and use. Various forms of contex- 
tual clues, if thoroughly appreciated, will 
help him to determine meaning which 
can be verified by the use of the dictionary. 
A psychologically sound procedure mak- 
ing use of visual, auditory, kinesthetic, 
and tactual imagery can be employed. In 
this process, the student should look at 
the beginning and ending of words and 
observe phonograms within a word. 

Structural analysis is helpful in the 
study of words, for meaning can gen- 
erally be determined from a knowledge of 
prefixes, stems, and suffixes. The student 
can learn to pronounce the word sub- 
vocally, making certain that he associates 
each syllable with its corresponding sound 
and that the proper sequence of syllables 
is maintained. He should be expected to 
spell the word subvocally, paying careful 
attention to each syllable. He should be 
expected to write the word and then com- 
= the word written with the word that 

e has selected for study. This process 
should be repeated until he can spell and 
write the word correctly. 

In all instances, the student should be 
able to make use of the word in a com- 
plete sentence so that its full meaning is 
adequately expressed. Some students find 


it advisable to keep a list of words learned 
in this manner. 


Reading a Chapter Effectively and Well 


The teacher of science should demon- 
strate the manner in which chapter read- 
ing can be done effectively and well. A 
method widely used consists of having 
the student make a preliminary survey 
of the chapter by first reading the intro- 
duction and the conclusion. The author 
in the introduction has declared his inten- 
tions and in the conclusion indicated what 
he has accomplished in the chapter. 

A preview of the main headings of the 
chapter gives the student some idea as 
to how the chapter is organized and an 
outline of chief points to be discussed. 
The student should be shown how to con- 
vert these main headings into questions 
and the advisability of writing each on a 
3”x 5” card. For example, the heading 
“Weather Defined’’ can be changed to 
read “What is weather?” When this is 
done, the student should be expected to 
read for the purpose of answering each 
question. This provides purpose and mo- 
tive for reading. 

At this point the student should be 
taught to not only identify concepts but 
to understand them thoroughly in order 
that he may evaluate them and be able 
to arrange them in a proper sequence. 
Answers to the questions should be stated 
by the student in his own words and writ- 
ten on the card containing the question. 
The student then is ready to try and test 
his knowledge of the chapter by reviewing 
both questions and answers. 


Reading for Details in Problem Solving 


To develop skill in problem solving, 
especially in such areas as mathematics, 
chemistry, and physics, the student should 
learn to ask questions of his text and to 
read for detailed answers. He should ask 
what is to be found? What facts are 
known? What other facts are needed that 
are not included in the problem? What 
are the steps to go through for a solution? 
Can a picture or illustration be made of 
the conditions? What numerical quanti- 
ties can be used in actually solving the 
problem? Is the answer reasonable? How 
can it be proved? This process involves 
identification of concepts, their interpre- 
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tation and later their evaluation. The stu- 
dent is encouraged to ask questions and 
seek out his own answers. 

In retrospect, it may be well to point 
out that vocabulary building, chapter read- 
ing, and reading for detail preparatory to 
problem solving are essential reading 
skills required by every student of scien- 
tific literature. The importance of back- 
ground and mental content has been 
emphasized. It has been suggested that 
the selection of material is important to 
the science teacher. It has been shown 
how mental content can be built up by 
the teacher of science, and definite sug- 
gestions have been made for vocabulary 
building, chapter reading and reading for 
detail in problem solving. These skills are 
both contributing and concomitant aspects 
of reading in the learning process. 


6. What About Controlled 
Vocabulary? 


THE HISTORY OF CONTROLLED 
VOCABULARY 


JEANNE S. CHALL 


If we had before us a series of readers 
from preprimer to sixth-grade level, we 
could, by merely flipping the pages, see 
vocabulary control in practice. It is easy 
to see that the early books use only a 
few words over, and over, and over again. 
New words are introduced gradually and 
the old words are retained. By the time 
we get to the third and fourth readers, 
the repetition does not seem as obvious, 
mainly because many more words are used. 

Other kinds of control are also operat- 
ing. Sentence length increases as we go 
up the grades. Conceptual difficulties are 
also increasing, especially in content text- 


books. 


What Is Vocabulary Control? 


Vocabulary control concerns the con- 
scious introduction and limitation of the 
number and kinds of words in books and 
other reading material. It is most often 
associated with basal readers for the pri- 
mary grades, although some form of vo- 
cabulary control is also used in subject- 
matter textbooks — arithmetic, science, 


social studies— not only for the ele- 
mentary grades, but for high school and 
college. Vocabulary control is also used 
to write and edit library books for be- 
ginners. Newspapers, magazines, pamph- 
lets, advertising copy, corporation annual 
reports and literacy materials for adults 
have also been subjected to vocabulary 
control, to bring them more in line with 
the reading ability of their intended 
readers. 

Vocabulary control is part of the broader 
field of readability. Readability has to do 
with the measurement and application of 
known factors of difficulty to improve 
communication. The most important fac- 
tor of reading difficulty is vocabulary. 
However, other factors such as sentence 
length and structure, idea density, organi- 
zation, appeal, and format also distinguish 
materials written on different levels, from 
easy to hard. 

Two kinds of vocabulary control must 
be distinguished. First, the vocabulary 
control used in materials designed for 
children and adults who have not yet 
learned the rudiments of reading, and 
second, the control used in materials 
on fourth-grade level and above, for read- 
ers who have already learned how to read. 

The vocabulary control of primary 
materials works on two basic assumptions. 
The words should be within the meaning 
(or speaking) vocabularies of the readers 
and should also be presented in such a 
sequence and progression that they are 
learned in their printed form as well. 
Thus the vocabulary problem for the pri- 
mary grades is one of meaning and recog- 
nition. 

With fourth-grade materials and higher, 
it is assumed that the readers have a sub- 
stantial recognition vocabulary, and the 
choice of new words is primarily based 
on their meaning difficulty for the pros- 
pective readers. 

The major emphasis in this paper will 
be vocabulary control of primary-grade 
materials. 


When Did It Start? 


When did vocabulary control begin? 
As in all phenomena, it is difficult to 
place clearly, for no matter when one 
sets a date, precursors and unrecognized 
beginnings can be found earlier. 
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The basic notion of vocabulary control 
is very old. It is inherent even in the 
Bible. In the Book of Genesis, for ex- 
ample, Dale found only four per cent 
of its words outside his basic list of 3,000 
words known to modern fourth-grade 
children, in spite of its archaic language.* 

Although the Bible was widely used as 
a text for teaching reading during the 
1700's, there were special versions for 
children. According to Kiefer, “Most 
‘Godly’ children pursuing the path of 
virtue began with the Bible and read it 
in its usual form from cover to cover. 
Less valiant souls perused the few juvenile 
versions, reduced to the tender capacities 
of little Readers. . . .”? 

The history of vocabulary control can 
be divided roughly into three periods: 

Pre-McGuffey—to 1840. 

McGuffey—1840-1920. 

Word List Period—1920 to the present 
time. 


Pre-McGuffey (to 1840) 


On examining the early American 
readers and primers published before 
1840, one is struck first by their difficulty 
as compared with modern readers. There 
is a density of type, no pictures, and a 
maturity of subject matter beyond what 
would be considered appropriate for the 
tender minds of present day /ittle Readers. 
However, here too, there was some form 
of control operating, although quite dif- 
ferent from ours today. The readers, using 
an alphabet or syllable approach, usually 
presented the letters of the alphabet first, 
then two-letter words and combinations, 
then three-letter words, etc. In the primers, 
the short selections at the beginning ap- 
pear to be easier than those at the end, i.e., 
they contained fewer syllables or letters. 


The range of vocabulary, however, was 
very great, and the rate of introduction 
of new syllables and words was astro- 
nomical compared with today. According 
to Nila Smith,* ‘In early readers 300 or 
more new syllables and words were com- 
monly introduced in the first ten pages 


‘Edgar Dale, Easy Word List, Ohio State University 
December, 1943. 

4Monica Kiefer, American Children Through Their 
Books, 1700-1835, Philadelphia: U. of Pa. Press, 1948 


p. 30. 
‘Nila Smith, Historical Analysis of American Read- 
ing Instruction, New York: Silver Burdett, 1934, p. 275. 


’ 


[of primers] , with a range of from seven 
to 197 new syllables or words per page.” 

They seemed to have no system for 
repeating words and syllables. Thus the 
burden of repetition and pacing rested 
with the teacher. 


McGuffey Period (1840-1920) 


By 1840, graded series as we know 
them today began to appear. McGuffey is 
credited with being “‘the first author to 
produce a clearly defined and carefully 
graded series consisting of one reader for 
each grade in the elementary school.’’* 

He is also considered the first to defi- 
nitely restrict the new words and to pro- 
vide for repetition. In McGuffey's Revised 
Primer (1879), “. . . the greatest possible 
care has been taken to insure a gradation 
suited to the youngest child. An average 
of five new words, only, are to be mastered 
in each lesson.”® 


What about the kinds of words used ? 
How were they selected? They were 
based on the phonetic elements taught, 
and those McGuffey presumed to be fa- 
miliar to children of the grades. Dolch’s 
analysis in 1945 indicates that McGuffey 
did a good job since his books show the 
same progression of difficulty according 
to the Thorndike word-count found in 
present-day readers. The only difference 
is that McGuffey was one grade ahead. 
His — was similar to our first reader, 
his first reader was similar to our second 
reader, and so forth.* 

After McGuffey the trend toward a 
smaller range of words and conscious 
or cm of words continued. The kind 
of vocabulary was also affected by changes 
in the content of the readers. Thus, the 
1920's which favored a literary content, 
made use of the repetitive folk tales in 
the beginning readers. In general, the 
authors of readers up to 1920 based their 
vocabulary control on their own knowl- 
edge and experience. 


Word List (1920 to the Present Time) 


Since 1920 there has been an even 
greater interest in controlled vocabulary. 


‘ibid, p. 105. 

5From brochure received in correspondence with 
American Book Co., April, 1958. 

*E. W. Dolch, “How Hard Were the McGuffey 
Readers?” Elementary School Journal, XLV! (October, 
1945), p. 97-100. 
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This period is characterized by a conscien- 
tious and almost self-conscious study of 
the number and kinds of words used in 
books, especially in the primary readers. 
In fact, most of what we know about 
the vocabulary of books written before 
1920 has been reported since 1920. 

Several events in the teaching of read- 
ing, in education, and in the country as 
a whole contributed to this intense in- 
terest in controlled vocabulary. 


1. The scientific movement in education 
with its emphasis on quantification in de- 
veloping a scientific basis for curriculum. 

2. The Word Counts. In 1921 Thorn- 
dike published his Teacher's Word Book 
of 10,000 Words. 

For the first time there was an objective 
means of judging the difficulty of words, 
based on their frequency of use. Other 
lists soon followed: Those of Gates,® 
Buckingham and Dolch,® and Dale’? 
brought the Thorndike list more in line 
with children’s experiences. 

3. The meaning emphasis in reading 
instruction. There was a shift away from 
the phonetic approach to sight word rec- 
ognition, and emphasis was further placed 
on meaningful silent reading rather than 
on oral and elocutionary skills. 

4. A greater concern with individual 
differences and with educating “all of the 
children of all of the people.” Teacher's 
reports and studies expressed concern with 
the fact that books and courses of studies 
were too difficult for their grades. 

5. A child-centered orientation. There 
was an effort to make not only words 
meaningful and important to children, but 
the content as well. 


Emphasis on Research 


During the 1920's and 1930's, many 
studies were reported on the vocabulary 
of basal readers. The findings from most 
of these studies were that, ‘basal readers 
intended for the same grade by various 
publishers varied widely in vocabulary 
difficulty and diversity; and second, that 


7E. L. Thorndike, A Teacher's Word Book of 10,000 
Words, New York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1921. 

*A. |. Gates, A Reoding Vocabulary for Primary 
Grades, New York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1935. 

°B. R. Buckingham and E. W. Dolch, Compilers—A 
List, Boston: Ginn and Co., 1935. 
WE. Dale, “A C ison of Two Word Lists,’ Edu- 





cational Research Bulletin, X, Dec. 9, 1931, pp. 484-89. 


most of the books contained vocabularies 
which were largely outside the experience 
of the children in the intended grades.’"™ 

The researchers recommend: 

1. That authors agree more on the 
number of words to be introduced at 
each level; 

2. That greater restriction of vocabu- 
lary was needed, since many teachers com- 
plained that the books were too hard for 
the children; 

3. That vocabularies be brought more 
in line with the child’s use and under- 
standing of words as revealed by various 
word lists. 

Did the authors of readers heed these 
suggestions? If we examine the approxi- 
mate number of different words used in 
first readers, the answer is definitely yes. 
Since 1920, the vocabularies of first read- 
ers were cut to about one half as seen 
from the following approximate figures 
culled from different studies: 

Approximate Approx. No. of 





Publication Words—Aver. of 
Date Several Series 
1880 (McGuffey) 750 (some closer to 
1000) 
1920 650 
1930 500 
1940 350 
1950 325 


The vocabularies of other readers also 
showed a marked decrease from McGuf- 
fey’s average of 2200 for the third reader 
to 1400 different words introduced in a 
typical third-grade reader today. At the 
same time, the total running words since 
McGuffey has increased. Thus the number 
of repetitions for each word has increased 
considerably. Also, the percentage of 
words from standardized lists like Thorn- 
dike, Gates, Stone, and Dale, has in- 
creased, with almost all the words in the 
primary readers selected from these lists. 

By the 1940's, we find some reading 
specialists concerned lest the primary 
readers become too easy. There is, how- 
ever, little experimental evidence as to 
whether they are now too easy, just right, 
or still too hard.?* 

Although there seems to be a slowing 
down of the decrease in vocabulary size, 
some new revisions are still decreasing 

"Jj, Chall, Readability: An Appraisal of Research 

nd Application, Columbus: Ohio State University, 


to] 
1958, p. 114. 
"Ibid, p. 123. 
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their vocabulary load. No series has yet 
increased its vocabulary load in a recent 
revision. 

Readers at the Upper Grades 


The vocabularies of readers at inter- 
mediate and upper grades are also con- 
trolled. At these levels, however, new 
words are introduced faster and repeated 
less often than in the primary readers. 
Publishers still make use of the different 
word lists to check the difficulty of vocab- 
ulary, but they also use readability for- 
mulas. These books have also become 
easier since 1920, but the evidence is not 
as clear-cut as for the primary readers. 


Subject Matter Textbooks 


The vocabularies of subject matter text- 
books have also been studied. In the 
twenties, the textbooks prepared for ele- 
mentary-, junior- and senior-high-school 
pupils were found to be too difficult for 
the grades in which they were used. They 
contained too many difficult words and 
too many different technical words which 
were not defined adequately or repeated 
often enough for mastery. 

The recent studies of textbooks pub- 
lished during the 1940's and 1950's also 
tend to find many books too difficult for 
the intended grades. However, there is a 
greater tendency to find some books on 
gtade or even below grade level. The 
recent findings are based on the results 
of readability formula evaluations. Al- 
though this method of evaluation is not 
strictly comparable to the earlier ones 
which used only vocabulary measures, 
there are indications that the textbooks 
for the elementary-, junior- and senior- 
high-school grades have become easier 
to read. 


Summary 

From the 1700's till today, there has 
been a consistent decrease in difficulty 
of readers and textbooks. This is most 
obvious in the primary readers where, 
compared to the 1840's, the modern books 
designed for the same grade contain fewer 
than half the number of different words. 
The downward trend in vocabulary size 
seems to be tapering off now, but there 
is no indication that the downward trend 
has ceased. In addition, there has been 


a greater restriction in the kinds of words 
used. More and more words come from 
the most common words appearing on 
standard word lists. 

In spite of these trends, there is a 
paucity of experimental evidence to jus- 
tify them completely. There is a need for 
systematic research to answer many ques- 
tions, among which are the following: 

1. Have the readers gone too far, far 
enough, or perhaps not far enough in 
reducing the size of primary grade vo- 
cabularies? What is the optimal vocabu- 
lary load for the different grades? 

2. With the systematic teaching of 
word analysis, can the readers introduce 
words faster, especially at second- and 
third-grade levels? 

3. Are the readers perhaps paying too 
much heed to the word lists? Although 
the lists do not contain such words as 
television and atom they are not hard for 
our modern children. This is an especially 
important question if we are to write good 
beginning materials for retarded readers. 

4. Shouldn't other factors be consid- 
ered in selecting words for primary ma- 
terials, e.g., their configuration, phonetic, 
and structural elements, in addition to 
frequency of use? 

5. And finally, what about language 
structure? The specified number of repe- 
titions of words in primary readers often 
results in a stilted style. Isn't there a 
natural repetition and rhythm that aids 
learning, or is repetition in any form 
enough ? 


THE VALUES AND USES OF 
VOCABULARY CONTROL 


MARION A. ANDERSON 


Vocabulary control is so generally ac- 
cepted by users of elementary school text- 
books that many persons would no more 
doubt its value than they would question 
the efficacy of vitamins or physicai exer- 
cise or sunshine. Yet among many writers, 
editors, librarians, and sometimes among 
— and teachers, no topic is more 
ikely to set off a heated discussion. 

Why should there be this sharp differ- 
ence of opinion? Teachers are concerned 
primarily with the child as a beginning 
reader and with related instructional prob- 
lems. They sincerely believe that it is ad- 
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vantageous to use materials which are 
not so difficult that they present serious 
obstacles and create deep frustrations. To 
them it is tremendously important to 
avoid, insofar as possible, the hazards 
of vocabulary difficulty; and they see the 
usefulness of intelligent control. Also 
dedicated to the aims of education are the 
individuals who are convinced that ad- 
herence to a reading formula stultifies the 
writer's creativity, denies the child an 
opportunity to stretch and grow, and re- 
sults in the production and use of pedes- 
trian materials. Recent articles and books 
alleging the lowering of educational 
standards and a tendency to neglect the 
gifted or superior student have increased 
the intensity of the argument. 

Among most school people vocabulary 
control in basal readers is expected if not 
required. The amount of control varies at 
each grade level, with increasing freedom 
as one moves forward in the reading pro- 
gram. Reports of textbook adopting com- 
mittees usually include reference to vocab- 
ulary matters, and in a recent report from 
a large city, readability is listed as one 
of the seven major considerations on 
which the choice was based. Committee 
members noted favorably the manner in 
which vocabulary was adjusted to the 
level of the child’s maturity, the gradual 
introduction of new words and their sys- 
tematic review, and the attention to mean- 
ingful reading. They also mentioned the 
“clear, natural and lively style,” and the 
fact that the method “‘stimulates and pro- 
vides a challenge to the maturing reader.” 
Similar comments are almost certain to be 
made whenever teachers search for new 
instructional materials in reading. 

Last year the Bureau of Elementary 
Curriculum Development in New York 
State published the 1957 edition of their 
Handbook on the Language of Arts. The 
second point in the Checklist for reading 
materials follows: 

"V ocabularies in preprimers, primers 
and first readers should contain a 
large proportion of words from stand- 
ard lists, words that are used fre- 
quently in other books the child will 


read. The number of new words in 
each reading text should be small 


'The Language Arts: A Handbook for Teachers in 
Elementary Schools, Bureau of Elementary Curriculum 
Development, New York State Education Department, 
Albany, 1957, p. 73 
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in proportion to the total number of 
words, and very few new words 
should be introduced on any one 
page.” 

Although the word control is not used 
here, nor rigid restrictions specifically set 
forth, the paragraph implies to this writer 
the expectation that attention is given to 
vocabulary load and distribution. 

In the Forty-Eighth Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion, Beery? says: 

“Words needed to write interest- 
ingly and clearly for children should 
not be arbitrarily excluded solely be- 
cause they do not appear on some 
basic list. The committee, however, 
believes that if children are to make 
joyous, consistent growth in xeading, 
basic reading materials should be 
simple and be prepared in such a way 
that common words are taught early, 
are subsequently systematically re- 
viewed in that book and in following 
books, and that new words should be 
so paced that most of the words in a 
given selection are familiar. Recent 
reading series have lightened consider- 
ably the total vocabulary load, have 
introduced new words more carefully 
in terms of context, and have provided 
for many repetitions in a variety of set- 
tings. The use of such material enables 
the child to center his attention on 
meaning. It is desirable, of course, 
whatever the selection of materials 
for basic reading may be, that pupils 
have available a wealth of supplemen- 


tary materials so that vocabulary may 
be extended.” 


And in another chapter in the same 
volume, Hildreth® states: 


“Whether the vocabulary of the be- 
ginning books was easy or difficult, 
whether the words were common or 
rare, did not make so much difference 
in instruction which emphasized read- 
ing as word-calling; but when reading 
for meaning is stressed as it is to- 
day, vocabulary difficulties must be 
avoided. 

“There is ample justification for re- 
duction in vocabulary in beginning 
books. A heavy vocabulary load forces 
a child to do guessing and causes stum- 
bling in context reading. Not only is 
the result discouraging but the pupil 
does not form the habits that are con- 
ducive to rapid silent reading. The re- 


2Althea Beery, ‘‘Development of Reading Vocabu- 
lary and Word Recognition,’ Forty-Eighth Yearbook, 
Part Il, National Society for the Study of Education, 
1949, p. 179. 

*Gertrude Hildreth, ‘Reading Programs in the Early 
Primary Period,” Forty-Eighth Y. , Part Il, Na- 
fo Society for the Study of Education, 1949, pp. 
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stricted vocabulary gives the pupil ease 
in reading for meaning. The child has 
fun in CY the story without being 
stopped by difficult vocabulary. With 
easy reading the pupil tends to practice 
thought-getting instead of having to 
resort to word-calling whenever he 


reads, 
“When the reader vocabularies are 


kept low and pupils progress through 
carefully graded units, they meet few 
new wel difficulties and, in conse- 
quence, advance in fluency and read- 


ing power. 
“The fact that the reader vocabu- 


lary is kept low, for the reasons in- 
dicated, need not mean that the 
child's total reading vocabulary is low. 
Through chart work, the use of les- 
son sheets, and supplementary material 
of various sorts, the child's recognition 
vocabulary can expand far beyond the 
content of the reader.” 

The opinions of authorities and the 
judgment and experience of classroom 
teachers lend support to the practice of 
vocabulary control and furnish empirical 
evidence of its value. Unfortunately, 
however, research to prove or disprove 
its usefulness is almost entirely lacking. 
Gates and Russell* found, in a study of 
reading procedures reported twenty years 
ago, that with three groups of first-grade 

upils the group that was confined to a 
smaller total vocabulary scored higher 
than the other groups in both word rec- 
ognition and paragraph comprehension 
when tested on the Gates Primary Reading 
Test and a vocabulary test of basal mate- 
rials. This suggests that the degree of 
control practiced at that time was not a 
handicap. The study also showed that the 
pupils who had the highest readiness 
scores were little influenced by the range 
of vocabulary offered them, whereas those 
of the lowest reading readiness were less 
successful when confronted with a heavy 
vocabulary load and a wide variety of 
materials. 

It seems strange that other similar re- 
search has not been done. The most re- 
cent Bibliography of Vocabulary Studies, 

ublished by the Bureau of Educational 

esearch at Ohio State University, cites 
2601 items, 756 more than were included 
in the 1949 edition; yet to the best of 

‘arthur |. Gates ond David H. Russell, “Types of 
Materials, Vocabulary Burden, Word Analysis, and 

Factors in inning Reading,” Elementary 
(Septembe 


School Journal, Vol. r-October, 1938), 
pp. 27-35, 119-28. 


this writer's knowledge none of the re- 
cent studies provide direct evidence on the 
effect of vocabulary control on learning 
to read or on growth in reading. Chall® 
says in her — appraisal of 
research on readability: 

“Actually, there is almost no ex- 
perimental evidence as to the optimum 
vocabulary standards for such books. 
We have no evidence as to whether 
the books are, in fact, too easy, 
whether more words can be introduced, 
or whether the books should be sim- 
plified further.” 

It appears therefore that we must base 
our evaluation of vocabulary control on 
the indirect evidence of related research, 
on authoritative opinions concerning read- 
ing instruction, on knowledge of the use 
of reading formulas by writers and edi- 
tors, and on the place of basal reading 
materials in the total reading program. 

This writer believes that vocabulary 
control has value for the following five 
reasons: 

1. It guides both author and editor in 
producing stories that a child can read 
with ease and understanding. 

2. By reducing vocabulary difficulties 
in his basal reader, it allows the child to 
concentrate on meaning and to develop 
fluency. 

3. It helps to prevent discouragement 
and frustration and makes learning to read 
a satisfying and happy experience. 

4. It provides for focn growth of 
vocabulary. 

5. It assures the repetition and mastery 
of a basic word list which is used in de- 
veloping an intrinsic program of phonetic 
and structural analysis. 

Support for this evaluation comes first 
of all from the indirect evidence of re- 
search. For example, many well-known 
studies have shown that word difficulty 
is 4 major factor contributing to reading 
difficulty. Other studies indicated the 
large number and great diversity of words 
used in the readers of the 1920's and 
1930's. Consequently, it was not unrea- 
sonable to assume that, provided other 
conditions were favorable, a lessening of 
vocabulary burden would contribute to 
readability. Meanwhile comprehensive vo- 

‘Jeanne S. Chall, Readability: An Appraisal of Re- 
search and Application, Bureau of Educational Re- 


search Monograph No. 34, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, 1958, p. 121. Le ee 
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cabulary studies supplied lists of words 
used most frequently in both reading and 
writing, while other research gave evi- 
dence of words that are most likely to be 
known to children at various levels. Ac- 
cepting the verdict that most school read- 
ers, as well as other textbooks, were too 
difficult, writers and editors turned their 
attention to the control of vocabulary as 
one means of helping children acquire 
greater skill in mt 

A second and even more significant 
support to the concept of vocabulary con- 
trol came from changes in the teaching 
of reading. Increasingly, both teachers and 
reading specialists recognized the impor- 
tance of a meaningful approach to read- 
ing. They now agree that meaning must 
be stressed if children are to develop 
the ability to read and to think critically. 
In modern reading programs, therefore, 
children are led from the very beginning 
to concentrate on the ideas conveyed by 
written language; and vocabulary hazards 
are minimized or avoided. Moreover, it 
is believed that a careful and systematic 
program of word analysis, based on words 
that the child recognizes and understands, 
leads him to greater rather than less in- 
dependence. 

Modern reading teachers believe also 
that children learn more readily when they 
are free from tensions, when their efforts 
are met with success, when reading is fun. 
Consequently, they favor the choice of 
books that are not beyond the child’s 
grasp. They betes to have him proceed 
gradually and steadily toward power and 
independence. When vocabulary control 
contributes to that goal, it serves a use- 
ful purpose. 

In the third place, the values of vocabu- 
lary control depend upon an understand- 
ing of how it may function and its wise 
use. Experience and good judgment are 
needed, as in any educational activity. 
Most textbook writers and editors would 
agree that such principles as the following 
should be observed: 

1. Never start with a word list. The 
story's the thing, and in telling the story 
think first and foremost of the plot and 
of the child who will read the narrative. 

2. Never write down a story. If an 
original story cannot be told in simple 
language, or if a published story cannot 
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be adapted readily, it should be dropped 
or used at a higher grade level. 

3. Never hesitate to use words outside 
standard lists when they are needed to 
tell a story. 

4. Rhythmic language and a natural 
childlike style are indispensable aids to 
both appreciation and understanding. 

5. The right word is usually the best 
word, the one most easily recognized and 
understood. Simplification may increase 
rather than lessen difficulty, especially 
when an easy word is forced into a con- 
text that requires a precise but less fa- 
miliar word. 

6. Vocabulary control is only one of 
the factors contributing to readability. 
The content must be inherently interest- 
ing; the story must be well told. 

7. Apply vocabulary control during 
the last stages of writing and editing. 
Obviously, experienced authors and edi- 
tors are aware of vocabulary limitations 
during all phases of their work, just as 
they are aware of children’s interests, 
manner of speech, growth patterns, and 
general ability. But especially beyond the 
first grade, the checking of vocabulary is 
in a sense a check of the author's and 
editor's skill, a measure of their under- 
standing of the art of readable writing. 
Once the story is written, it may be ex- 
amined and revised to bring it within the 
bounds of readability for the grade level. 

Finally, this writer finds support for 
her favorable opinion of the value of 
vocabulary control in the fact that it is 
used primarily in textbooks, which are 
tools of instruction, and that these books 
develop the skills, interests, and attitudes 
that take the child to a world of books 
that has no limitations or boundaries. 
Whether or not children are really bored 
with their textbooks, whether the stories 
fail to challenge the child’s intellect, may 
be debatable questions. Many of us be- 
lieve that learning to read is a real chal- 
lenge to the beginner, and that he finds 
a great sense of accomplishment in mas- 
tering the first easy steps. We feel that 
he opens his preprimer, primer, or first 
reader with a special attitude and purpose. 
We believe that most basal readers or 
other books with vocabulary control are 
interesting to most children and that they 
help them gain the skills needed to read 
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widely among the books of their own 
choosing—that they develop the wings on 
which to soar wherever fancy takes them. 
No child need ever be limited because 
books are too easy. Modern classrooms 
provide for individual differences and are 
equipped with such a range of materials 
that each pupil may find books to fit his 
interests and his level of competence. 

Dr. Seuss’ experiences in writing The 
Cat in the Hat have amused us all. He 
found that some topics—scaling the peaks 
of Mt. Everest at sixty degrees below zero, 
for example—do not lend themselves to 
a controlled first-grade vocabulary. Like 
other authors, he discovered that writing 
with a limited vocabulary is hard work, 
but that it can be done successfully. 

In a recent periodical,® a columnist tells 
of visiting a group of second-graders who 
were reading The Cat in the Hat. He had 
doubted that even Dr. Seuss could, with 
only 220 words, write a book that would 
be easily read, hilariously funny, and 
spellbinding in interest. We are not sur- 
prised, of course, that the children read 
and loved the story, that they talked 
about it—as teachers encourage them to 
do with reader stories—that they related 
it to their own experiences. And, at the 
end of the visit, one of the youngsters 
told the columnist about the story he was 
getting ready to write—a story of a scien- 
tist who wanted to create an invisible 
monster—a story without a single major 
word on the list. 

The purpose of this anecdote is not 
to compare The Cat in the Hat with other 
books with controlled vocabulary but to 
suggest that a story is important both for 
its own sake and because of where it 
takes the reader. If vocabulary control 
helps us to produce books that children 
can read with joy and satisfaction, that 
help them to learn and to grow, that stir 
their imaginations and awaken a creative 
spark, we believe that it has value. 


WHAT ARE THE DANGERS OF 
VOCABULARY CONTROL? 


Lou LABRANT 


My assigned topic, “What are the dan- 
gers of vocabulary control?”’, carries the 


*Saturday Review, December 14, 1957, pp. 7, 8. 


assumption that dangers exist although 
we may not know what they are. It is 
interesting to wonder how the committee 
felt certain about the probability of ills 
which they did not identify. Perhaps they 
are victims of a general feeling pervading 
many of our television programs that if 
one looks he can always find a lurking 
criminal. I accept the assignment, how- 
ever, because to me there appear to be 
obvious dangers in controlled vocabu- 
lary, some of them immediate and simple, 
others remote and complicated. 

Let me first remind you that existence 
of dangers does not imply that vocabulary 
control should be eliminated. Eating has 
its dangers also, but abstinence from food 
is seldom advocated. Most of the dangers 
I shall name could be avoided with- 
out discarding all control, but avoidance 
would call for dominance by writer or 
editor rather than by a list or formula. 

Everyone limits, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, the vocabulary he uses. His 
hearer determines this limitation. Thus 
we tell a child that, “Milk makes little 
boys grow,’ instead of saying, ‘‘Milk is 
one essential for a balanced diet, contain- 
ing protein and calcium.”’ There is a dif- 
ference, however, between informal con- 
trol and control by formula in the hands 
of an editor; and I assume today that 
here we mean by controlled vocabulary 
the application of the experimentally de- 
termined formula or list, based on diffi- 
culty of words, to published material. 
Because of time limitation I shall discuss 
five dangers only. 

The first danger is dullness. Document- 
ing this would require reading you many 
pages from many books. The effect of 
constant repetition of simple words is 
obvious. True, children enjoy alliteration, 
thymes, repetition of clever phrases. But 
putting down such banalities as, ‘Then 
John walked along. Then Susie walked 
along. Then Puppy walked along. Then 
they all walked along,” is not making use 
of this basic enjoyment. It does keep 
something going with very few words, 
with proper repetitions, and the appear- 
ance of saying something. Statistically it 
may be sound. That such text must be 
surrounded by enough colored pictures 
to outweigh the copy is often evidence 
of the unimaginative quality. 
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The most commonly used words in 
English are colorless, structure words and 
these will appear without formula in all 
speech and writing. Limiting the nouns 
and verbs which carry the story to words 
which are not only common, but which 
are used over and over seriously limits 
what can be talked about. In contrast, 
television glories in the new and unusual. 
Small wonder that many bright children 
prefer the screen. 

I am aware that studies of learning 
show the value of repetition, and I am 
agreed that if words are dull enough they 
must be taught again and again. I believe 
we still have to do thorough research to 
discover what effect the introduction of 
really significant words would have on 
learning, since interest as well as repeti- 
tion affects learning. I know that in oral 
stories one introduction may fix a new 
word. Let me illustrate. 

I was telling some pre-school children 
the great legends of the Old Testament. 
I told about the shepherd families in their 
tents, moving as flocks ate the grass and 
drank up the water, or as the seasons 
changed. People who live this way, I ex- 
plained are called nomads. I know that 
nomad is not on anyone's list for four- 
year-olds; but they es used and 
enjoyed it because nomads are interesting 
to think about. 

Recently a second-grade boy talked to 
me about his school troubles. ‘Tell me 
about your reader,” I said. ‘What are 
your stories about?’’ He looked at me 
in wonderment. “They aren't about any- 
thing,” he said. I examined his book and 
found his literary judgment thoroughly 
sound. 

The second danger is that the use of 
the formula may directly oppose the nat- 
ural way of learning language. To a de- 
gree this is inevitable in any reading 
program; for while oral language ex- 
pands, the young reader must revert to 
concentration on words already learned 
in speech. In his oral learning he picked 
up structure words such as “the,” “a,” 
“and,” “for,” “in,”’ “because,” “‘if,”’ or 
“but’’ as adjuncts to nouns, verbs, and 
qualifiers; now he often finds them major 
items for consideration. Throughout pre- 
school life children learn some thousands 
of words because these are attached to 
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significant experiences. If you have re- 
corded, as I have, the vocabularies of 
small children, you know that just when 
you think you have a complete inventory 
of some child's words, he pops out with 
one he cannot have heard for six months. 
Inquiry often leads one to conclude that 
this word was heard on one occasion, only. 
The name for a person, place, object not 
since in family conversation, it has had 
no repetition. I talked to a bright child of 
thirty months. “You are really a fine boy 
to help me,” I said. “No,” he responded 
with a glint in his eye, “I’m just an or- 
dinary boy.” Where did this mere infant 
learn “ordinary”? Some time before he 
had sat in on the playing of My Fair 
Lady records. “Ordinary” had struck his 
fancy, emphasis and all. 

The foregoing leads to a suggestion 
that unusual words may be introduced 
and if they make a point, that they may 
be used and let lie fallow. Nor does it 
distress me if some of them are forgotten. 
I would myself prefer to introduce a few 
words not designed to be remembered 
forever and forever. We all read words 
understood in one context, not remem- 
bered in others. To suggest to a child 
that every word he reads must be ex- 
amined, read repeatedly, and that it must 
appear for breakfast, lunch, and dinner, 
is to teach him an untruth about the real 
nature of reading. 

A third danger in the controlled vocab- 
ulary is that it may interfere with normal 
language rhythms. This effect may come 
from restrictions on word-length or from 
the usual accompaniment of sentence 
structure directions. In the following ex- 
ample, can and not, two short words, are 
preferred to the longer cannot with dis- 
astrous effect on natural rhythm. A rooster 
is talking to two ducks and says: 

You have no heads. 
You have no eyes. 
You can not talk. 


You can not see. 
You can not eat. 
Note the change when can and not are 
combined and read as one word: 
You have no heads, 
You have no eyes. 
You cannot talk. 
You cannot see. 
You cannot eat. 
My fourth objection is that vocabulary 
formulas disregard the effect word-order 
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may have on difficulty. (Word-order is 
one aspect, of course, of context.) You 
have only to examine these two sentences: 
A blue flag floated from 
the top of the pole. 
From the top of the pole 
a blue flag floated. 

Words are the same. Note that in the 
first there is no clue as to the meaning 
of flag, while in the second you know, 
before you reach the word, that the blue 
object is something that could fly from 
the top of a pole. Words remain the same, 
but the difficulty of flag is greatly changed. 

Finally, and perbaps most important, 
continued use of a formula puts into the 
hands of the users an unjustifiable mental 
control. Limits for this paper do not per- 
mit documenting this problem. 

Let me illustrate by using Basic Eng- 
lish, although I would stoutly affirm that 
its advocates would be the last persons in 
the country to exploit this advantage. 

A child who learns to use Basic as his 
first steps could, without unusual effort, 
learn to recognize the 832 words in the 
list by the time he is well along in third 
grade. If he knew only this list, he could 
be given materials in science, history, 
mythology, politics, and even religion. 
Working on such topics outside his spe- 
cial vocabulary would become more diffi- 
cult than working within it. Thus any 
writer restricting himself to the Basic list 
would have a far stronger appeal through 
reading ease than anyone using the natural 
full language. This is not likely to — 
through Basic, but we have no need to 
look far to discover a popular magazine 
which, through simplification of vocabu- 
lary and structure, makes wide appeal, 
holding within its reading public a large 
group who never venture outside its sim- 
plified presentations. 

I hesitate to face a serious-minded 
group of scientifically oriented specialists 
with personal experience, introspective, 
retrospective. I grew up, as is obvious, 
before the day of word count or formula. 
The reader I used was more interesting 
than scientific; words were repeated only 
as they became necessary. The vocabulary 
list in the back would horrify any special- 
ist today. There was no preprimer, no 
primer, just one old first reader of 102 
pages. It began with “the cat, the dog, 


the boy, the girl.” But after about ten 
ages of “the boy runs,” it got into stories. 
hey were not about nice little boys and 
girls doing nice things on nice days for 
nice purposes. One was about a very dirty 
boy who got a thorough trouncing. But 
the pieces were real stories, and we liked 
them and were willing to spell our way 
through to the end. I would not go back 
to that reader; but I might take a hint 
from it. Somehow, it seems to me, we 
have to know that children are pretty 
bright; they soon discover whether read- 
ing is a means or an end. Today in the 
United States 75 per cent of our high 
school graduates tell Gallup pollsters that 
they do not read books at all. Could they 
have had too little variety, too little dis- 
covery, just a little too much control ? 


7. Controlled Reading by Means 
of Instruments 


AN EVALUATION OF THE RESEARCH ON 
CONTROLLED READING 


FREDERICK L. WESTOVER 


Definition of Controlled Reading 


An evaluation of research on controlled 
reading properly begins with a definition 
of the term. By controlled reading is meant 
the presentation of reading matter under 
conditions imposing some constraint of 
eye movements and rate of reading. It 
may be accomplished by dividing lines of 
print into segments, and then presenting 
these segments in a rapid and regular 
sequence. It may be secured by a shield 
that moves down over the page of print, 
or by successively projecting bright, clear 
phrases against a dim background of a 

rinted page, or by some other means. 
But whatever the technique, the common 
factor is that some restraint is placed 
upon eye movements in reading. This 
control may include variation in the 
length of line segments presented (span 
of recognition) and the interval of ex- 
posure (fixation pause), or it may simply 
put pressure on the reader to proceed 
taster. Controlled reading covers various 
degrees of control over eye movements 
in reading, from very little to very much; 
but it does not include control of com- 
prehension, other than the requirement of 
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answering questions on the material read. 
Furthermore, it refers to the continuous 
presentation of a passage, not to the ex- 
posure of single phrases or number series, 
as in tachistoscopic training. 


Measurement of Eye Movements 
in Reading 


At the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, Dodge’ developed a_ satisfactory 
camera for photographing eye movements 
in reading. Since that time, the study of 
eye movements has become an important 
means of investigating the reading iw 
ess. Using the camera developed by 
Dodge, Dearborn? made the first exten- 
sive study of eye movements in reading. 
A motion-picture method of photograph- 
ing eye movements in reading was devel- 
oped at the University of Chicago in 1917. 
A number of improvements in the 
photographic techniques of investigating 
reading followed this development, the 
research extending to many other uni- 
versities and colleges.* Since 1935, when 
the American Optical Company began 
the distribution of a portable eye-move- 
ment camera, called the Ophthalmograph,* 
the study and clinical use of eye-movement 
photographs have spread widely among 
educational institutions and eye specialists. 


Methods of Controlling Reading 


Laboratory devices. Preceding and ac- 
companying the development of methods 
of studying eye movements in reading 
there has been a related development of 
methods of controlling such eye move- 
ments. These began with the use of the 
tachistoscope by Cattell®* in 1885, in 
studies of the span of perception in read- 
ing. Many improvements have since been 
made in rapid exposure devices and in 
the techniques of using them.’ Mention 


‘Raymond Dodge and Thomas S. Cline, ‘The Angle 
Velocity of Eye Movements.” Psychological Review, 
8:145-157, March, 1901. 

2Walter F. Dearborn, The Psychology of Reading, 
Columbia University Contributions to Philosophy and 
+ Saeed Vol. 14, No. 1. New York: Science Press, 





Miles A. Tinker, ‘‘Eye Movements in Reading,” 
Journal of Educational Research, 30: 241-246, Decem- 
ber, 1936. 

“Earl A. Taylor, Controlled Reading. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1937, p. 105. 

SJames McKeen Cattell, “The Inertia of the Eye and 
Brain,” Brain, 8:295-312, October, 1885. 

*James McKeen Cattell, “The Time It Takes to See 
and Name Objects,” Mind, 11: 63-65, January, 1886. 
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need be made of several of these, adapted 
for continuous reading, which are in wide 
use; the Metronoscope,* the Controlled 
Reader,®*° the Reading Trainer, the 
Perceptoscope,?? the Reading Rate Con- 
troller,** the SRA Reading Accelerator,“ 
the Rateometer,® the Keystone Reading 
Pacer,’* the Shadowscope Reading Pacer,** 
the Harvard University Reading Films,** 
the State University of Iowa Reading 
Films,’® and the C-B Educational Films.*° 


Informal devices. Paralleling the de- 
velopment of apparatus for controlling 
eye movements in reading there has been 
a growth in the use of informal teaching 
devices intended to accomplish the same 
purposes. Pressey,*? Robinson,®* Ring and 
Bentley,** and Moore** employed such 
devices in indicating the points and 
phrases to be read, indicating fixation 
points by vertical lines drawn down the 
page, and indicating fixation points by 
dots placed under each line of print. 

Degree of Control. The effectiveness of 
these informal methods depends upon the 
ability of the reader voluntarily to follow 
the directions and exercise the specified 
control over his eye movements. Dearborn 


"Robert S. Woodworth, Experimental Psychology, 
_ York: Henry Holt and Company, 1939, pp. 687- 
690. 

"The Metronoscope formerly manufactured by the 
American Optical Company, Southbridge, Massachu- 
setts, has been discontinued. 

*Controlled Reading. Huntington, New York: Educa- 
tional Developmental Laboratories, Inc. 

The Evolution and Growth of Controlled Reading 
Techniques, Huntington, New York: Educational De- 
vel ental Laboratories, Inc. 

"Distributed by Reading Trainer, St. Louis, Missouri. 

"Distributed by the Perceptual Developmental Lab- 
oratories, Inc., St. Louis, Missouri. 
ae by Stereo-Optical Company, Chicago, 

inois. 

“Distributed by Science Research Associates, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

SDistributed by Audio-Visual Research, Waseco, 
Minnesota. 

“Distributed by Keystone View Company, Meadville, 
Pennsylvania. 

Pn seaman by Psychotechnics, Inc., Chicago, 
Ilinois. 

“Distributed by Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 

Distributed by Bureau of Audio Visual Instruction, 
Extension Division, State University of lowa, lowa 


Om, lowa. 
istributed by C-B Educational Films, Inc., San 
Francisco, California. 

"Luella C. Pressey, A Manual of Reading Exercises 
for Freshman. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State University 
Press, 1928. 

2Francis P. Robinson, The Role of Eye Movement in 
Reading with an Evalution of Techniques for Their 
Improvement. University of lowa Studies, No. 39. 
lowa City: The University, 1933, pp. 13-14. 

2Carlyle C. Ring and Madison Bentley, ‘The Effect 
of Training on the Rate of Adult Reading,”” American 
Journal Psychology 42: 429-430, July, 1950. 

™*Herbert Moore, Reading and Study Aids: A Manual 
for College Freshmen and High School Seniors. Hol- 
yoke, Massachusetts: Anker Printing Co., 1935. 
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and Anderson*® poner the eye 
movements of readers who were attempt- 
ing to comply with these instructions. 
They found that these informal methods 
simply do not control eye movements. 
Neither do the laboratory devices secure 
complete control of eye movements in 
reading. Buswell?° ae ag the eye 
movements of subjects while they were 
reading with the film projector, and found 
that this device did not limit eye move- 
ments to one fixation for each exposure. 
He concludes that: ‘‘It is only fiction that 
children reading parts of lines exposed 
by apparatus make only one fixation per 
exposure.” However, Anderson** found 
that it was possible to adjust the projec- 
tion rate of motion picture films so as 
to control eye movements to one fixation 
on exposure within an average error of 
ess than one fixation per line. This still 
permits a rather large margin of extra 
fixations, as Anderson's films ran only 
six words per line. The term controlled 
reading might, therefore, more accurately 
be revised to partially controlled reading. 


Research on Controlled Reading 


Summaries of investigations. In 1946 
Westover®® reviewed the literature on con- 
trolled eye movements and summarized as 
follows: “From this review of the litera- 
ture it is apparent (1) that reading may 
be improved by ordinary practice or by 
practice under conditions of controlled 
eye movements; (2) that experiments 
comparing the effectiveness of reading 
under controlled eye movements with 
reading under ordinary practice indicate 
that about equal results are secured, but 
none of these studies has been carefully 
controlled in every particular; (3) that 
gains obtained by controlling eye move- 
ments are secured by improvements in 
(habits of perception) rather than of eye 

Walter F. Dearborn and Irving H. Anderson, “A 
New Method for Teaching Phrasing and for Increasi 
the Size of Readi Fixations,”’ Psychological emneat 
1: 459-475, December, 1937, pp. 462-464. 

*Guy F. Buswell, Remedial Reading at the College 
and Adult Levels: An Experimental Study. Supplemen- 
tary Educational Monographs, No. 50, Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1939, p. 28. 

Irving H. Anderson, “A Motion Picture Technique 


for the Improvement of Reading.” University of 
Michigan, School of Education Bulletin, 11: 27-30, 
November, |! 


"Frederick L. Westover, Controlled Eye Movement 
Versus Practice Exercises in Reading. Contributions to 
Education, No. 917, New York: Bureau of Publica- 
Can, _ College, Columbio University, 1946, 


movement; (4) that expert opinion favors 
intrinsically motivated teaching methods 
directed toward improving comprehen- 
sion, rather than methods using extrinsic 
motivation directed toward improving 
speed, such as controlling eye movements; 
and (5) that, although eye-movement 
training, per se, is of doubtful value, 
devices for controlling eye movements 
may be constructively used to help force 
to higher levels of ec and speed, 
readers who have become habituated to 
lower levels of performance than those 
which they are capable of reaching. Bus- 
well,?® in particular, has made this last 
point clear.” 

Tinker has periodically reviewed the 
literature on eye movements in reading. 
In his most recent comprehensive survey*° 
he reports a number of studies bearing on 
controlled reading, and observes: “‘Al- 
though some of these studies were done 
without adequate controls and lacked ac- 
ceptable statistical treatment, they are 
rather uniform in showing considerable 
improvement in reading due to the train- 
ing.”” In evaluating eye-movement train- 
ing Tinker notes that, ‘The training of 
eye movements too often becomes a ritual 
and tends toward an overemphasis upon 
oculo-motor mechanics to the sacrifice of 
adequate attention to the more important 
processes of perception, apprehension, 
and assimilation.” 

Traxler has frequently reviewed the 
research on controlled reading. In one of 
his more recent articles*' he states: '’There 
seems to be no real doubt concerning the 
value of mechanical devices, such as the 
Ophthalmograph, for diagnostic purposes, 
but recent research, like earlier research, 
fails to clarify the issue in regard to the 
use of machines for sstructional pur- 
poses. While mechanical equipment ap- 
parently can be used to advantage with 
some pupils and by some remedial teach- 
ers, there is, as yet, no clear-cut evidence 
that mechanical devices are essential in 
reading instruction or that, in general, 
they bring about greater gain than can 
be achieved through good teaching based 
upon freer methods. Opinion on this is- 
: *Guy T. Buswell, op. cif., p. 12. 


*Miles A. Tinker, “The Study of Eye Movements in 
Reading,” Psychological Bulletin, 43:93-120, March, 
1946 


NArthur E. Traxler, ‘Remedial Reading Today,” 
The School Review, 41: 22-23, January, 1953. 
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sue is frequently tinged with strong emo- 
tion, and this fact makes it difficult to 
obtain thoroughly objective appraisals of 
mechanical devices.” 

Recent research. An examination of in- 
vestigations relative to controlled reading, 
in the interval 1946 through 1957, bears 
out the observations previously made by 
Tinker, Traxler, and Westover. West- 
over®? contributed a carefully controlled 
comparative study of controlled reading 
versus ordinary motivated practice, but 
his results agreed with the other studies 
showing no significant differences in the 
effectiveness of the two methods. 

Four of the more recent studies may 
be selected for special mention. Glock** 
compared the effects of three methods of 
training upon eye movements and read- 
ing rate. The three methods were (1) 
training in increasing span of recogni- 
tion and rate of reading he means of the 
Harvard University Reading Films; (2) 
training in rate of reading by projecting 
two lines of print simultaneously at a 
controlled rate; (3) reading under the 
set of as rapid « rate as comprehension 
permits. The same content was presented 
in each method. The results did not clearly 
favor any one method, although some 
criteria showed some superiority for the 
eye-movement practice method. No sig- 
nificant differences were found among the 
methods in improving rate when no level 
of comprehension was set for the reader. 

Thompson** compared the effectiveness 
of two methods of improving reading. 
One group pursued a book-centered course 
devoted entirely to reading and working 
exercises in Norman Lewis’ How to Read 
Better and Faster. A second group pur- 
sued a machine-centered course making 
use of the Reading Rate Controller. The 
courses lasted seven weeks for a total of 
21 fifty-minuce classes. Both groups im- 
proved significantly over a control group. 
The book-centered group made signifi- 
cantly greater gains in rate than the 


Westover, op. cif. 

=Marvin D. Glock, ‘The Effect upon Eye Movements 
end Reading Rate at the College Level of Three 
Methods of Training,’ Journal Educational Psy- 
chology, 40: 93-106, February, 1949. 

“Warren C. Thompson, “‘Book-Centered Course Ver- 
sus a Machine-Centered Course in Adult Reading Im- 
provement,”’ Journal of Educational Research, 49: 437- 
445, February, 1956. Also College English 15: 471-472, 
May, 1954. 








machine-centered group. There were no 
significant differences in comprehension 
among the three groups. 

Wedeen*® compared three equivalent 
groups in gains made in rate and com- 
prehension in reading. One group re- 
ceived training on the Reading Rate Con- 
troller (mechanical), a second group was 
given motivated practice in reading (non- 
mechanical), an third group received 
no special training (control). Both ex- 
perimental groups made significantly 
greater gains in rate, comprehension, and 
general reading ability than the control 
group, and the mechanically trained group 
was significantly faster in rate than the 
non-mechanically trained group. In other 
respects the two experimental groups 
made equal gains. 


Wilson and Leavell®* compared the 
gains in reading made by two groups 
of high-school students receiving paced 
reading training on the SRA Reading 
Accelerator with the gains made by groups 
receiving unpaced training and no spe- 
cial training. Results secured on the Iowa 
Silent Reading Test showed no significant 
differences among the methods used. Re- 
sults obtained on the Diagnostic Reading 
Tests, Survey, Upper Level, did not con- 
sistently favor any one method. However, 
the authors conclude that the study gave 
some evidence of the value of accelerator 
training in increasing the rate of reading 
narrative material. 


Evaluation of Research on 
Controlled Reading 


A critical review of research on con- 
trolled reading permits the following ob- 
servations: 

1. Reading may be improved by train- 
ing employing devices that partially con- 
trol eye movements. 

2. Reading may be improved by ordi- 
nary motivated practice. 

3. Although there is some variability 
in findings, there appears, in general, to 
be no advantage in favor of controlled 
reading as compared with motivated 
practice. 


Shirley Ullman Wedeen, ‘Mechanical Versus Non- 
Mechanical Reading Techniques for College Freshmen,” 
School and Society, 79: 121-123, April 17, 1954. 

%*G. E. Wilson and U. W. Leavell, “Experiment with 
Accelerator Training,’ Peabody Journal of Education, 
34: 9-18, July 1956. 
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4. Reading is essentially a centrally 
determined process of perception and 
reasoning, rather than a peripherally de- 
termined process of vision and eye move- 
ment. 

5. Gains obtained through controlled 
reading are secured through improvement 
in habits of perception and organization, 
rather than of eye movement. 

6. Controlled reading may be em- 
ployed to help train habits of rapid per- 
ception and organization, if used by 
persons who understand the psychology 
of reading and the limitations of extrinsic 
devices. 

7. Reading experts, after making crit- 
ical studies of controlled reading, tend 
to agree that a comprehensive, individual- 
ized, motivated program of skillful in- 
struction offers the best means of improv- 
ing reading. 


Conclusion 

This paper should close with a discus- 
sion of the psychological justification for 
or against the use of controlled reading, 
but that is in the province of the next 
paper. However, it may be noted that, al- 
though some users of controlled reading 
oversimplify the reading process and give 
the wrong reasons for their procedures, 
others indicate that they are employing 
their techniques to teach quick perception 
and rapid recognition, and that they do 
recognize the limitations of such pro- 
cedures. 

Inasmuch as reading proficiency may 
be improved with or without the use of 
devices for controlled reading, and such 
gains will be reflected in the eye-move- 
ment yoy of the individual, it may be 
argued that the use of controlled reading 
devices is unnecessary. The essential ques- 
tion, however, is how may reading im- 
provement be better secured—by methods 
stressing controlled reading, or by freer 
methods. Either procedure is effective; the 
weight of the evidence appears to favor 
the latter; but there is no reason why the 
former may not be used in the discretion 
of the reading specialist. 


A RATIONALE FOR CONTROLLED READING 
GEORGE D. SPACHE 


It is apparent for even a cursory re- 


view of the reports of users of mechanical 
devices in improving reading that such 
devices seem to have certain values. 
Among the major values claimed are 
gains in rate of reading, and the im- 
provement of such eye-movement char- 
acteristics as the elimination of regres- 
sions, reduction of the duration of 
fixations, increase in perceptual span, and 
reduction of the number of fixations. 
More recently such claims have shifted 
from the emphasis upon eye movements 
to stress upon possible motivational val- 
ues. Finally, a group of miscellaneous 
advantages are claimed such as reduc- 
tion of vocalization, a mind-set or face- 
saving rationalization for breaking away 
from slow-reading habits, and attention 
or concentration reinforcement. 

The available evidence cannot help but 
convince us that mechanical devices are 
effective in producing relatively perma- 
nent increases in rate of reading. In our 
opinion, this claim for controlled-reading 
training is amply supported. This does 
not imply, however, that we believe that 
controlled reading, first of all, produces 
greater gains in rate of reading than other 
approaches. There is very conclusive evi- 
dence that rate of reading can be im- 
proved equally well by any of a half 
dozen methods of training. 

Secondly, we do not believe that con- 
trolled reading is as important in reading 
improvement as teacher skill and the mo- 
tivation created by that teacher. Quite a 
number of carefully controlled studies 
show that these two factors are as sig- 
nificant in producing increased reading 
speed as the use of various mechanical 
devices. 

Third, we do not agree that controlled 
reading results in the training of eye 
movements, and thereby improves read- 
ing. Our review of the literature, since 
1946, does not indicate that mechanical 
training results in eliminating regressions, 
or in markedly decreasing the duration 
of fixations, or in increasing perceptual 
span, or in reducing fixation frequency." 

Most of these eye-movement character- 
istics are closely related to the reader's 
reactions to the difficulty of the materials, 

‘George Spache, “A Rationale for Mechanical 
Methods of Improving Reading,” in 7th Annual Year- 


book Southwest Reading Conference. Fort Worth: 
Texas Christion University, 1958. 
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and to his purposes in reading it. They 
are reflections of the reader's difficulties 
with vocabulary and comprehension, not 
necessarily primary indications of the 
level of the reader's skill in reading. 
These traits are not consistently different 
for good and poor readers. Nor are they 
consistently nb ee to reading speed. 

In our opinion the true purpose of 
controlled-reading training is not the 
modification of these eye-movement char- 
acteristics. Controlled reading should be 
devoted simply to the purpose of increas- 
ing rate of reading by training the indi- 
vidual to increase his speed of word and 

hrase recognition by reducing the num- 
oo of cues he needs for such recognition. 

You may say, but you are saying ex- 
actly what most proponents of controlled 
reading claim. They insist that their meth- 
ods produce greater speed because the 
individual learns to eliminate regressions, 
reduce fixation duration, increase percep- 
tual span, and reduce fixation frequency. 
They also claim that controlled reading 
produces increased speed because of faster 
word and phrase recognition. 

The ions in our viewpoints lies 
largely in the emphasis upon the training 
of eye movements and nature of the train- 
irg materials and techniques used. Most 
present mechanical reading devices at- 
tempt first to eliminate regressions by 
covering or concealing the material as 
fast as it is read, or by otherwise making 
it difficult for the reader to regress. Bayle? 
has shown that such an approach is both 
unrealistic and unsound. Regressions are 
essential and desirable for accurate word 
analysis and thorough comprehension. 
Mechanical training should not attempt to 
eliminate regressions or it promotes more 
superficial reading, greater dependence 
upon context for word meanings, and a 
decrease in detailed comprehension. 


Secondly, many mechanical training 
programs attempt to decrease the dura- 
tion of fixation by constantly decreasing 
the exposure time of the training mate- 
rials. There is evidence that the duration 
of fixation may be physiologically deter- 
mined at a rather early age. If this is 
true, extended practice in reading digits 


7Evolyn Bayle, ‘The Nature and Causes of Regres- 
sive Eye Movements in Reading,” Journal Experimental 
Education, 11, 1942, 16-36. 





or prose at ever-increasing speeds does 
not appear to be economical of time and 
expense. Furthermore, there is very little 
evidence that the speed of reading at- 
tempted in this training is transferred 
back to ordinary reading. Most individuals 
cannot physically read as fast from the 
printed page as they are urged to in vari- 
ous types of tachistoscopic training. 

Third, most present-day controlled- 
reading programs stress the increasing of 
perceptual span. Individuals are urged 
and even succeed in reading a span of as 
many as 20-25 letters in practicing with 
certain training devices. As in the case 
of fixation duration, the trainee cannot 
transfer this degree of skill back to ordi- 
nary reading. As Perry and Whitlock® 
and others have shown, perceptual span 
is usually about 8-10 letters for normal 
readers in connected reading. Even slow 
readers often use spans of greater than 
minimum size. Thus it — that train- 
ing to increase perceptual span often in- 
cludes more matter than the reader usually 
recognizes in reading connected materials. 
Devices which pressure the student to 
recognize ever-increasing spans of digits, 
words or phrases are unrealistic about the 
physiological limits of the visual and per- 
ceptual span. 

Finally, most mechanical training pro- 
grams attempt to reduce fixation fre- 
quency. The weight of the experimental 
evidence is that this eye-movement trait 
is not highly related to reading speed. 
Differences between good and poor read- 
ers are not consistently large or signifi- 
cant. Moreover, fixation frequency is 
markedly influenced by the purposes of 
the reader, the difficulty of the selection, 
as well as format and the reader's back- 
ground for the content. Since these and 
other factors do influence fixation fre- 
quency to a significant degree, training 
intended to produce a fixed pattern seems 
unsound. 

Having suggested at length what I be- 
lieve the purposes of controlled reading 
should not be, let me again state what I 
think its legitimate purposes are. Since 
mechanical training programs do appar- 
ently contribute to relatively permanent 


William G. Perry, and Charles P. Whitlock, “A 
Clinical Rationale for a Reading Film,’ Harvard Edu- 
cational Review, 24, 1954, 6-27. 
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growth of rate of reading, it is not pe 
priate to dismiss their use as insignificant. 
Given this value, it is possible that, as 
Perry and Whitlock have suggested, the 
devices may be modified to produce even 
more significant results. If the training 
does not directly modify eye movements, 
what then does it do? How does it pro- 
duce changes in reading speed? Could 
these changes be accelerated by modifica- 
tion of the mechanical approaches now 
in common use? 

We should like to offer several hy- 
potheses regarding the training materials 
and the emphases of the common me- 
chanical training program. The review of 
the literature has shown that much of the 
training material (digits, phrases, words ) 
is arbitrarily chosen. It is offered in grad- 
ually increasing spans and at increasing 
speeds of recognition. These arbitrary 
training groups are often too great for 
true apprehension, and are considerably 
larger than the perceptual spans com- 
monly used by normal readers. Yet this 
practice with widening phrases at in- 
creasing speeds does appear to contribute 
to acceleration of rate. How does prac- 
tice with material which, in the final anal- 
ysis, does not actually resemble that used 
in the act of reading promote more rapid 
reading? Is it possible that such training 
is, in effort, merely training in quicker 
visual discrimination? Does some trans- 
fer occur to the act of reading because 
the student is trained in more rapid and 
more accurate recognition of word ges- 
talts, or in the reduction of cues needed 
for word recognition? 


What Should Mechanical Training 
Emphasize? 


We should like to suggest that mechan- 
ical training is successful in accelerating 
rate because the student is in effect being 
taught to read with fewer cues, to guess 
more readily what he sees peripherally. 
He is trained to overcome the caution ex- 
hibited in slow or word-by-word reading, 
to be more confident in dealing with 
vague or indistinct portions of words. He 
learns to read more rapidly but not be- 
cause of any actual increase in perceptual 
span or other changes in eye movements. 

It is now generally accepted that read- 
ing beyond the most primitive levels is 


achieved by the recognition of word 
wholes or a group of characters. Gray’s* 
research in reading in a variety of lan- 
guages proves that regardless of the na- 
ture of the language or the type of early 
training, adult or good readers read by 
recognition of groups of symbols. In our 
language, reading is accomplished by 
recognition of word shapes or gestalts, 
identified by the gross shape, the initial 
letters, letters which protrude above the 
line, the context, and combinations of 
these and other minimal cues. 

Recently, training in visual discrimina- 
tion has been emphasized in reading readi- 
ness and beginning reading programs. 
This training has been offered to facili- 
tate quicker and more accurate recognition 
of first, geometric forms and figures and 
later, of words. In work with retarded 
readers, some reading clinics emphasize 
similar training in visual discrimination, 
in recognition of words by configurations 
and other visual cues. Many other studies 
such as that of Krise*® have stressed the 
significance of accurate visual perception 
in successful reading. Collectively, this 
evidence seems to indicate the values of 
training in more rapid and more accurate 
visual discrimination. There is a sound 
basis for stressing such training as a di- 
rect contribution to quick recognition of 
words and groups of words. 

We are suggesting then that mechanical 
devices should be used first, to improve 
visual discrimination and perception and 
secondly, to improve rate of reading. The 
principles and materials of this approach 
might be outlined somewhat as follows: 

1. Practice with tachistoscopic expo- 
sure of simple geometric forms to sharpen 
visual discrimination. Students are to copy 
these forms and to avoid attempting to 
verbalize what they see. Exposure time 
should vary with age of students from 
half a second to one fifth of a second. 
Shorter exposures are unnaturally faster 
than average pause duration. Gradually 
increase number and complexity of forms 
to the limits of the capacity of the group. 

2. As accuracy of discrimination in- 
creases, shift to gross word forms or 
~ Williom §. Gray, The Teaching of Reading and 
Writing. Unesco Monographs on Fundamental Educo- 
tion. Chicago: Scott, Foresman, 1956. 

5E. Morley Krise, ‘Reversals in Reading: A Problem 


in Space Perception?” Elementary School Journal, 49, 
1949, 278-84. 
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shapes or incompletely printed words 
equal in span to 8-10 letters of 10 point 
type. Promote insight into what is occur- 
ring by discussion of the nature of the 
act of reading, the limitations of visual 
span, and the necessity of more accurate 
recognition of material seen peripherally. 
In introducing each group of word forms, 
identify the group, thus providing con- 
textual clues. Use outlines of names of 
prominent people (politicians, movie 
stars, etc.), of geographical places (cities, 
states), of buildings, and other proper 
names. Later use outlines of common 
nouns, verbs, adjectives, etc. 

These exercises are pencil outlines of 
the shape of words or words incompletely 
printed. Initial letters, tall letters, and 
other clues may be added as desired or 
necessary. The configurations chosen for 
practice should be common words well 
within the students’ auditory and speech 
vocabularies. 

3. As accuracy of recognition of word 
forms increases, increase span of recogni- 
tion material gradually to 15-20 letters. 
Increase speed of exposure to 1/10 of a 
second, aher high degree of accuracy is 
achieved. This training is not intended 
to increase perceptual span but rather to 
condition students to quick recognition of 
ideas or concepts expressed in more words 
than can actually be seen clearly. 

Discuss with class the lack of visual 
acuity in peripheral vision, and the need 
for confidence in dealing with the vague 
extremes of the span of material. En- 
courage guessing and use of context clues. 

At this stage use related phrases drawn 
consecutively from continuous material. 

4. Then shift to continuous material 
such as the Harvard Films, Series Two, 
or the Perceptoscope training materials. 
If average reading rate of group permits 
the arbitrary rate increases present in the 
Harvard films, continue with them. If 
individual differences are to be met, or 
rate of reading is actually to be adapted 
to the present level and growing capa- 
bilities of the group, then use the Per- 
ceptoscope films. Use the three fixations 
per line pattern first, then the two fixa- 
tions. Gradually increase speed of these 
as accuracy of comprehension (70-80 per 
cent) is maintained. Shift to shade pat- 
tern after 360 words per minute is 


achieved by group with at least 70 per 
cent comprehension. 

Controlled fixation training as used in 
the Harvard Films or the Perceptoscope 
filmstrips are examples of perceptual span 
training which is realistically oriented to 
the normal reader's usual span of per- 
ception. The words exposed in each con- 
trolled “fixation” overlap from one ex- 
posure to the next. Thus the student is 
not forced into attempting to use a per- 
ceptual span which is unnaturally artifi- 
cial or too great. In our opinion, this 
approach is more defensible than the use 
of constantly increasing spans or fixed 
“fixations” which are constantly greater 
than the reader would normally use. 

This progression from groups of geo- 
metric forms, to word shapes, to incom- 
plete words, to related phrases is to con- 
vey to the student some insight into his 
purpose. He should realize clearly that he 
is trying to recognize word forms more 
accurately and eventually more rapidly 
with only minimal or gross clues to aid 
him. Perhaps this sequence is not essen- 
tial. But judging from the evidence of 
the values of these various materials in 
reading readiness, remedial reading, and 
other studies of perception, each type of 
material will contribute to the goal of 
improved visual discrimination and 7 
ception. Even college students and adults 
vary distinctly in accuracy of visual dis- 
crimination and perception, and in our 
opinion, would benefit from such training. 

Ideally, the student should _— in- 
dividually and control the duration of 
fixation, since this varies with individuals 
from one context to another. If this is 
not mechanically feasible, or group in- 
struction is to be used, then the instructor 
should keep the speed of exposures to 
a level that is comfortable for the slow- 
est third of the group, as determined by 
present reading rates. Speed is to be de- 
emphasized in all except perhaps the last 
stages of this training in favor of accur- 
acy of recognition of perhaps 80-90 per 
cent. Speed will increase spontaneously as 
visual discrimination and perception im- 
proves. Transfer of the training will 
manifest itself in increased reading rate 
without emphasis upon speed during most 
of the program. The purpose of the train- 
ing is to promote more accurate recogni+ 
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tion of word forms which is fundamental 
to rapid rate of reading and, in our opin- 
ion, must be brought to a high level be- 
fore growth in rate is feasible. 

Certain cautions must be observed in 
selecting students for the perceptual train- 
ing. We do not share the opinion that 
practically all —— can be taught to 
read more rapidly. We would permit only 
the following types of readers to enter 
this program: 

1. Those scoring low in rate, but dis- 
tinctly higher in comprehension of the 
same material, i.e., the slow, cautious, re- 
tentive reader. 

2. Those scoring higher in an untimed 
power test of comprehension than in a 
timed test or in comprehension of timed 
material. 

3. Those scoring distinctly higher in 
the untimed administration of a general 
vocabulary test than in timed adminis- 
tration. 

4. Those clinically identified as habit- 
ually slow readers, lacking in flexibility, 
who tend to use the same rate in most 
materials, but show acceptable compre- 
hension. 

We would exclude from this program 
any students whose reading performances 
do not meet the first three criteria and 
those showing any coordination or fu- 
sional difficulties or tendencies to sup- 
pression. 

This type of controlled-reading train- 
ing makes no assumptions about modify- 
ing eye movements. Also, it de-emphasizes 
speed in favor of accuracy of recognition 
and discrimination. Pupils would not pro- 
gress from one level of training material 
to the next unless their accuracy was very 
high. Finally, it would not attempt to 
offer rate training to any subjects who 
were poor in the basic skills of vocab- 
ulary or comprehension, or those with 
visual difficulties that might interfere. Stu- 
dents admitted to such a course should 
show fairly close to average performances 
in untimed reading vocabulary and com- 
prehension tests and normal visual skills 
or they will not be able to increase their 
speed of perception and discrimination. 

In effect, what we are proposing is a 
change in the avowed purposes of con- 
trolled-reading training and a distinct 
modification of the materials and practices 


commonly used. Increased speed of read- 
ing is accomplished, we believe, not by 
training students to see more at a fixation, 
or to see more materials more quickly. 
Increase in speed is dependent first upon 
accurate visual perception and discrimina- 
tion of words and word groups. Present 
training with digits and meaningless words 
or groups of words is irrelevant to this 
purpose, in our opinion. 

Secondly, increased speed is dependent 
upon improvement in use of the context 
and in the ability to associate ideas quickly 
and easily. The only defensible practices 
in a speed-training program are those 
which are analogous to or lead to the 
act of reading for ideas in continuous 
material. 


8. The Reading Consultant's Role 
in Helping Gifted Children 


PAUL A. WITTY 
Introductory Comments 


For our discussion of “The Reading 
Consultant's Role in Helping Gifted 
Children,” it appears desirable to define 
the terms reading consultant and gifted 
children. 

Let us now consider a desirable defi- 
nition for the term reading consultant. 
A few schools do employ a special staff 
which includes a person designated as 
a reading consultant. But the role of the 
reading consultant must be assumed in 
many schools by other members of the 
administrative or supervisory personnel. 
In some cases, the responsibilities of the 
consultant will be assumed in part by a 
school supervisor, a principal, or a school 
librarian. We are suggesting that, for 
this panel discussion, we consider the 
reading consultant as any professional 
school worker whose responsibilities in- 
clude the provision of guidance and help 
in reading for pupils and teachers; for 
example, the supervisor, the librarian, or 
a reading specialist. 

One definition of the gifted—perhaps 
that most generally held—implies that 
such a child may be identified by use of a 
general intelligence test. The lower limit 

‘Lewis M. Terman and Maud A. Merrill, Meosuring 
Intelligence: A Guide to the Administration of the 
New Revised Stanford-Binet Tests of Intelligence. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1937. L, M, Terman and 


others, Genetic Studies of Genius, Vols. |. II, Il, IV. 
Stanford, California: Stanford University Press, 1925. 
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on the test is frequently set at I.Q. 130, 
although considerable variation above and 
below this figure is found in school prac- 
tice. It has recently been proposed that 
secondary-school students whose I.Q. 
scores are 115 and above be considered 
academically gifted or talented. 

However, there are other types of chil- 
dren whose ability and promise are out- 
standing. These, too, should be identified 
and encouraged to make full use of their 
abilities.2? Children of exceptional ability 
or talent cannot always be identified by 
the use of the intelligence test since the 
coefficients of correlation between test 
intelligence and ability, or talent in areas 
such as music, art, and creative writing, 
are relatively low. In the Portland experi- 
ment, the gifted are screened not only for 
abstract intelligence, but also for outstand- 
ing ability in ‘‘art, music, mechanical 
comprehension, creative writing, creative 
dance, creative drama, and social leader- 
ship." There is at present among psy- 
chologists a search for the abilities that 
characterize or constitute various kinds of 
talent. And already there is a tendency 
among thoughtful people to adopt a rather 
comprehensive concept of giftedness. For 
example, the committee which developed 
the recent yearbook on the gifted for the 
National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion adopted as a criterion for the talented 
or aifted child the demonstration of “‘con- 
sistently remarkable performance in any 
worthwhile line of endeavor.” 

In this presentation, the writer, while 
endorsing the broader criterion of the 
gifted, will limit his remarks largely to 
the potentially gifted child of high verbal 
ability. But he suggests that the panel dis- 
cuss the more comprehensive Jefinition, 
and consider the needs of various types of 
gifted pupils. 


The Intelligence Test and the Pupil of 
High Verbal Ability 


A significant factor in promoting inter- 
est in the gifted in this country was the 


Robert Havighurst, Chairman, Education for the 
Gifted, 57th Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education, Part III. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1958. 

*Clifford W. Williams, A Survey of the Education of 
Gifted Children, p. 89, by Robert J. Havighurst, 
Eugene Stivers, and Robert F. DeHaan. Supplementary 
Education Monograph No. 83. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1955. 





advent of practical tests for the measure- 
ment of intelligence. After the large-scale 
use of intelligence tests, several psycholo- 
gists were attracted to the extreme cases; 
at first to the dull and slow-learning and 
later to very bright and gifted children. 
More than three decades ago, Lewis M. 
Terman, Leta Hollingworth, and the 
writer identified groups of gifted children 
and assembled data concerning their phys- 
ical development, social status, and educa- 
tional attainment. The results of these 
studies of children who tested at or above 
1.Q. 130 agreed closely. 


Nature of Children of High 1.Q. 


Contrary to popular thought, this type 
of gifted child was shown, on the whole, 
to be somewhat above the average physi- 
cally and socially. Gifted children were 
found in several experiments to be as a 
group superior to their classmates of 
similar age in size, strength, and general 
health. The idea that they were physically 
retarded, unsocial, spectacled, “booky” 
misfits was disproved.* 

The academic development of these 
gifted pupils was not typically one-sided. 
Although they were generally — 
they did their best work on tests of read- 
ing and language, and their poorest in 
handwriting and spelling. Their superior- 
ity in reading was especially noteworthy. 
Nearly half of Terman’s group of gifted 
children learned to read before entering 
school; 20 per cent before they were five; 
six per cent before four, and nearly two 
per cent before three.° 

In all three investigations, extreme ra- 
pidity of learning proved a characteristic 
of the gifted child. His attainment in 
school subjects was sometimes phenom- 
enal. In several studies it was reported 
that by the time the gifted child was ten 
years of age, he had, on the average, 
knowledges of pupils in classes two or 
three grades beyond his own. Yet he was 
seldom accelerated or offered an enriched 
program of study. Almost without excep- 
~ 4Leta S. Hollingworth, Gifted Children: Their Nature 
and Nurture. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1926. L. $. Hollingworth, Children Above 180 1.0 
Yonkers: World Book Company, 1942. Paul Witty, “A 
Genetic Study of Fifty Gifted Children.” The Thirty- 
ninth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study 
of Education, Part I!, 1940, pp. 401-409. 

SLewis M. Terman and Melita Oden, Genetic Studies 


of Genius, Vol. 1V. The Gifted Child Grows Up. Stan- 
ford, California: Stanford University Press, 1947. 
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tion, studies made during the period 
1920-1945 showed that the schools were 
making little provision for gifted children. 


Neglect of the Gifted 


The present resurgence of interest in 
the education of the gifted children is 
traceable to some extent to the influence 
of three books. L. M. Terman and M. 
Oden’s The Gifted Child Grows Up, 
published in 1947, revealed the nature 
and needs of gifted children and youth.® 
The short treatise Education of the Gifted 
which stressed their neglect was widely 
read by educators.? In 1951, The Gifted 
Child, a comprehensive treatment of the 
nature and needs of the gifted child, with 
recommendations for his education, was 
presented by the American Association 
for Gifted Children.* This book and other 
activities of the Association had far-reach- 
ing effects upon school people generally. 


The gifted pupil in the elementary 
school is now being given greater atten- 
tion, and, in many secondary schools, 
efforts are being made to devise more 
suitable curricula for the superior student.® 
Yet these efforts are inadequate in terms 
of the extent and importance of the issue. 
For example, the National Manpower 
Council estimated in 1951 that one fourth 
of our 18-year-old youth had I.Q.’s of 110 
or above. Of this fourth, 60 per cent did 
not enter college and 20 per cent did not 
complete high school. Of the 40 per cent 
that entered college, only about one half 
were graduated. 


According to a recent newspaper report, 
President Henry, of the University of IIli- 
nois, after pointing to the gross “under- 
utilization’ of some of the nation’s highest 
talent, stated: 


Of 2,250,000 young people who 
reach the age of 18 each year, 152,000 
or seven per cent have a rating of abil- 
ity higher than that of the average 
college graduate. . . . Only a little 
more than half of them enter college, 


*Lewis M. Terman and Melita Oden, Ibid. 

7Education of the Gifted. Educational Policies Com- 
mission of the National Education Association of the 
United States and the American Association of School 
Administrators. Washington, D.C.: 1950. 

*Paul Witty (editor), The Gifted Child. Boston: D. C. 
Heoth and Company, 1951. 

*For additional accounts of this work, see interview 
with Paul Witty, “Today's Schools Can Do Much 
More for the Gifted Child.” The Nation's Schools, 
February, 1955. 


and fewer than half finish. Two per 
cent receive doctor's degrees.'” 

Realization of the significance of facts 
such as those indicated in the foregoing 
quotations has led to a resurgence of in- 
terest in gifted or ‘‘rapid-learning” pupils. 
The Potentially Gifted Young Scientist 

The appearance of Sputnik I has also 
resulted in greater concern about the edu- 
cation of the gifted pure Many people 
have recently been led to inquire whether 
our school procedures are adequate in the 
identification and training of potentially 
gifted scientists. A considerable number 
of secondary schools have been led to 
initiate programs for the potentially gifted 
young scientist. 

We must not assume that the problem 
of educating the gifted student, as well 
as the youthful scientist, is simply to be 
solved by selecting the high-school student 
of high ability and giving him “speed-up” 
courses, or by offering college credit for 
college-level work taken in high school. 
Nor is acceleration alone the answer to 
this pressing problem. 

These measures judiciously practiced 
will help to some degree. However, we 
must recognize the crucial roles that mo- 
tive and attitude play in determining the 
nature and extent of worthwhile achieve- 
ment. And we must recognize also the 
influence exerted on the pupil by his home 
and by his early childhood experience. 
Interest, motive, and drive are undoubted- 
ly factors of great importance in determin- 
ing the direction and extent of the effort 
of gifted pupils. These qualities are espe- 
cially significant in the identification of 
the potentially gifted young scientist." 

In an article in Higher Education,” 
November, 1955, Charles C. Cole reports 
questionnaire responses from 32,750 sen- 
iors, considered a random sample of stu- 
dents in public high schools. These stu- 
dents also took a brief academic aptitude 
test. The pupils who were in the upper 
30 per cent on the aptitude test (9689 
seniors) gave some provocative answers 





Chi Sun-Times, Friday, September 23, 1955. 

“Paul ndwein in his brilliant book, The Gifted 
Student as Future Scientist, New York: Harcourt-Brace, 
1955, stresses the importance of qualities such as 
persistence and curiosity in the promising, potential 
scientist. 

"Chorles C. Cole, ‘Current Loss of Talent from High 
School to College, Summary of a Report,” Higher 
Education, November, 1955, Washington, D.C. 
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about their intent to go on to college or 
their reasons for not planning to attend. 

Twelve per cent of the high scoring 
group indicated that the most important 
reason for not planning to go to college 
was financial need. Many others stated 
that financial need was an important con- 
sideration. The importance of “‘lack of 
college goal’ was also stressed: 

. .. About 25 per cent of the high 
scoring boys and 45 per cent of the 
girls cited the lack A = college goal 
as possibly an important reason for 
not continuing their education. This 
suggests that there is considerable 
validity in believing that, despite the 
importance of financial need, lack of 
motivation for college is a stronger 
deterrent to college going among 
those of high ability who do not go on 
to college. 

Studies of young adults who were iden- 
tified as gifted children also disclose the 
significance of early identification and 
guidance. Case studies, too, reveal the 
importance of early home and school 
guidance in determining the goals which 
gifted students seek as well as their sub- 
sequent success in achieving these goals. 
No less important is the acquisition of 
early attitudes which affect the mental 
health and stability of the gifted. 


Guidance Is Necessary 


Guidance by informed and competent 
adults is necessary throughout the gifted 
child's career. In offering guidance, read- 
ing materials provide parents and teachers 
with a source of inestimable value. It is 
true that no one actually knows how 
many children with high mental endow- 
ments there are in the United States today. 
According to one estimate we had be- 
tween 300,000 and 600,000 children who 
might be considered moderately or highly 
gifted academically. These children can be 
identified rather accurately by the use of 
intelligence tests. 


Trend in Identification of the Gifted 


During the past few years there has 
been a trend toward special plans of 
school organization to care for the aca- 
demically talented student. For example, 
special classes for the gifted pupil have 
been organized recently in a number of 
cities. We should recognize, however, that 
superior and gifted pupils are found in 


almost all classrooms. Moreover, every 
teacher can do much to enrich the ex- 
perience and to encourage the full devel- 
opment of such students. Perhaps the 
greatest possibility for enrichment lies in 
the field of reading. And this is precisely 
the area in which such children usually 
excel. 


Reading and Language Development 
of the Gifted 


The vocabulary of the gifted usually 
continues to be remarkable. Ten-year-old 
Jim, for example, defined flaunt as mean- 
ing, ‘to show off or display, with intent 
to show,” and he said Mars meant, “God 
of War, planet, also a verb.” 

Unusual vocabulary development is 
closely associated with superiority in read- 
ing ability. The gifted child learns to read 
early. Moreover, in primary grades, he 
usually develops a strong interest in read- 
ing and reads books on many topics. By 
the time he is nine or ten years of age, 
he will frequently show a strong attrac- 
tion to atlases, dictionaries, and encyclo- 
pedias. He probably will read biographies, 
histories, and books on science and geog- 
raphy, too. He may devour a few more 
comics than his friends, but he will aban- 
don the reading of them earlier than the 
average child. 

The majority of gifted children have 
many and varied interests. They often 
have a few strong interests, but they are 
extremely versatile, too. They may experi- 
ment with physics, chemistry, and photog- 
raphy. And they may collect stamps and 
other items. They are often enthusiastic 
observers of birds, flowers, the stars and 
animal life. Some follow the same hobbies 
for years. At age nine, these children are 
better informed about games than are 
much older average children. 

The broad interests of the gifted offer 
a splendid basis on which to build rich 
and varied reading experience. However, 
many gifted children, simply because of 
their great versatility of interest, need 
guidance at home and in school. At var- 
ious times, nearly all of them because of 
diverse factors will need help, encourage- 
ment and direction in reading. 


How Parents and Teachers Can Help 
The guidance of the reading of the 
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gifted child should begin in the home. 
Parents should read aloud to their children 
who will frequently request that some 
books be read to them again and again. 
They will ask the names of words and 
letters observed on signs or in pictures. 
Parents can help greatly by supplying the 
accurate answers to such questions. A 
varied assortment of picture books should 
be available in the home. Under these 
circumstances, suddenly and without for- 
mal instruction, the gifted child will often 
begin to read, sometimes before he is five 
or six years old. Such children should be 
encouraged to read at home—without ex- 
ploitation or excessive attention. On enter- 
ing school, their reading ability should be 
recognized, developed, and directed. 

Emerging interests will be noted in the 
gifted child as he turns to a variety of 
reading materials. In the first grade, John 
may read rapidly a number of primers, 
a he may also enjoy simply-written 
stories about animals, home and school 
life, and everyday happenings. He will 
undoubtedly like the books of Inez Hogan, 
Dr. Seuss, Marjorie Flack, Marguerite 
Henry, Ludwig Bemelmans, Robert Mc- 
Closkey, Lynn Ward, and others. 

Like most gifted children, John will 
enjoy reading the comics, but he will prob- 
ably give them up a little sooner than 
typical children. He may turn with great 
pleasure to books illustrated by Walt Dis- 
ney, and may read an entire series of these 
books. He will soon be reading numerous 
volumes on a favorite subject and will ex- 
tend his information by using magazines 
and other sources. By the time he reaches 
the fourth grade, he will often become an 
avid and discriminating reader. 


Need Balance in Reading 


One problem teachers sometimes en- 
counter in dealing with the gifted is the 
tendency of some children to concentrate 
too much reading in a single area, to 
become too specialized in their reading 
interests. Teachers should help each child 
establish a balanced program in reading 
different types of materials in diverse 
fields. This is especially true of a gifted 
child whose interest is concentrated in a 
special area such as science, in which he 


may want to read to such an extent that 
his pattern of reading lacks balance. 

Encouragement should be given so that 
gifted children will turn to poetry—an 
area of reading sometimes neglected by 
them. They should be encouraged to write 
poetry, too. Their products are often su- 
perior and sometimes their writing may 
reveal individual problems or pressing 
needs. Again books may be pl woe to 
help the gifted meet some of these prob- 
lems more successfully. Of course, these 
children and youth will not often be 
changed greatly through reading experi- 
ence alone. But reading, accompanied by 
discussion and related experience, may 
prove quite beneficial. In many cases par- 
ticular books have been used with re- 
markable success in helping a bright child 
meet obstacles to personal or social ad- 
justment. They have helped him, too, in 
the development of an appropriate “ideal 
of self,” and in the selection of a suitable 
vocation. For example, John’s indecision 
about following a career in science may 
be lessened as he reads books on voca- 
tions, as well as narratives and biog- 
raphies about scientists. Mary, a gifted 
high-school student who has expressed an 
interest in teaching and in physical edu- 
cation, may be guided to read with profit 
a number of books about careers in health 
education. Books such as Lois Lenski’s 
Prairie School afford desirable reading for 
a younger pupil interested in teaching. 

Pupils may also profit from reading 
factual treatments of topics, such as the 
nature of abilities and interests needed 
for success in various occupations. They 
may gain insight concerning other people 
from biographies, too. 

To employ books effectively, the teacher 
must have an understanding of the nature 
and needs of gifted children. Accordingly, 
the reading consultant should be prepared 
to suggest reading materials on this topic 
and make them available to the teachers. 
In addition, teachers should be encour- 
aged to study the interests and needs of 
the gifted. Again, the reading consultant 
can help by suggesting the use of interest 
inventories, anecdotal records, and other 
modern approaches to effective child 
study. 
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Many Types of Programs for the Gifted 


The reading consultant should be well 
informed concerning current practices in 
caring for the gifted. A practice that is 
gaining acceptance is acceleration. Dean 
Worcester’s provocative book in which he 
endorses acceleration should be exam- 
ined.’* Several programs employing ac- 
celeration at high-school level should also 
be studied by the reading consultant. For 
example, the Ford Foundation has given 
financial aid to the Early Admission Pro- 
gram, by which capable high-school soph- 
omores may be admitted to college. In one 
study, these young students were found 
to succeed very well in college and to 
make, moreover, desirable social adjust- 
ments. Another Ford-financed program ts 
one in which capable students receive 
college credit for courses taken in high 
school. The results of these experiments 
suggest the general feasibility and worth 
of providing at least a moderate amount 
of acceleration for the gifted pupil. 


Enrichment programs are found in spe- 
cial schools such as the Hunter College 
Elementary School for gifted children of 
ages three to eleven.’* Major Work 
Classes are provided for gifted pupils in 
Cleveland. A number of cities, such as 
Indianapolis and St. Louis, have initiated 
recently similar classes for the gifted. 
Another well-known plan that involves 
“partial segregation”’ of the gifted is 
found in the Colfax Elementary School, 
Pittsburgh.2* At the high-school level, 
there are specialized schools for superior 
students, such as the Bronx High School 
of Science. And there are excellent science 
programs in the high schools of West 
Phoenix, Arizona; Evanston, Illinois; 
Rochester, New York; and many other 
cities. 

Enrichment programs are being devised 
for gifted and talented pupils in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools of Port- 
land, Oregon. In many other schools, reg- 
ular classroom teachers are identifying 
gifted children and are devising enriched 


"Dean Worcester, The Education of Children of 
Above Average Mentality. Lincoln: University of Ne- 
braska Press, 1955. 

“Gertrude Hildreth, Florence Brumbaugh, and Frank 
Wilson, Educating Gifted Children, New York: Harpers, 
1952. 

“Hedwig O. Pregler, ‘The Colfax Plan.” Exceptional 
Children, February 1954. 
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programs for them.’® In all such efforts, 
a reading consultant can offer substantial 
help to the teacher. 

We have presented some of the charac- 
teristics of the child of high abstract 
intelligence and have summarized some 
of the data about his reading ability and 
needs. Recognition of the significance of 
caring more adequately for this type of 
child should not lead to a neglect of 
other kinds of potentially gifted pupils. 
It is proposed, therefore, that the panel 
examine the broader concept of the gifted. 
And it is proposed that the panel discuss 
briefly possible definitions of the reading 
consultant. After considering the broader 
concept of the gifted and a definition of 
the reading consultant, it will be desirable 

thaps for the panel to discuss the fol- 
owing question: 

1. Who are the gifted? What are the 
problems and needs of such pupils? At 
the elementary-school level? In the sec- 
ondary school ? 

2. How can the reading consultant 
best help the classroom teacher to dis- 
cover pitted pupils and to ascertain their 
interests and developmental needs? 

3. What are the unique responsibili- 
ties of the reading consultant (in various 
types of school organization) in helping 
to provide individual and group guidance 
for the gifted ? 

4. What sources of materials of in- 
struction will be useful for the classroom 
teacher who seeks to help the gifted 
pupil? For the reading consultant? What 
is the role of the school librarian in 
offering help ? 

5. What are some professional books 
or articles of particular value to the read- 
ing consultant? To the classroom teacher ? 
And what school programs can be sug- 
gested as indicative of effective help that 
has been offered in attempts to stimulate 
and guide the reading of the gifted pupil ? 


REPORT OF PANEL DISCUSSION 
WALTER R. BARBE 
Recorder 
Panel: 
Lillian Hinds, Reading Consultant 
Phoenix, Arizona 


” This presentation is based in part on materials 
appeari in the writer's article in The Nation's 
Schools, February 1958. 
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Evan Sorber, Elementary Supervisor 
Gary, Indiana 

Olive S. Niles, Director, Reading 
Program, Springfield (Mass.) Public 
Schools 

Miriam Peterson, Director, Division of 
Libraries, Board of Education, 
Chicago, III. 


The reading consultant was defined as 
anyone of the school staff who is in some 
way responsible for the direction of gifted 
children and their reading. Following an 
address by Dr. Paul A. Witty, the panel 
(consisting of Dr. Miriam Peterson, Dr. 
Olive S. Niles, Mr. Evan Sorber, and the 
recorder) presented a short discussion of 
those topics which had been agreed upon 
as most important. The following ques- 
tions were considered: 


1. Who are the gifted? What are the 
problems and needs of such pupils? At 
the elementary-school level? In the sec- 
ondary school ? 

2. How can the reading consultant 
best help the classroom teacher to dis- 
cover gifted pupils and to ascertain their 
interests and developmental needs? 


3. What are the unique responsibilities 
of the reading consultant (in various types 
of school organization) in helping to 
provide individual and group guidance 
for the gifted ? 

4. What sources of materials of in- 
struction will be useful for the classroom 
teacher who seeks to help the gifted 
pupil? For the reading consultant? What 
is the role of the school librarian in offer- 
ing help? 

5. What are some professional books 
or articles of particular value to the read- 
ing consultant? To the classroom teacher? 
And what school program can be sug- 
gested as indicative of effective help that 
has been offered in attempts to stimulate 
and guide the reading of the gifted 
pupil ? 

The need for early identification of 
gifted children was stressed, in order that 
these children might be aided in making 
a better adjustment in both personal re- 
lationships and academic situations. The 
reading clubs in the Cleveland Major 
Work Program were discussed as a pos- 
sible idea for all school systems interested 


in providing for their gifted children 
through an enriched reading program. 
The use of independent research projects 
in the Major Work Program was also 
mentioned. 

While drawing attention to the fact that 
the reading consultant has responsibilities 
for all children, and not just the bright, 
Mr. Sorber developed an interesting and 
valuable guide for the reading consultant 
in helping potentially gifted children. He 
stated that acceptance of these responsi- 
bilities is vitally essential. 


1. Assisting teachers to identify poten- 
tentially gifted children. 


a) Consists of helping teachers screen 
and select children who are poten- 
tially gifted. 


b) Two general approaches—standard- 
ized tests and teacher observation— 
combination of both is most prac- 
tical. 

c) Be sure to keep a broad outlook not 
only for intellectually gifted but for 
art, music, creative writing, dramatic 
talent, social leadership. 


d) Help teachers understand character- 
istics of potentially gifted children 
in all worthwhile lines of endeavor. 


2. Assisting teachers to provide a good 
developmental reading program wherein 
the potentially gifted child receives in- 
struction on a level commensurate with 
his achievement and ability. 

a) Developmental program is essential. 

b) Utilization of interest and inde- 

apo in reading is important 
ut this will not foster the growth 
in skill development that directed 
reading lessons will provide. 

3. Assisting teachers to assess the in- 
terests of the potentially gifted. 

a) Wide interests often help to iden- 

tify the intellectually gifted. 

b) Providing teachers with interest in- 

ventories will help. 

c) Developing interest inventories is 

an excellent in-service project. 

4. Helping to select materials, through 
cooperative procedures, which will pro- 
vide varied resources to meet the needs 
and interests of the potentially gifted. 
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a) At a time when most school sys- 
tems must make every penny count, 
wise selection of materials is ex- 
tremely important. 

b) We can provide a great service by 
helping teachers and administrators 
in this area. 

5. Assisting teachers to utilize effec- 
tively the potentially gifted child's read- 
ing ability in the pursuit of knowledge 
in the content areas. 

a) Reading skills, to be effective, must 

be utilized. 

b) This is particularly important in 
developing reading study skills. 

6. Counseling individual potentially 
gifted children and making recommenda- 
tions to classroom teachers. 

7. Teaching potentially gifted children 
with reading disabilities. With individual 
attention these children very often pro- 
gress rapidly. 

8. Assisting the school staff in organ- 
izing professional improvement programs 
aimed at improving instruction for the 
potentially gifted. 

a) Teachers must begin accepting many 

of these responsibilities themselves. 

b) The reading consultant may be in- 
strumental in initiating techniques 
which will meet the needs of the 
potentially gifted. 

9. Assisting the school to utilize com- 
munity resources which could contribute 
to the program for potentially gifted 
children. 

Examples: 

a) Nearby colleges and universities, 

b) Professionals in the community, 

c) Industry. 

10. Assisting the school to interpret 
to the community provisions for poten- 
tially gifted children. 

a) Essential for public support, 

b) Reading consultant, with the spe- 
cialized training, an excellent re- 
source person for the community. 

Following Mr. Sorber's interesting dis- 
cussion of the responsibilities of the read- 
ing consultant, Dr. Olive Niles presented 
the plans for grouping gifted children in 
the Springfield (Mass.) Public Schools. 
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Sections for gifted students at the second- 
ary level in English are one provision, 
while French classes beginning at the 
fourth-grade level are another. Provisions 
within the regular classroom were dis- 
cussed, as was a plan of grouping the 
top students from the high, average, and 
below average regular classroom group, 
the middle of such groups, and the lower 
students of these groups. 

Dr. Niles also discussed unit teaching 
and stated that the gifted child needed 
to be taught, just as all children need to 
be taught. It was recognized that unit 
teaching was more difficult to develop at 
the secondary level than at the elementary 
level. The development of specialists in 
such areas as snakes, missiles, etc., from 
the brighter students was an interesting 
idea. Reading-efficiency classes for bright 
high-school students are also a part of 
the program in Springfield. Dr. Niles 
closed with a statement that in the Spring- 
field schools the attitudes among the stu- 
dents and the teachers is being developed 
that “it is good to be good.” 

Dr. Miriam Peterson then spoke about 
the library and the gifted. She discussed 
how the intrinsic nature of the library and 
its program provides for individual dif- 
ferences among children. Although for 
many years emphasis has been placed 
upon providing materials for the slow and 
the average student, Dr. Peterson asks 
what we can do for the able reader. Since 
the bright child is usually verbal and 
capable of abstractions and academic pur- 
suits, the library has much to offer him 
both vertically and horizontally. 


The library should: 


1. Give the gifted student the chance 
to extend his interests and develop his 
versatility. 

2. Provide opportunity for depth, con- 
tent, and substance. 

3. Provide material for him to stretch 
his imagination and spread his wings. 

4. Develop a critical attitude. 

5. Provide materials to satisfy and 
further stimulate an inquiring mind. 

6. Provide materials and guidance in 
independent research. 

These discussions were followed by 
questions from the audience dealing with 
a variety of problems. The perplexing 
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problem of choosing which teachers 
should teach special sections of gifted 
students was raised, as was the always 
challenging question concerning which 
provisions would be best in particular sit- 
uations. 

In his usual gracious manner, Dr. Paul 
Witty presided over the meeting, clarify- 
ing those things which we did not ex- 
plain well, interpreting those things which 
needed further explanation, and relating 
to research findings the personal experi- 
ences about which we all wanted to talk. 


9. Training for Effective 
Supervisors of Reading 


WHAT DO READING SUPERVISORS 
NEED TO KNOW? 


GERTRUDE WHIPPLE 


The improvement of instruction in any 
curricular area has two aspects: (1) the 
human aspect and (2) the scientific 
aspect. Let us look at each of these aspects 
from the standpoint of the supervision of 
reading. 


The Human Aspect 


Just as the teacher must meet the chil- 
dren's needs as persons, so must the 
supervisor meet the basic human needs of 
teachers. One need that teachers have is 
the need to belong—to be a part of the 
group in their school and in the larger 
community. The teacher must feel good 
about what he is doing and feel accepted 
in his group and by his principal and 
other supervisors. This is an essential 
condition for the teacher's acceptance of 
the supervisor's suggestions. 

Like all of us, teachers have the need to 
love and to be loved. A supervisor should 
know that his success depends partly upon 
his liking for people. He must have a 
genuine feeling of affection for the recipi- 
ents of his supervision. If you will review 
your past experiences as a supervisor, 
you will soon see that the teachers for 
whom you showed the greatest apprecia- 
tion responded best to your efforts. 

The teacher's understanding of the su- 
pervisor’s attitude toward him does not 
develop from a single contact but from 
several or many occasions, incidental con- 


tacts as well as supervisory visits. Your 
memory of his name on a chance meeting, 
your mention of something pleasant that 
happened on your visit to his classroom, 
or your recommendation of a new book 
on reading which is certain to interest 
him, all convey a suggestion of your liking 
for him. One can build up a feeling of 
warmth and friendliness only partly at 
the time of supervision. Lasting impres- 
sions, favorable or otherwise, are devel- 
oped over a period of years. 

The degree, then, to which a super- 
visor's suggestions will be truly accepted 
depends on the mental picture which the 
teacher has of that supervisor. “Though 
I speak with the tongues of men and of 
angels, and have not charity, I am become 
as sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal.” 


Scientific Aspects 

In addition to good human relations, 
the supervisor of reading must also show 
a sound knowledge of his field. Teachers 
have need for intellectual security. They 
need to know surely, accurately, and pre- 
cisely what to do for their pupils in read- 
ing. They find satisfaction in a principal, 
supervisor, or superintendent who has 
much to give. 

Building staff confidence. While it may 
be impossible for the supervisor to know 
all the thousands of research studies that 
have been done relative to reading, he 
ought to have a general scientific knowl- 
edge of the field. He must not impress 
others as a novice. 

From a knowledge of the history of 
reading instruction and of pertinent re- 
search studies, he should be able to an- 
swer such practical questions as those fre- 
quently asked: Is there one best method 
of teaching beginning reading? What is 
the relative emphasis that should be given 
to oral and silent reading? What is the 
effect of free reading on comprehension ? 
Why is remedial reading necessary? Of 
what value are metronoscopes and other 
eye-pacing devices in teaching children to 
read? And so forth. 

Also, by consulting annually summaries 
of reading investigations,’ the supervisor 
should keep posted as to important new 


"| Corinthians 13:1. 

*See, for example, William S$. Gray’s summaries 
that poem annually in the February issue of the 
Journal of Educational Research. 
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findings. He should locate the original 
reports of the studies that have practical 
significance, study them, and use the im- 
plications in improving instruction in his 
community. Suppose, for instance, that a 
supervisor is invited to advise the admin- 
istration concerning means of reducing 
retardation in a school or in the school 
system; he would find it useful to be ac- 
quainted with such basic research as that 
done by Donald Durrell, Arthur I. Gates, 
Albert J. Harris, Helen Robinson, George 
D. Spache, and others; but he also ought 
to be familiar with recent reports and 
objective evaluations of plans actually set 
up in school systems to reduce retardation, 
such as the reading centers established in 
the Milwaukee Public School system.* 
The techniques of diagnosis and remedia- 
tion, already tried and appraised, present 
valuable suggestions to those who en- 
deavor to initiate a productive plan. As the 
supervisor supplies helpful information 
at a time when it is needed, he inspires 
confidence in his judgment and recom- 
mendations. 

Encouraging participation in curricu- 
lum development. The improvement of 
reading instruction is a cooperative enter- 
prise for the administrative, supervisory, 
and teaching staff. Specifically, through 
the preparation of a curriculum guide in 
the language arts, teachers increase their 
interest in that area and become ac- 
quainted with the results of pertinent sci- 
entific investigations and the recommen- 
dations of experts. They can also share 
their experiences, thereby illustrating su- 
perior practices concretely. However, these 
values will result only if the supervisor 
promotes good ways of developing such 
a guide. 

An excellent np Sefines description of 
the development of a reading program at 
the junior high-school level has been 
given by Carl J. Freudenrich,* Supervisor 
of English in the New York State Educa- 
tion Department. He suggests that the 
staff prepare a reading guide—put on 

%George J. Mouly and Virginia F. Grant. “A Study 
of the Growth to Be Expected of Retarded Readers,’ 
Journal of Educational Research, XLIX (February, 
1956), 461-465. 

“Carl J. Freudenrich. Improving Reading in the 
Junior High School, pp. 37-46. Proceedings of Con- 
ference, December 13-14, 1956, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, Secondary 


Schools Section. Bulletin 1957, No. 10. Washington 
D.C.: United States Government Printing Office, 1957. 
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paper its definite plans for teaching read- 
ing. It is very important, as Freudenrich 
indicates, for the administration to - 
ply stenographic help, duplicating facili- 
ties, and time within the school day for 
study, conferences, and the necessary writ- 
ing and other work that must be done. 
The supervisor serves as guide and con- 
sultant, maintains the professional library, 
arranges for the committee meetings, and 
for the materials to be developed. 

From practical experience, I would add 
that when a curriculum guide is to be 
used by others than those engaging in 
the writing phase, great care must be ex- 
ercised to see that it presents sound view- 
points in an adequate, well-organized, 
readable volume. As important as teacher 
participation is, this is not enough if the 
volume is actually to improve classroom 
practices system-wide. 

Giving specific rather than general help. 
The supervisor should be familiar not 
only with research concerning the soci- 
ology, psychology, physiology, and teach- 
ing of reading, but also with the findings 
of studies in the improvement of reading 
instruction. For instance, should he at- 
tempt to improve the program as a whole 
or should he concentrate on specific as- 
pects such as comprehension, word recog- 
nition, or provisions for the gifted reader? 
Studies have shown clearly that general 
supervision increases children’s achieve- 
ment only to a slight degree. They have 
also shown that, when the supervisor 
places attention on a specific — 
greater achievement results. Teachers dis- 
cover points of strength and weakness in 
their instruction and extend these ideas to 
other aspects of the program. 

Before a supervisor can give specific 
help, he must possess definite information 
concerning the status of the children be- 
ing taught, the teacher and his situation, 
and the teaching problems involved. We 
should remember that each school is a 
different social institution having a unique 
teaching staff and drawing its pupils from 
a different neighborhood with its dis- 
tinctive socio-economic background. The 
supervisor who knows the community, 
the children’s backgrounds, their intelli- 
gence ratings, and their achievement in 
reading is likely to interpret what he sees 
in the classroom in terms of the capacities 
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of the children present. He will make 
helpful suggestions for the future, in- 
stead of those which it is impossible for 
the teachers to carry out. In discussing 
reading instructions with the teachers, he 
will talk about children who resemble 
those the teachers actually have. 

Supplying instructional materials. Su- 
pervisors should know that one of the 
most essential steps in securing improve- 
ment involves seeing that teachers are 
well supplied with basic textbooks, the 
accompanying teaching aids, supplemen- 
tary books, reference books, and good 
children’s literature — both prose and 

try. The teacher requires plenty of 
each of these, selected in terms of the 
needs, abilities, and interests of the pu- 
pils who are to use them. Here again the 
supervisor ought to have scientific infor- 
mation concerning plans of selection and 
standards and methods of evaluation. 

Also, the supervisor should realize that 
reading instruction is influenced not only 
by the quality of the books furnished but 
by the plan followed in distributing them 
to classrooms. It can either facilitate or 
hinder good instruction. For instance, by 
distributing copies of a reader on a per- 
pupil basis, that is, one per child in the 
classroom, we promote mass instruction. 
By distributing athe in a sufficient quan- 
tity for half the pupils of a class, we 
promote the two-group plan; and in quan- 
tity for a third of the pupils, the three- 
group plan. By distributing the books on 
the basis of the publisher's grade place- 
ment, for example, third-grade books to 
the third-grade room, we encourage the 
teacher to assume that he is a teacher 
of the grade. By distributing them in a 
way that matches the reading difficulty 
with pupil ability and other character- 
istics, we call attention to individual and 
group needs. By supplying each teacher 
with books for his classroom library, we 
indicate that great significance is attached 
to independent reading. 

Classrooms of tomorrow. The super- 
visor must have not only a knowledge of 
reading instruction during the past and 
the present, but a prophetic knowledge 
of probable needs in the future. Is it 
desirable, for instance, to continue with 
the standard housing for reading instruc- 


tion, the typical furniture, and the usual 
equipment? Should one group continue 
to do “seatwork”’ and “assignments” while 
the teacher works with another group? 

Surely the revolution in mass media 
of communication, especially audio-visual 
aids, will make the classroom of tomor- 
row a tremendously different place. To 
provide space for their use, the classroom 
floor-area will need to be at least half 
again as large as that of the standard 
classroom of today. Instead of so much 
clerical work when the teacher is not 
working directly with the pupils, the in- 
creased size will allow for two sound- 
proof committee rooms, having transpar- 
ent partitions, in which pupils may listen 
to records or tape recordings made by 
their teacher for the purpose of directing 
their activity; or may see a worthwhile 
television program; or may carry on a 
discussion; or see a film-strip preparatory 
to the reading of a story. In order to 
save the teacher's time, the room will be 
darkened for the showing of movies 
merely by pushing a button. 

These are but a suggestion of the magix 
that advanced audio-visual materials and 
techniques can bring to learning. With an 
awareness of the new motivation and 
educational activities possible, the super- 
visor can contribute ideas in his school 
system that will help children to learn 
to read sooner, better, and with greater 
power of comprehension and interpre- 
tation. 


Summary 


In conclusion, there are certain general 
aspects of supervision that apply to read- 
ing as well as to all learning areas. Chief 
among these is leadership in good human 
relations with all types of people with 
whom the supervisor works, and espe- 
cially with teachers. There are also special 
problems that pertain particularly to read- 
ing instruction. These, here called the 
scientific aspects, are solved by study of 
the history of reading instruction, the 
findings of research, the recommendations 
of experts, specific facts about the pupils, 
and classroom practices elsewhere as well 
as in the schools supervised. 
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LABORATORY PROGRAMS FOR TRAINING 
READING SUPERVISORS 


DONALD D. DURRELL 


Effective professional training in edu- 
cation calls foe actual practice in the work 
to be undertaken. Practice teaching is the 
most critical part of undergraduate pro- 
grams. Experience in a reading clinic 
provides a satisfactory basis for remedial 
teaching. Supervision of reading, aimed at 
the improvement of classroom service to 
pupils, is much more complex than either 
classroom teaching or remedial teaching. 
It is apparent that graduate schools of 
education should provide directed experi- 
ence in reading supervision, working with 
the task of improving instruction in reg- 
ular classrooms. 

To date, we have tried two programs: 
one for full-time graduate students who 
are experienced teachers, and one for su- 
pervisors already on the job. The first 
of these programs calls for a semester in 
the reading clinic, followed by a semester 
of reading supervision in which the clinic 
group moves to a large elementary school 
and works with classroom teachers. Dur- 
ing the first semester, the clinician rapidly 
gains confidence in remedial instruction 
with individuals and small groups of chil- 
dren. But with the move to the school, 
the delicate task of changing teacher prac- 
tices in their own classrooms presents situ- 
ations beyond the immediate capacities of 
most clinicians. 

The second program, designed for 
reading supervisors already at work, is 
our most recent venture. We invited ten 
top reading supervisors to try a coopera- 
tive project in the supervision of reading. 
We met Saturday mornings for four hours 
and spent two separate weeks of full-time 
work in a group approach to changing 
classroom-reading service to pupils. No 
person lost pay during the laboratory 
weeks away from their positions; each 
community felt the experience promised 
to be a rewarding one for their schools. 
The general plan called for the first week 
of cooperative practice to be in a single 
elementary school, each member of the 
group, including the two } eessrory 
working with a single teacher for a week. 


Although in the practical situation no 
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supervisor could spend this much time 
with a single teacher, we felt that even 
this simple approach would tax the in- 
genuity of the group. The second week 
called for providing supervisory service 
to all of the teachers in a small school 
system. 

Each of the communities chosen for 
cooperative supervision were being served 
by members of the class. This had the 
merit of assuring follow-up and evalua- 
tion of the program. We were correct in 
our surmise that there would still be 
plenty to be done, even after the leader- 
ship provided by the experienced reading 
supervisor. The communities chosen were 
more than a hundred miles from the uni- 
versity; this was to assure freedom from 
local demands of committees, meetings, 
telephones, and family responsibilities so 
that the productive afternoon and evening 
sessions would not be interrupted. 

The five Saturdays prior to the first 
laboratory project were devoted to plan- 
ning; each member of the class was pro- 
vided with data regarding the teacher and 
classroom which was to be his charge. 
We had the time schedules and the text- 
books of each teacher; the results of 
achievement and intelligence tests were 
available for each class. We planned short 
informal diagnostic group tests and ob- 
servations for essential aspects of the 
reading program. We assembled and ex- 
changed instructional materials we had 
found effective at each grade level. We 
planned a standard interview and report 
form for recording our observations of 
major changes needed in the instructional 
program. 

Then we descended upon the school 
which was to have the benefit of our min- 
istrations. We drove to a Connecticut com- 
munity and established ourselves in a 
motor court. Each of us went to the class- 
room assigned and spent the first morn- 
ing as visitors, observing classroom activi- 
ties and noting children’s needs for im- 
proved service. In order to calm the fears 
the teachers might feel for this super- 
natural visitation, the teachers were told 
at a luncheon session on the first day 
the following: That we were studying 
methods of serving individual needs of 
children; that our task was to observe 
differences in learning needs of children 
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in their classes; that if we had promising 
suggestions we might help to put them 
into practice. 

On Monday afternoon, each of us 
charted the present services provided to 
children in the classroom observed. We 
did not limit ourselves to reading, but 
included all of the subjects taught in 
which reading was a part. The following 
is a chart of one intermediate - grade 
teacher: 


PROVIDES FOR CHILDREN’S NEEDS IN 


Level Pro- Reme- Self- En- 

of gress dial Direc- rich- 

Ability Rates Needs tion ment 

Reading 1 0 0 0 1 
Spelling 0 0 0 0 0 

Language 

Arts 0 0 0 0 1 
Arithmetic 0 0 0 0 1 
Social Studies 0 0 0 0 1 


(The numbers in the chart denote the 
following: 0—uniform instruction for all 
pupils; 1—casual or incidental provision; 
2—partial provision; 3—major provision; 
4—a highly planned program. ) 


This observational form provides a 
crude approach and is better for some 
subjects ios for others; however, it pro- 
vided a working basis for identifying 
major opportunities for improvement of 
service. The chart above is the pattern 
of a uniform textbook drill teacher. In 
this day of teacher shortage, there are 
many such teachers. But even among ex- 
perienced teachers in superior communi- 
ties, skills service is often neglected in 
favor of various enrichment activities. We 
found only one teacher in our twelve who 
had many ratings in the 2-3-4 group. 

With so many things to be done in a 
short time, it was necessary to select prom- 
ising points of attack in each classroom. 
Some adjustments are easy to make and 
are immediately accepted; others are more 
complex and less acceptable to the teacher. 
Practices which are easily accepted are 
those which relieve the teacher’s burden 
of planning, preparing materials, or cor- 
recting and recording pupils’ work. After 
these are started, the teacher is ready for 
more difficult tasks. 

Various forms of self-directing team 
study, in which pupils worked in pairs 


or threes, were enthusiastically received 
by pupils and teachers. This was especially 
easy in spelling, in which teams of three 
pupils immediately began moving through 
the year’s work at paces suited to their 
abilities. Various types of word analysis 
and word-recognition practice were read- 
ily adapted to team study. Study guides 
were designed for teams of os of dif- 
ferent levels of ability, and team recall 
and interpretation quickly replaced take- 
your-turn reciting. No discipline problems 
arise in team activities of this sort; the 
threat of having to work alone quells the 
most hardened troublemaker. The powers 
and possibilities of team study are yet 
to be explored; it is especially suitable in 
skills learning where it permits adjust- 
ment to level, progress rates, and remedial 
needs. It is highly effective and satisfy- 
ing to pupils as compared to individual 
workbook practice. Our difficulty was 
that we had little of such material ready 
for use, but what we had became a per- 
manent part of the classroom service. 

The most wasteful classroom practice 
observed was that of waiting one’s turn 
in a great many phases of classroom ac- 
tivity. It was common in all phases of 
word analysis, in word recognition, in 
recall of materials read, in analysis and 
correction of pupil mistakes. The skilled 
supervisor watches the activities of the 
non-participants in these lessons and is 
aware of the time wasted by most of the 
pupils. We were successful in replacing 
much of this with forms of every-pupil 
response to teacher direction, or with 
team responses recorded by a pupil secre- 
tary to the team. Some of this requires 
preparation of simple materials and we 
left a supply with the teachers in the 
hope that they would ee more. 

We were particularly concerned with 
the pupils who are worst served by uni- 
form instruction—the superior learners. 
Teachers differed in their readiness to let 
superior pupils move at a faster pace in 
skills. Only when they were provided with 
an answer to the question, “What will 
they do with their ae time?” were they 
ready to permit a faster pace. Calendars of 
pupil specialties related to future lessons 
in social studies and science provided 
an acceptable answer. Few teachers were 
ready for “unit” teaching with multiple 
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library resources; unit teaching requires a 
giant stride for teachers who rely on uni- 
form textbock instruction, and unit teach- 
ing is not the whole answer to provision 
for — needs, especially skills-learning 
needs. 

During the week, every member of the 
supervisory group assisted with the prob- 
lems of the others. Much private materials 
and many practices came to light; the 
duplicating machine was running at all 
hours. On Friday, we assessed our indi- 
vidual scores, moving up the numbers on 
the teacher service-to-pupils chart. What 
impressed us most were the many un- 
changed numbers in which the service to 
pupils remained the same as on Monday. 
Many needed services were beyond the 
immediate abilities of ten experienced 
supervisors and two professors. We made 
a list of things we needed to know; then 
we postponed our second laboratory visit 
for several weeks while we hunted for 
answers. 

The second visit was to a small com- 
munity in New Hampshire where there 
were three schools, and five or six teachers 
per grade. Here we divided into teams, 
each team having the responsibility for 
one primary and one intermediate-grade 
level. We were now equipped with more 
materials for pupil teams, with demonstra- 
tion lessons and materials for many types 
of teaching problems. After a day of ob- 
servation and informal testing, we began 
demonstration and planning sessions with 
teachers, always taking the teachers of a 
single grade only. We knew now the need 
for being highly specific; that materials 
and plans for tomorrow and next week 
were more effective than general advice. 
Demonstrations were easy to arrange; the 
supervisory group took over the teacher's 
classroom duties to free them for attend- 
ing demonstrations. Our improvement 
score on Friday was much above that of 
the previous laboratory experience where 
we worked with individual teachers. 

How did the teachers react to this pro- 
gram? In both communities they were 
polite but wary on Monday; by Tuesday 
afternoon they had lost their fears and 
joined freely in the planning; from that 
time on they were working and contribut- 
ing members of the team. They had obvi- 
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ously expected general advice and general 
suggestions; what they received was spe- 
cific help in their own classrooms, their 
own classroom activities. In both com- 
munities the supervisors report that the 
practices have continued and that new 
ones have been added. 

What do the cooperative supervisors 
think of this program? Professors and 
supervisors agree that it was the most 
effective professional experience they have 
had in both theoretical and practical phases 
of education. One of the main outcomes 
was the development of a working theory 
of class size in relation to the learning 
task. Many educational objectives may be 
attained by whole class instruction or by 
combining members of several classes; 
some may be served by dividing the class 
into thirds or quarters; some require teams 
of five, threes, or pairs of ee some 
may be learned only by the child working 
by himself. We are convinced that various 
types of team learning, in flow from 
whole-class presentation to team practice 
and back again, fit many situations well. 
We are aware of the conflict between 
progress rates and enrichment in breadth 
and depth of learning and have some ideas 
for resolving that conflict. We are aware 
of many types of organizational change 
which might help with individual differ- 
ences; with possibilities of temporary and 
partial ee and ability 
grouping; but we are convinced that both 
slow learners and gifted pupils may be 
much better served in the heterogeneous 
classroom than they are at present. 

How do the pupils react to these pro- 
grams? The change in working postures 
of pupils from Monday to Friday tell the 
story well. On Monday, there were the 
restless postures of waiting one’s turn, or 
those of listless working alone in text- 
books or workbooks. On Friday, the pos- 
tures were those of children eal ts 
interesting and useful activity. Team 
learning is especially valued and endorsed 
by pupils. 

We expect to make a more objective 
evaluation of the outcomes of this type of 
supervisory program. We have a U. S. 
Office of Education contract which pro- 
vides research fellowships next year for 
three members of our supervisory group. 
They will assist about sixty teachers in 
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intermediate grades. We are measuring 
the achievements, interests, attitudes, and 
activities of the pupils of these sixty teach- 
ers this spring. These outcomes will be 
compared to those of pupils taught by the 
same teachers next year, after a year of 


instruction which adjusts to levels, prog- 
ress rates, remedial needs, self-direction, 
and enrichment needs of pupils. Since 
teacher personalities will be the same both 
years, the main experimental element will 
be the change of services to pupils. 
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